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AMONG 


N the quiet val- 
valley of the 
‘Tuscarawas, 
within sixty 
miles of Cleve- 
Jand, lies Zoar, 
the famous 
«American 
Barbizon.’’ 
Only a little 
settlement of 
about two hun- 
dred and fiity 

people, but the picturesqueness of the red- 

tiled roofs, the rambling old barns, the 
zigzag pathways, the canal, with its sleepy 
mules and tardy boats, and the peculiar life 





led by the inhabitants themselves, combine 
to make it an ideal spot for the artist, and 
many are the idlers who track him to this 
humble paradise. 

The history of the people of Zoar is well 
known. Dissenters from the established re- 
ligion at Wurtemburg, thev were compelled, 
in 1817, to emigrate to America to escape 
the cruel persecutions of their own people. 


They purchased fifty-five hundred acres of 


land in the Tuscarawas val and formed a 
3 ase 40 a 

co-operative association with Joseph Bimelar 
as its manager. Although Joseph Bimelar 
has long been gathered to his fathers, the 


ley 
ICY 


people continue the peaceful, quiet life begun 
under his wise supervision. Supplies are 
meted out to each one according to his imme- 
diate necessities. As the moneys and prop- 
erties are owned conjointly, there is no danger 
If howling at the door. 

Idlers in Zoar (and of course that means 
the summer boarder) are apt to be disap- 
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pointed in their first impressions of the village 
and its inhabitants. One hears of Zoar, 
with its red-tiled roofs, its queer-capped 
Gretchens, and casement windows, and re- 
solves to go and see these things for himself. 
Stepping from the train at the cindery little 
station, he plods up through the hot sand to 
the hotel, where mine host appears to be 
quite indifferent to his arrival and does not 
bestir a nimble foot in search of accommo- 
dations. ‘Then he goes out to view the 
town, which he thinks has been thoroughly 
done in about ten minutes. The roofs are 
not so red as fancy had pictured them, queer 
Dutch windows do not project over the 
streets, which do not echo to the clatter of 
wooden shoes, and he wonders what is the 
secret of this place that people should be so 
fascinated thereby. For there is a secret, 
but what it is one must discover for himself. 
It is not obtrusive. It lurks under the shadow 
of the grape arbors and among the roofs of 
the long barns; it glides down the grass- 
grown paths and sparkles in the clear waters 
of the many springs among the hills; it 
speaks in the voice of the meadow-lark, and 
even in the lowing of the humble herd. 
One who comes from the noise of the city 
must wait until the ear has become attuned 
to Nature’s note, and then the hypnotic 
charm of the place begins to hold him. 

It was Saturday afternoon when he arrived. 
Sunday morning his ’wakening ear is greeted 
by the soft clamor of many cowbells, and he 
stands at the window to watch the long, lazy 
herd of big-eyed cows that saunter down the 
quiet street, enveloping themselves in a cloud 
of dust as they plod on their way fo the hill 
pasture. A restless one strays from the beaten 
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The Garden at Zoar. 


track to make a mouthful of some tempting 
clump of buttercups, but is promptly brought 
back to the ranks by the watchful shepherd 
dog, who then returns demurely to the side 
of the herder who patiently trudges behind 
with his staff and scrip. The grey mist 
begins to lift from the distant hills, revealing 
a wondrous panorama of receding forest and 
meadow, orchard, and fields of billowy grain. 

The long, wet roofs, with their weather- 
beaten tiles in all shades of dull red; filmed 
over with grey-green moss and splashes of 
black that accent their color, send up clouds 
of steam as the sun beams down upon them, 
and pink-toed pigeons coo and run nimbly 
over the cobblestones that pave the court- 
yard below. Scores of noisy geese waddle 
down to the pond among the willows, and 
launching themselves upon 
the cool water, a gentle 
breeze wafts them up the 
stream, where the sunshine 
sifts through the silvery 
leaves of the willows, and 
striking sharply the reflect- 
ing surface of the pond,’ 
makes a vast mirror for their 
morning toilet. 

Later in the morning the , 
Idler follows a grass-grown 
path up the hill, where the 
tones of a pipe organ invite 
him to enter, and he tip- 
toes softly to a seat just 





Were they Lovers? 


inside the quaint old church door. A 
spacious room it is, with clean white- 
washed walls, large windows of clear 
glass, with fan-shaped tops, admitting all the 
sunshine that filters through the swaying 
boughs of the apple trees surrounding the 
church. Long strips of rag carpet down the 
aisle soften the tread of the worshipper’s foot. 
On the pulpit lies a two-hundred-year-old 
Bible with metal clasps and quaint corner- 
pieces. The miller plays the organ, and in 
the rendering of the hymn a stanza is slowly 
read, then more slowly sung, the next stanza 
read and sung, and thus through the hymn. 
Prayers and minister there are none. The 
«<address’’ is read by a sweet-faced old man. 
Formerly Joseph Bimelar, who was the head 
of the community, talked to the congregation 
-on Sunday mornings. Af- 

ter his death they said: 

«©Who will talk to us 

now ?”’ and they were in 

great distress over the matter 

until someone remembered 

there was in the congrega- 

tion a deaf man, whose 

thoughtful son, in order that 

the afflicted father might 

not be deprived of the ad- 

dresses, had in some sort 

_ of shorthand taken down 
') the sermons, many of which 
were thus preserved, and the 
wisdom of the dead ruler 
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now speaks from the grave through the 
mouth of his white-haired substitute. 

Wandering among the houses of Zoar, 
one sees broad porches with brick-paved 
floors and high-backed wooden porch-seats, 
where the grandmother briskly plies her 
knitting needles ; nor will the stocking be 
dropped to her lap as you pass, for she has 
no curiosity now concerning the Idler. He is 
toonumerous. If the occupant of the bench 
be the fair-haired granddaughter, she may 
shyly exhibit, for your admiration and possible 
purchase, yards of filmy lace which her 
nimble fingers have knitted. Often there is 
a long latticed balcony above the porch, 
thickly screened by a climbing tangle of 
grape vine, now full of pendant purple and 
luscious green clusters of juicy fruit. The 
side walls support crossbars, up which the 
vines climb until the whole is a mass of 
greenery. Especially picturesque is it if, 
beneath the vines, the lower story shows an 
outside coat of plaster. 

If you are so fortunate as to be admitted 
to the houses, there you have glimpses 
of quaint bits of old china, hand-made flax 
wheels and distaffs, carved chairs and high 
four-posters, brass candlesticks, and a piano 
with a dainty pattern of scroll work in brass 
across the front and encircling the little 
legs. They are not anxious to show you 
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these things, and much less are they willing 
to part with them, though the Idler, with 
the proverbial itching for mischief, has, in 
one way and another, succeeded in posses- 
sing himself of too many of the things that 
make Zoar, Zoar. 

Then there is the bakery, with its stone- 
flagged, vine-shaded porch, and a settee 
backed by wooden shutters faded to that 
particular shade of dull blue-green, the de- 
light of the artist’s brush. At the right of 
the entrance is a square, white-washed room, 
into which a short flight of stone steps de- 
scends. Here, on long shelves, is placed 
the day’s baking for the whole village, to 
which the villager sends for his supply of 
bread, ‘¢ without money and without price.”’ 
Going for the bread is quite the event of the 
day for the wee damsel of the household. 
Promptly at five o’clock in the afternoon, 
having had her face and hands washed, her 
hair freshly braided, and a clean dress 
donned for the occasion, she emerges from 
the gate and joins the little company of 
cleaned up maidens, each with a neatly 
folded square of white linen tucked under her 
small arm for the reception of the fresh loaf. 
No running and skipping now, for this is a 
serious matter, too grave, ineeed, to trust to 
heedless, awkward 4oys, and the proud little 
girls march in a dignified row down to the 





One of the Oldest Houses. T 
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A Barn at Zoar. 


bakery, while the mothers, at the same time, 
go to the dairy for the milk. The pleasant- 
taced baker will show you his barrel of yeast, 
his kneading trough, and the huge bake-oven 
with the long-handled shovel for removing 
the crisp, brown loaves when they are 
baked. And ever, across the clean floor, 
flit soft shadows cast by the leaves and ten- 
drils of the grapevine that bars out the too 
fierce sunshine at the window, and inter- 
cepts the too curious gaze of the passer. 
Across the little street from the bakery, 
lies one of Zoar’s greatest attractions, its 
flower garden, a veritable Dutch garden, 
aglow with old-fashioned flowers, brought 
by cultivation to a degree of perfection 
that is marvellous: the most beautiful 
zinnias, that run the gamut of the 
rainbow for color; rare roses with un- 
pronounceable names, pome- 
granate and lemon trees (in 
boxes, to be sure,) full of 
fruit; glowing masses of sal- 
via, purple beds of fragrant P| 
heliotrope, borders of sweet 
mignonette, stately lilies,great 
splashes of ragged pansies, 
gaily nodding pinks and gorgeous dah- 
lias ; while cypress, morning-glories and 
honeysuckles run riot and bind the mass 
into one paradise of color and fra- 
grance. This is a concession to beauty, 
while the practical portion is given to 
beds of vegetables, strawberries, and | 
herbs that go. to season their stews and 
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heal their ailments; rows of blackber- § 
ries and currants; the whole garden 
laid systemmatically out in wheel-shape. 
The hub, a circular hedge of arbor- 
vite, with a spreading pine tree in the 
center, they call «* the New Jerusalem,”’ 








and the spokes are the mary paths leading 
thereunto. 

If the houses are picturesque, the barns 
are doubly so. Occasional dormers, like 
elevated eyebrows, thrust themselves through 
the mossy roofs. Beneath one of these 
roofs, hoisted high up among the cobwebbed 
rafters, reposes the one-time coach of the 
old ruler, Joseph Bimelar. Hanging by one 
hinge, the open door discloses the faded, 
moth-eaten cushions of the vehicle, which 
was the mark of royalty he conferred upon 
himself when prosperity had added riches to 
his years. 

One lingers in the narrow foot-paths to 
contemplate the size and architecture 
of these no-two-alike structures, and, 
wandering through the group of build- 
ings, follows a lane up a hill behind 

the quaintest of them all, 
where he finds a cottage well 
worth the visit. Deserted 
and fallen into decay, it was 
discovered by a gentleman 
from a neighboring city, and 
by him adopted, repaired, and 
furnished in a most artistic 
manner. Much of the wall space is 
adorned by paintings from the brushes 
of good artists who have made Zoar 
their Mecca. 

Groups of swords, daggers, pipes and 
rosaries, collected in foreign countries, 
occupy the intermediate space, and a 
bugle of earthenware, a relic of early 
Zoar days, when the town-crier held a 
place in the community, hangs above 
the broad fireplace where the light from 
the log fire—for the evening is cool— 
silhouettes the carved Zoar chairs, and 
touches softly the rugs of bear, buf- 
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falo and tiger skins 
that lie upon the 
floor. Valuable bits 
of marble and 
bronze, photographs 
of famous paintings 
and places, together 
with the latest books 
and magazines over- 
flow the tables. Col- 
lections of arrow- 
heads, stone ham- 
mers, and other 
relics brought him 
by the neighborhood 
small boy who 
picked them up on 
the broad pastures 
and sunny hills, cover 
the top of a low 
bookcase, while an- 
other one is devoted 
to the use of stone water pitchers, queer 
blue bowls and beer mugs, either of native 
make or-else «* brought over.”” 

Separate from this fascinating interior is a 
long, low building devoted to the culinary 


department, through the exquisiteness of 


which one may enter the well kept garden 
where rows of red-peppers and beds of mint 
proclaim the epicurean taste of the cook and 


* 





Bitrance to the Tin Shop 


gardener. Tomato 
vines run rampant 
overthe picket fence, 
(heir fruit dropping 
upon the ground to 
decay, for sheer lack 
of any one to use it 
in this town of 
plenty. The cottage 
and garden, with its 
inviting summer 
house, their hospit- 
able owner permits 
visitors to freely in- 
spect, unless they 
trespass too far upon 
good nature, for 
even here the human 
animal, who has no 
delicacy of feeling, 
will intrude. Frag- 
rant loads of red- 
checked apples go down the road to the cider 
mill, where they are shovelled into the hopper, 
to ooze out asweet, brown stream, in the base- 
ment below. Peeping shyly in at the open 
door, lingers a group of bareheaded young- 
sters—a well selected straw grasped in each 
chubby fist explains their errand. 

Thirty acres of apple orchard! No won- 
der they keep an old white horse busy deliv- 

» 





. When the Cows Come Home. 
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In the Barnyard. 


ering cider around the village, in a huge cask 
on wheels, which you mistake for a sprinkling 
cart or some unique form of fire extinguisher. 
Three gallons of cider are delivered for each 
person, old or young, in every house, and 
sometimes two or three families occupy the 
same house. Their supply of late sweet 
apples, delivered the same day, heralds the 
‘<apple-butter night,’’ when all the women 
of the village are busily engaged in stirring 
their own individual kettles of seething apples 
and cider to keep them from burning. The 
surplus cider goes ‘to augment the supply of 
vinegar in the mammoth casks in the great 
cider cellar, where the juicy flood pours 
down to the casks through a hose-pipe large 
enough to extinguish 
an ordinary city fire. 

Everywhere are the 
watering troughs, with 
the clear spring water, 
piped from the hills, 
overflowing the mossy 
sides to run off in little 
rivulets down the dusty 
streets. It is a fact 
for artistic lamentation 
that the people of Zoar 
build and keep in per- 
fect repair such good 
picket fences. A ram- 
bling old stone wall 
now and then, or at 
least a few pickets off 
the fence, would add 
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a charming variety to 
the present monotony of 
well-kept street bound- 
aries. 

In answer to an in- 
quiry pertaining to their 
medical equipment, an 
inhabitant answered: 
‘«Doctor? Why, yes, 
two of ’em; one for the 
cows and one for the 
people!’’ An Idler who 
was quite seriously ill 
for two or three days 
and nights, with almost 
continuous attendance, 
found his bill called for 
sixty cents in return for 
service rendered. Peo- 
ple who are able to eat 
four times a day, seem to have little need 
of a physician. Between four and five 
o’clock in the morning the men who go 
to the fields have their breakfast, fol- 
lowed by a lunch of bread and beer at nine 
o’clock. The cooking of the twelve o’ clock 
dinner is a co-operative affair. In one house 
the soup and coffee are made, in another the 
potatoes are boiled, while the different vege- 
tables and desert are attended to in other 
houses. The dinner—for thirty or forty 
men—is collected by one man with a wagon, 
and appears in the harvest field at twelve 
o’clock sharp. Four o’clock brings a lunch 
of bread and cider, and seven o’clock rounds 
up the day with its final meal. 





A Corner of the Bake Shop. 
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Up at the hotel, where the Idler boards, 
he sits down to a table with accommodations 
for ten people. It is tacitly understood that 
there is an equatorial line dividing the table, 
and each company of five devotes itself to 
the viands at its own particular half of the 
table; a table so bountifully spread with pro- 
ducts of the community’s own fields, orch- 
ards and dairy that none need rise up hungry. 

The man of Zoar is never idle. Every 
man is fully equipped with at least two good 
trades.. In winter the village boasts one 
artist, whom the summer sees a diligent stone 
mason. The miller is a musician of great 
ability; the barber is a tailor, on off days, 
and after a three off-day’s search for him 
one of the Idlers was forced, in sheer des- 
peration, to take the tow-path to the next 
town to have his rapidly growing beard 
properly subjugated. The inhabitant is 
never in a hurry, and why should he be? 
He’s not inthe mad race for the American 
dollar, the co-operation lifts him above that 
scramble. Nor has he o’ermuch curiosity, 
yet there is a thing that will rivet his atten- 
tion, and he will sit down ina group be- 
neath the great tree in front of the one store, 
to watch you mount a tandem and glide 
down the winding, apple-tree shaded street 
that leads to the river and canal, where there 
is a good tow-path, which, in the morning, 
before the sun is too high, makes an ideal 
ride for the cyclist, with the willow-shaded 
river on one side, and the canal, with moss- 
grown locks and lazy boats on the other. 
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And while you are down by the river, go 
into the flour mill and meet the musical mil- 
ler, Peter Bimelar, a great-grandson of the 
founder of the colony. Besides grinding out 
ninety barrels of flour per diem, Peter found 
time to build a pipe-organ of two manuals 
(five octaves each) and pedals with a com- 
pass of twenty-seven notes. The pipes, 
sixty-one in number, were made from the 
timber of an old bolting-chest, and the case 
from a cherry-tree grown on the little Zoar 
farm of eight thousand acres. Through the 
medium of a seven-inch turbine wheel, the 
waters of the Tuscarawas were made to fur- 
nish the motor power of this organ, which 
proves to be one of surprising sweetness of 
tone. Finding the mill-loft too damp for 
this offspring of his mechanical ingenuity, he 
moved it to his home across the street. 

A reaction has begun, and the Idler is 
much more loath to go, than he was to stay 
in his first moments of disappointment. Re- 
luctantly he withdraws himself from the 
quiet village, wishing he might indefinitely 
linger here while ‘Time goes on and forgets 
him among the sleepy hills. Anyway, he 
will return with the robin, when the south 
wind lifts the drifts of pink and white blos- 
soms that will wreathe these low-hanging 
apple-boughs with subtle fragrance, and he 
can wade ankle-deep in dewy violets with 
no warning sign—‘‘ Keep off the grass.”’ 


Mrs. Witson G. Situ. 


Illustrated hy the author. 
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A MascuLins Woman. 


WOMAN whose profession it is to 
be masculine, I understand! But 
surely there are a certain number 

of them about; she cannot claim singularity 
on that score alone?’’ 

Frank Branches‘er tilted his chair back at 
a convenient angle until his feet rested easily 
on the ledge of his friend’s mantel, and 
watched the smoke from his cigarette drift 
upwards. He was a short, thick-set man ; 
yet the little hair which nature had left to 
him was of a silky fineness, showing that 
lack of sensitiveness was not among his fail- 
ings. His baldness spoke rather of the 
wearing of a nervous temperament than the 
steady passage of years. Yet he was not a 
very young man either—anything between 
thirty and forty-five might have fitted him 
without undue strain ; he was certainly con- 
siderably the senior of his companion, who 
stood squarely beside him, forceful and selt- 
confident, with the self-respect of a man of 
the world. As he received no answer, 
Branchester continued, with a slight hesita- 
tion in his speech, *¢And her age ?”’ 

<< If you’re going to the Elmwoods’ to- 
morrow, you'll see her,’’ said Kettering 
suddenly. ‘*She’s sure to be there. I 
don’t know her age: I never asked her.’ 


> 


EH. 


There was no difficulty in distinguishing 
the woman who had been thus indicated. 
When Branchester arrived at the Elmwoods’, 
inexcusably late, as was his habit, she was 
the person he noticed directly atter he had 
spoken to his hostess. She was big-boned 
and angular and sat by herself on a very low 
chair. 5 
black material, made high to the throat, with 
elbow sleeves, which, even to Branchester’s 


She wore a dress of some sort of 


uncritical glance, seemed unfashionable and 
odd. However, he wanted to know her, 
for he had great respect for Kettering’s judg- 
ment, and Kettering had spoken of her with 
approbation. His wish was speedily grati- 
fied ; he was introduced to ‘* Miss Sterge”’ 
and told to take her down to dinner. 

As they seated themselves at the table, 
Branchester noticed a glance pass between 
her and Kettering which interested him. He 


had never before seen that young man of 
rather impassive exterior look at anyone with 
such a merry sympathy in his eyes. His 
interest in his companion increased. He 
began on a common newspaper topic, for he 
knew she was by profession a writer for the 
journals and magazines. 

<< Terrible thing that colliery fire in South 
Wales! I hear it’s not under yet, and has 
been burning for a month.”’ 

<s Yes,”” 

«<I never ventured into a colliery myself, 
though one of my dearest friends has long 
I, am 
I am spared a more vivid 


tried to tempt me to the rash act. 
glad I retrained. 
imagination of this gruesome job.”’ 

She continued eating her soup without 
reply. He looked at her. 
tainly had a strangely comprehensive power. 
They seemed to absorb all attention to them- 
selves, set deeply under precipitous brows. 

«<I cannot bear to talk of it,’’ she said 


<<] have just come back from 
’ 


Her eyes cer- 


abruptly. 
there to-day.’ 


«Tam so sorry! I suppose your work 


leads you into terrible scenes at times ?”’ 
<<If not all of life, pain is a great part 
of it,’? she announced by way of answer. 

<< But it can be avoided by a little skillful 
management. My own consolation in life 
is to feel how very much more I might have 
suffered if I had not been an adept in shirk- 
ing disagreeable conditions.’” 

«sAh, you say She paused, flash- 
ing a merry look at him. ‘It is not good 
to believe all one says of himself.’’ 

«©Does that hold 





good in your own 


“ase 2??? he asked uickly 
Case 1€ asked quickly, 
‘«©No. I know myself, and I say what 
I know. I am not ashamed; I know my 


own chief characteristic.’’ 

«¢ May I be allowed to know it too?’”’ 

«« No, not now ; you are too much of a 
stranger. When J know you well, perhaps 
as well as I do Mr. Kettering.”’ 





Her neighbor on the other side—the editor 
of an evening paper—claimed her attention, 
and fairly monopolized her for the rest of 
dinner. She made one or two attempts to 
return to Branchester, but without success. 
Just as she rose to leave the table she said to 
him: 
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«« Well, we haven’t had much conversa- 
tion, have we? You must come to see me, 
if you will.”’ 

He assented gladly, but hoped for a nearer 
enewal of intercourse in the drawing-room. 
In this he was disappointed, for when he 
arrived tnere she had left—called away by a 
telegram from a newspaper office, his hostess 
told him. 


III. 


It was Sunday afternoon, after a cold, raw 
day, which was hurrying to its close, as if 
glad .o hide its miserable self in darkness. 
Far up above the street was a little flat, three 
rooms in all, where Marjory Sterge lived. 
She was quite alone. Her small handmaiden 
did not put in an appearance on Sundays. 
Marjory Sterge stood by the window with 
one foot on an ottoman, leaning forward, 
intent.on catching the remainder of the day- 
light to cobble the side of an old shoe, which 
she was stitching vigorously. On a tray 
beside her was a cup of tea, a loaf of bread, 
and some butter. She cut thick slices as she 
wanted them, and ate as she worked. ‘The 
room was bare, save for books, which were 
everywhere, one or two comfortable chairs, 
and a large square writing table. There 
was a knock on the outer door. She went 
to open it, still keeping the shoe on her left 
hand. 

<¢Oh, Mr. Kettering, I’m so glad to sce 
you. And you have brought Mr. Bran- 
chester? That is right. We didn’t have 
time to say anything to one another the 
other night. Have you had tea? No? 
Fill the kettle, please ; you know the ways 
of the place. There’s only bread and 
butter.’ 


She produced the necessary c 


hina, an 
left Kettering to make tea while she went 
unconcernedly on with her cobbling. 

«© There, that’s done,’’ she said at last, 
coming to join the men, who were near the 
fire. 

«Don’t light the lamp,”’ said Kettering. 
«<Tt?s much better without; and we’ve only 
come to talk.’’ 

The firelight was bright, and mingled 
pleasantly with the dim remainder of the 
daylight. They sat in three large chairs, 
and the men ate thick bread and butter and 
drank tea. Kettering and Miss Sterge talked, 
and Branchester listened. He learned that 
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there was a complete understanding between 
these two, though no complete agreement, 
They were opposed in politics, religion, and 
literary taste, and both were ably capable of 
defending their own side. The talk ranged 
over many topics. 

‘But this is very dull for you, Mr. 
Branchester,’’ said Miss Sterge, presently 
addressing him. <¢ With three persons there 
must always be two to talk and one to listen; 
if three talk, it confines them to such a little 
space—Jjust that where the three circles over- 
lap.’ 

<< am quite content to listen,’’ he assured 
her. 

<‘T should think you were a good jis- 
tener.”’ 

«¢ He’s not much of a talker,’ put in Ket- 
tering, quietly helping himself to a third 
edition of tea. 

‘¢[ saw your sister at the Elmwoods’,”’ 
continued Miss St 





2rge, without heeding the 
interruption. ‘She is very pretty.’’ 

«< Yes, she is very pretty,’’ echoed Bran- 
chester. 

«<But much, very much younger than 
you.’”’ 

<¢Yes, she is only eighteen. She is but 


my halt-sister,’’ he explained. ‘*I am 
growing old.’’ 


«<And I also,’’ she said frankly. <*«I 





shall be thirty-four soon.”’ 
«*[ am considerably vour senior.”’ 
pD “14 , ‘ ye = . - 
*¢ Possibly ; but for a man age is of no 


He enters on a new phase, 

perhaps, but it is as interesting as the pre- 
: co: ; 

ceding one. With an unmarried woman 

age merely means decline. ‘There is a great 


> 


c 


lifference between vou two. 

<< Kettering is fitteen years younger than 
I am,’’ said Branchester. ‘*] am forty.’’ 
Vs 


A fortnight later, and Miss Sterge was 
again alone in her own room, when she 
heard the summons at the outer door. It 
was about eight o’clock in the evening, but 
the little maid had not left—she was wash- 
ing up dishes in the diminutive scullery. 
Marjory left her to answer the door, and 
went on with her writing. Then a card 
with Branchester’s narne on it was handed 
to her. When Branchester entered she saw 
that he was under some great agitation, his 
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lips twitched nervously, and he coughed as 
a preliminary to speaking. 

“It is very good of you to see me, Miss 
Sterge, at this extraordinary hour,”’ he said, 
with hesitation. 

«« Why should you not come to see me? 
When I am going to know a person, I know 
him quite well the first time. Besides, you 
are sucha friend of my friend Mr. Kettering.”’ 

<<It was Kettering who sent me to you. 
It is about my sister. You saw her. She 
is in terrible distress, and men can do noth- 
ing. I came to you for advice. We have 
no women-folk, Miss Sterge, and I know no 
one to whom I could speak on a subject like 
this. She lives with me and my father, and 
I’m afraid she has been left to herself a good 
deal. She has been for a long time attracted 
by a man whom we neither of us approve of 
—a man men know is not the right sort of 
husband for a girl ; yet he is received every- 
where in society, and she has seen a great 
deal of him. We knew nothing definite 
against him by which we could justify our 
interference to her, nothing to make her 
know him as he is; and though, of course, 
she could not go dead against my father’s 
will and marry him, yet she has thought us 
merely unreasonable. We did not know it 
until recently, but they have considered 
themselves engaged for the last six months. 
Now we have, in time, thank God, dis- 
covered that he is already married, and has 
a wife and children living abroad. We told 
the child, and it has almost killed her. She 
is so innocent, so young; at first she would 
not believe it, and now I am afraid for her 
reason. She won’t see us; she won’t let 
us speak to her. You know what she is 
like: you saw her. Did you ever see so 
fresh a face ?”’ 

Miss Sterge rose, took a rusty black hat 
off a chair, and skewered it wich pins, 
picked up a pair of woolen gloves, and stood 
before him. 

«* May I goto her?’’ she asked. ** You 
can say I ania nurse come to prescribe for her.”’ 

«<It is too much. It is what J wanted. 
I dared not ”” he stammered. 

«« Let us go. My cloak is im the lobby,”’ 
she answered. 

They hailed a cab outside, and were 
driven off. 

««T think I have discovered your chief 
characteristic for myself,”” he said, 








A Masculine Woman. 


6* Yes?”? 

«« A boundless sympathy.’” 

«<T believe it is true. Oh, I suffer so in 
people! I love them so; I love the whole 
world ; and one can do so little.’’ 

«¢T don’t call this little.”’ 

«Tt is good of you. That is one’s com- 
fort to feel that people come to one for help 
and comfort. Perhaps they know how I 
long to help them; for so many come—of 
all classes and ranks. Oh, the love-stories 
I have heard !’’ Shesmiled sadly. <«« Every 
one tells me their secrets ; and it makes the 
world very rich, very interesting.”’ 

«<« Life must be a wonderful human docu- 
ment to you.”’ 

«<It is. So many say that life is monoto- 
nous. It may be if you live on the surface; 
but once you pierce the crust, it is so strange 
and varied. Such weird, incredible stories 
I have found, such throbbing hearts ! ”’ 
They arrived at the house, and went in. 


V. 


«*I owe you something, old fellow. I 
should never have gone to her if you had 
not made me.”’ 

Branchester and Kettering were in the 
smoking-room of the former’s home the 
same evening: Upstairs poor little Eva 
Branchester was sleeping. At first she had 
resisted the well-meant endeavors of this 
strange dark woman who had come to her ; 
but infinite tact prevailed, and after a time 
she had given way, and shown her bitter 
agony, as she clung to her ¢¢ nurse.”’ 

«© You don’t know what she has been 
and is to me,”’ said Kettering, suddenly. 

Branchester looked at him keenly, but did 
not speak. 

««She has altered my whole life. © What- 
ever energy or character I have is owing to 
her. I was a fool before I knew her.’’ 
Kettering was not usually expansive. ‘She 
is an angel,’’ he went on fervently, while 
Branchester smiled faintly at the memory of 
the rusty hat and red-knuckled hands. «<I 
tell her every thought.”’ 

«© You don’t mean you are in love with 
her?’’ said Branchester, coolly, judging 
that the moment had come for application 
of a cold douche. ‘*It isa kind of mother- 
love.”’ 

Kettering rose to his feet suddenly. <«I 
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love her more than I ever loved before,’’ he 
said hotly. <¢ But how can I tell her so? 
She looks on me as a boy. She would 
laugh at the idea.”’ 

««] beg your pardon sincerely,’’ said 
Branchester, ‘‘ for my unlucky speech.’’ 
VI. 

«« May I see you home ?”’ 

Marjory Sterge turned, and smiled at 
Kettering, who was putting her cloak round 
her shoulders. and answered instantly, 

«Yes, if you like.’’ 

It was about eleven o’clock when they 
turned out of the square. 

«* Are you tired ?’’ he asked. 

««No.’’ 

«€ Like to walk ?”’ 

She nodded. Her mind was full of the 
girl she had just left, of her daintiness and 
sweetness. She thought of her as she had 
last seen her, of the femininity of her sur- 
roundings, the frills and cambric and soft 
lace. 

Seeing that she was in no mood for con- 
versation, Kettering was silent. When they 
reached her own block, she fumbled for her 
key. As she opened the door she grazed 
her hand a little against the lock, and gave 
a slight cry. The light from a neighboring 
street lamp fell across it. 

<< My stupid red hands! they are always 
in the way,”’ she said quickly. 

Kettering looked at the bruise. ‘¢¢ The 
dear red hand!’’ he said suddenly, and, 
bending down, kissed it fervently. Then 
something came in his throat and choked 
him. He turned hastily away, and went 
into the street. 

She let herself in, trembling from head to 
foot. She wandered up to her own floor in 
a dazed way, mechanically guarding the 
hand that had been kissed from contact with 
anything external. ‘Then, when she reached 
her own room, she flung her hat and coat 
aside, and sank down on her knees by a 
chair. A new sensation was upon her, a 
new life opened before her—a man had 
kissed her hand, and kissed it passionately. 
Never before had a man loved her, never 
before had anyone given her devotion. She 
had been consoler, helper, friend, and she 
had not starved ; she had lived plentifully on 
the strong, life-sustaining bread of friendship, 
but had never drunk of the exhilarating wine 


> 
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of a passionate love. She blessed the man 
who loved her—she could have adored him 
for loving her. All the contrast between 
her own angular uncouthness and the fem- 
inine daintiness of other women, which had 
troubled her, seemed swept away; she would 
have changed with no woman, for she was 
loved for herself alone. She had always 
known her own defects, but could not rem- 
edy them. Whatever she wore always 
looked singular. She was too poor to go to 
a good dressmaker and say, ‘*’ Turn me out 
well, and never mind the cost;’’ and she 
had at last resigned herself to the inevitable, 
and accepted the fact that she was not quite 
like other women. Now it mattered not. 
She thought of the soft sweet girl nestling 
like a silky kitten in her pretty pillows, and 
remembered that Kettering might have loved 
her had he chosen, but he had not. A rush 
of gladness filled her mind; heaven opened 
up. Happy wife and happy mother—a fate 
she had set aside as impossible—was to be 
hers. Men called her strong; it was only 
because she had been forced into the position. 
Gladly would she resign it. As she knelt 
there she marveled at the transformation of 
her life. When at last she went to bed, 
she fell asleep instantly, surrounded by inex- 
plicable bliss. 

It was broad daylight when she awoke, 
and the visions of the night had fled. With 
the first ray of the commonplace light she 
knew how untenable those visions were. 
They must forever remain in the land of 
dreams. She lay calmly thinking. How 
old was she? Thirty-four! Nearly nine 
years Kettering’s senior. She reckoned it 
up relentlessly—a great gulf in time, which 
would widen as she grew older. Then she 
saw herself—awkward, angular, peculiar. 
How would she Jook beside such a young, 
handsome husband? He was already on 
the ladder of a prosperous career. How 
men would ridicule his choice of a scarecrow 
wife! But these things might have been 
overcome if she had felt there was real love 
between herself and him. No; she was 
uncompromising. She did love him in one 
way; she believed she could have taught 
herself to obey him, and to give up her will 
in all things to his ; yet she was not the real 
mate forhim. Again and again she had felt 
it in their intercourse, even if he, less finely 
fibred, had not. He did not really love 
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her ; he had been carried away by an enthu- 
siasm of the mind. If she became his wife, 
no one would be more alive to her oddity 
than he. He was so particular. She recalled 
some of his remarks about other women. 
Then he did not know her. There were 
wild, untathomed gulfs in her nature of 
which he knew nothing. He was not strong 
enough, nor old enough, nor masterful 
enough for her. The marriage would re- 
solve itself into an ill-assorted union. The 
temptation was strong to accept him, to sink 
the awkward questions, to shut her eyes, and 
call herself ridiculous. Other women had 
married men their juniors and been happy. 
Kettering was clever, good, exceptionally 
well-born. But no, it could never be. Yet 
she would ever feel a depth of gratitude to 
him, the one man who had dared to treat 
her asa woman. She would never forget 
it, and if ever the time came when he should 
need help, how gladly would she sacrifice 
herself for him! She had not lived alone 
for nearly twenty years without learning self- 
control. She believed she could answer him 


when he came, without greatly huting him. 

He did come—early, as she knew he 
would ; he was no laggard. And she gave 
him her decision clearly and decisively. 

««T knew you did not love me,”’ he said. 
<< [ was a fool ever to mention it. Now, I 
suppose, I must not see you any more?”’ 
She smiled. ** You may come here just 
as often as you like,’’ she said. She knew 
this case was not like other cases, and that 
the cure would come the sooner for this 
treatment. ‘It will make no difference to 
me. I shall never marry. J sometimes 
think I love all the world too much to reserve 
a deep reservoir for one.”’ 

So he left her, and as he went out of the 
door he sighed. He should never care for 
Marjory was too good, 
too true; she had spoilt him for other women. 
Yet it was true others did not see her with 
his eyes. He remembered Branchester’s re- 
mark about the mother-love, and gave a little 
shudder. Would other people have said 
that also? 


anyone else—never. 


G. E. Mirron. 


Whene er My Lady Plays. 


When twilight comes, and o’er the dusky room 


The soul of melody floats in the gloom— 


When blossom-thoughts expand to perfect bloom—. 
Tis then my lady plays. 


I, sitting where the lingering ray of light 


Illumines, lovingly, hair black as night, 


Feel a strange thrill of p 


sychical delight 


Whene’er my lady plavs. 


Then all the garish glitter of the day 


Fades softly into twilight’s soothing gray, 
And heaven is not very tar away 
Whene’er my lady plays. 


Irwin Beaumont. 


























Tur Nosgie Sport or ARCHERY. 


OM Eaway tothe 


woodland this 


5 WANDERED thro 
August morning, | All -onie Samana 

with your trusty bow When flashing light 
and quiver of fleet-flying 

rrows; the moss is soft 

beneath our feet, the oe ee 
breeze is but lazily stir- The brook did st 
ring in the trees, and And on the incer 


ie sun is half hidden 
in a hazy cloud. Or 
come to the field where 
the many ringed target 
has been set, far across 
and 


Wa 
The « 
And on that 





the green, there 
is a clump of trees in As by the gr 
whose* grateful shade 
rest while 


our turn with 


we may 


aWaltl 





} ; A 
the bow. Anyway, 


come out, armed and 
ready for a turn with 
the bow and arrows, 


for it is an ideal arch- 
and the op- 
y for so noble 
a sport should not be 
And arch- 


Ty ]. } 
ery day, 


Pp rtunity 


neglected. 
er\ is a 
—a pastime which 
has been followed by 
kings and the highest 


of the land 


noble sport 


from times 


now so far distant 
that they cannot 
be calculated. The very origin of arch- 
ancient that it is shrouded in 
obscurity. Undoubtedly it was the primi- 
tive defence of primitive man, and though 
time improved the bow and 
produced better arrows, the principle re- 
mained the same, and for centuries game 


ery is $o 
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onl 


and 


was brought down, family feuds were waged, 
tournaments were held, kings and princes 
amused themselves, and battles were fought 
by means of the bow and arrow. In an- 
cient mythology we find many records of 
the bow. Apollo, whom Homer calls the 
«« Far-darter,’’ skilled the 
other gods in archery, and Diara, his sister, 


was above all 


the huntress-queen, is almost always pictured 
with a bow or quiver. The arrows of 


Broke bright across my way. 


The murmuring breeze cried ‘¢ Listen!”’ 


breathed ‘* Beware,” 






borne the sound of silver horn, 
mblem of the chase, 
glorious Summer morn 
Soon saw I, face to face, 


Diana with her quiver, 

Apoll » with his bow, 
een-banked river 
They sought the deer and dee. 


And in the merrie companic, 
That followed in their train 
Were lords and ladies fair to se 


And nymphs to turn the brain. 


Bold Robin Hood and Little John, 
And all the Merry Men 

Of Sherwood Forest rode them on, 
And passea into the glen. 


And others from all 
And eke from many climes, 

From high and lowly stations, 
From new and ancient times; 


All bore the bow and quiver, | 
And joy sat on each face, 

And by the green-banked river, 
I joined them in the chase. 


Cupid, although of 
quite another sort, were 
just as effective, and 
moreover the rosy little 
god shoots them to the 





silver sheen 





present day. 
In Homer’s «Iliad ”’ 
g Apollo is described as 
1 air descending from Mount 
Olympus ‘‘enraged in 
heart, having upon his 
shoulders his bow and 


‘ly glisten, 


1 


quiver, covered on all 
sides. As he moved, 
the shafts rattled upon 
but he 
went along like unto the 

Then he sa 
apart 


his shoulders, 


night. 


down from the 


ships, and sent among 





them an arrow, and ter- 
rible arose the sound of 
the silver bow.’’ Again 
when the Greeks and 
the Trojans are fight- 
ing, Homer gives a most 
inspiring description of 
the the 
bow of Pandarus, and 
the flight of the arrow 
to Menelaus. But the 
most spirited and the 
most famous bending 
of a bow in ancient 
history is on the oc- 
casion of Ulysses’ return from the Trojan 
war, when his wife, Penelope, agrees to ac- 
cept fora husband the one among her suitors 
who can bend the great bow of Ulysses and 


nations, 


stringing of 


send an arrow through the twelve rings. 
Not a man of them could accomplish the feat, 
but the mighty hero himself came forward, 


‘¢ And drew with ease. One hand aloft displayed 
The bending horns, and one the string essayed. 
From his essay‘ng hand the string, let fly, 
Twanged shor: and sharp like the shrill swallow’s cry. 

Now, sitting as he was, the cord he drew, 

Through every ringlet leveling his view, 

Then notched the shaft, released and gave it wing, 

The whizzing arrow vanished from the string, 

Sung on direct and threaded every ring.”” 


The bow was, of course, an important 
weapon in ancient warfare, and the nobie 
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First Descent of Julius Czsar upon Britain, showing that the Natives had 
Bows and Arrows at that Time. 


Greeks regarded the use of poisoned arrows 
as highly discreditable. Often fire was car- 
ried into a besieged city by means of wrap- 
ping arrows in cloths or inflammable materi- 
als, soaked with oil and lit just at firing. 
This method was moré frequently employed 
in naval warfare. In augury arrows were 
often used to declare the oracles, and they were 
quite frequently employed for the purpose 
of divination. In the Bible it is related that 
«<The King of Babylon stood at the parting 
of the way at the head of two ways to use 
divination: he made his arrows bright.”’ 
Plato recommended that boys after six 
years of age ‘should learn horsemanship and 
archery, and the hurling of darts and the 
using of slings, and the females, too, if they 
consent.’? All savage nations early teach 
their young to handle the bow and arrow. 
It is related that the Indian children of 
Demerara have to shoot at the maize cake 
and venison which their mother puts in a 
high tree before she will give it to them for 
breakfast, and another race of savages living 
on Lake Aral, at the age of seven are com- 
pelled to hunt for themselves. This tribe, 
who are called Bashkirs, are particularly 
strong and sturdy soldiers, though using only 
the bow and quiver. They were of great 


assistance to the Russian army in harassing 
the French in the retreat from Moscow. 

In ancient history we read of the archers 
of every nation. The Assyrians, the Per- 
sians, the Egyptians, the Greeks, the Goths, 
all used the bended bow, and in preservations 
of ancient sculpture many figures are bearing 
bows and quivers. The Turkish and Per- 
sian women often partook of the pastime of 
archery, and the Shah always encouraged the 
sport among his courtiers.and soldiers. In 
the tournaments and bouts that were held, 
the Shah very frequently took part the same 
as one of his subjects, and generally was the 
most skilled archer among them. One of the 
favorite diversions was to place a globe filled 
with coins at the top of a tall pole, and the 
archer would let fly an arrow at it, while 
galloping past on his mettlesome steed. On 
the tomb of King Darius was engraved: 
‘¢Darius, the Persian lies buried here, 

Who in riding and shooting had never a peer.” 


> 


Clorinda, the Moorish Queen, was called 
«¢Star of the Archers,’? on account of her 
marvelous skill, and many other women of 
the ancient East attained great proficiency 
with the bow. ‘Tasso sang thus of a famous 
warrior maid: 
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‘© Her rattling quiver at her shoulder hung, 

Therein a flash of arrows feathered weel ; 

In her right hand a bow was bended strong, 
Therein a shaft headed with mortal steel ; 

So fit to shoot, she singled out among 
Her foes who first her quarrel’s strength should 

feel ; 
So fit to shoot, Latona’s daughter stood, 
When Niobe she killed and all her brood. 


- 


While thus the worthies of the Western crew 
Maintained their brave assault and skirmish hot, 
Her mighty bow Clorinda often drew, 
And many a sharp and deadly arrow shot ; 
And from her bow no steeled shaft there flew, 
But that some blood the cursed engine got, 
Blood of some valiant knight or man of fame, 
For that proud shootress scorned the meaner game.’ 


> 


During the Punic wars the Carthaginian 
ladies gave up their long and heavy tresses 
to help *the bowstrings, which was consid- 
ered a most noble sacrifice. 
An account of an exhibition 
of equestrian archery held in 
the Hippodrome at Constan- 
tinople is worthy of quotation 
here: ‘*A brave troop of 
archers mounted on the finest 
Arab steeds now arrived, and 
their presence excited an uni- 
versal murmur of applause. 
Indeed, their skill and adroit- 
ness were most extraordinary. 
Having finished several courses 
with the target and jareed, 
they again put their coursers 
to the gallop, sheathing and 


unsheathing their cimetars 
without stopping. In the 
same manner they shot thrice, : 


with the bow. Each archer 
first aimed at and struck the 
hinder shoe of the horse im- 
mediately in advance of him. 
At the second course they 
planted their arrows in a gilt 
ball, fixed on the top of a lotty 
mast that stood in the centre 
of the Hippodrome. And, 
lastly, they shot through a 
ring. One noble cavalier 
took off his saddle, placed it 
upon his courser’s neck, and 
then refastened the girths, 
while going at the top of the 
animal’s speed. ‘This same 
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* Turk laid an orange on the turban of one 
of his slaves, and spurring his courser struck 
it in pieces with an arrow, repeating the ex- 
periment a second and even a third time, 
without drawing bridle or injury to him who 
acted target.’’ 

This, of course, immediately suggests the 
story of William Tell who shot an apple off 
his son’s head, without injury to the boy, 
and it also brings to mind several hunters’ 
boasts. One is of an Indian whose strength 
in shooting was so great that an arrow from 
his bow went through a buffalo, killing not 
only her but a calf at her side. Another is 
that an Indian archer shot a little bird sitting 
on a cow’s back without even grazing the 
cow. As is well known, the Indians are 


particularly proficient with the bow, and it 
has always seemed to be their natural weapon. 
Longfellow wrote: 


** Then, ho for a Life in the Woods, Say I’’—Robin Hood. 
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Battle of Crecy, showing ancient cross bow. 


‘Strong of arm was Hiawatha: 
He could shoot the arrows upward, 
Shoot them with such strength and swiftness 
That the tenth had left the bowstring 
Ere the first to earth had fallen.”’ 


which was a most remarkable feat. 

There are also stories of hunters who have 
shot two stags with a single arrow, and it 
was the boast of the Greeks that some of 
their warriors could Jet loose three arrows at 
the same time which would strike three sep- 
arate persons. 

Coming down to more modern times we 
read that archery was probably introduced 
into England by the Romans, though it 
would seem that the early Saxons and Danes 
must have had some knowledge of so primi- 
tive a weapon. At any rate, from that time 
it was the defence of every Briton. ‘The 
victory of William the Conqueror at Hast- 
ings was due to the skill of his archers, and 


Harold, the Saxon King, as every one 
knows, was killed by an arrow which 
pierced his right eye, just as the sun sank 
over the battlefield. In the War of Roses 
bows and arrows were used by the forces of 
Lancaster and York, and all through English 
history are found records of valiant archers. 
Richard I., the Lion-Hearted, and his com- 
pany of archers performed many great ex- 
ploits on their crusade to the Holy Land by 
means of the bow. The monks of England 
were fond of archery, and often wandered 
through the forests, bow in hand, in searci 
of game for feast-days. King John was viv- 
lently opposed to this practice among the 
“‘friars gray,’’ and ordered the monascery 
in Hampshire searched and a heavy fine im- 
posed for each arrow found. In spite of 
this, the jolly brothers managed to go hunt- 
ing now and then, and there is a story that 
one day the king, out hunting with a large 
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party, came upon a company of monks, all 
clad in gown and cowl, and vigorously 
twanging the forbidden bow. 

‘he archer with whose doings everyone 
is most familiar, and whose adventures and 
chivalry are most admired, is, of course, the 
outlaw Robin Hood. In Sher- 
wood forest, surrounded by such valiant 
companions as Little John, Will Scarlet, and 
the rest of his goodly company of merry 
men, he lived a free and happy life. He 
founded a code of manners and morals for 
his followers : each must be brave, fearlessly 
strong at arms, chivalrous and pure ; they 
«‘relieved’’ rich wanderers through their 
forest and divided the gold amongst the 
poor; they were chivalrous “and tender 
toward all women and old men, staunch and 
true to each other and deadly enemies to the 
rich and oppressive. They rarely cid harm 
to their victims, simply taking what they 
considered a just share of their gold. And 
so they lived their merry life in lovely Sher- 
wood forest, ‘‘under the 
greenwood tree,”’ rollicking, 
singing their woodland songs, 
and quafling the ‘* brown 
October ale.’? And_ here 
Maid Marian, re- 
nouncing her title to be with 
bold Robin whom she loved. 
There is no more romantic or 
pleasing story in history than 
this tale of Robin Hood, his 
Merry Men and Maid Mar- 
ian. ‘Tennyson has made it 
the subject of that exquisitely 
poetic drama ‘¢ The Forest- 
ers’? ; the merry opera, 
‘«©Robin Hood,’’ takes the 
story for its basis ; ‘Thomas 
Love Peacock has written 
the story most charmingly 
under the title «¢ Maid Ma- 
rian,’’ introducing many me- 
lodious bits of verse: 

‘© Oh! bold Robin Hood is a for- 

ester good 

As ever drew bow in the merry 
greenwood, 

At his bugle’s shrill singing the 
echoes are ringing, 

The wild deer are springing for 
many a rood ; 

Its summons we follow, through 
brake, over hollew, 


The thrice-blown sirill sum- 
mons of bold Robin Hood. 


famous 


came 
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*¢ And what eyc hath e’er seen such a sweet Maiden 

Queen 

As Marian, the pride of the forester’s green ? 

A sweet garden-flower, she blooms in the bower 

Where alone to this hour the wild rose has been ; 

We hail her in duty, the queen of all beauty, 

We will live, we will die by our sweet Maiden 
Queen !”” 


When Robin Hood, having been seized 
with a grievous illness, betook himself to 
Sopwell Abbey, to be cared for by the nuns 
residing there, it is thought that the one 
attending him bled him to death, for, accord- 
ing to the old ballad, in prescribing for h¥ 
ailments, 


‘6 She blooded him in the vein of the arm, 
And locked him up in the room, 
There did he bleed all the live-long day, 
Until the next day at noon. 


“« He then bethought him of a casement door, 
Thinking for to be gone, 
He was so weak he could not leap, 
Nor he could not get down. 


The Costume of the Royal Toxophilite Society. 
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‘¢ He then bethought him of his bugle horn 
Which hung low down to his knee, 
He set his horn unto his mouth 
And blew out weak blasts three. 


‘¢ Then Little John when hearing him, 
As he sat under the tree, 
‘I fear my master is nearly dead, 
He blows so wearily.’ ”” 


Little John goes to his master’s rescue and 
finds him apparently bleeding to death. He 
is so incensed against the nun who was 
believed to have hurt Robin that he wanted 
to wreak immediate vengeance on her 
treacherous head, but Robin, ever chival- 
rous, refused to have her harmed, saying, 


*¢ T never hurt fair maid in all my time, 
Nor at my end shall it be ; 
But give me my bent bow in my hand, 
And a broad arrow I’ ll let flee ; 
And where this arrow is taken up 
There shall my grave digged be. 


‘¢ Lay me a green sod under my head, 
And another at my feet ; 
And lay my bent bow by my side, 
Which was my music sweet ; 
And make my grave of gravel and green, 
Which is most right and meet. 


‘*¢ Let me have strength and breadth enough 
With a green sod under my head, 
That they may say when I am dead 
Here lies bold Robin Hood. 


*¢ These words they readily promised him, 
Which did bold Robin please ; 
And there they buried bold Robin Hood, 
Near to the fair Kirkleys.”” 


Shakespeare must have been an accom- 
plished archer, for there are hundreds of 
references to the bow and quiver throughout 
his works, and Scott, in the ‘¢ Lady of the 
Lake,’’ says: 

“The Douglas drew a bow of might, 
His first shaft entered in the white, 


And when in turn he shot again, 
The second split the first in twain.”” 


Archery was considered a most noble 
sport in England for many centuries, and 
each succeeding sovereign encouraged his 
loyal subjects in the practice of the bow and 
arrows. Edward III. was so anxious to 
maintain the glory of the bow that everyone 
was commanded to practice archery on Sun- 
days and holidays, in lieu of other sports. 
Butts were erected on public grounds set 
aside for the purpose, and everyone was ex- 
pected to assemble for practice on the days 
mentioned, under penalty of incurring the 
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royal displeasure. Only peers and the clergy 
were exempt. It was a penal offense to use 
bad material in the manufacture of bow and 
arrows, and under Edward IV. it was a law 
that ‘‘every Englishman and every Irishman 
living with an Englishman should have a bow 
his own height.’’ At the battle of Shrews- 
bury, where the gallant Hotspur was slain, 
the archers were an important body, and 
the wielders of the bow won the battles of 
Agincourt, Poictiers and Crecy. At the last 
named a partial shower fell on the French 
army, and then the sun suddenly broke over 
the English, shining on their armor and daz- 
zling the eyes of the French, but the English, 
owing to this stroke of fortune, were enabled 
to fire with deadly effect. 

Margaret of Anjou is reported to have 
been proficient enough with the bow to kill 
a buck with a broad arrow, while on a visit 
to Scotland. 

There is a record of the unfortunate Anne 
Boleyn owning shafts, shooting gloves, belt, 
and other parephernalia of archery, and 
Eilzabeth was very fond of the sport. Ac- 
companied by her favorite, Lady Desmond, 
she often went on shooting expeditions, at 
which the fair Desmond dared not shoot for 
fear of excelling her majesty. Henry VIII. 
was an enthusiastic archer and a pretty good 
shot; he gave an exhibition of his prowess 
at the Field of the Cloth of Gold, before 
Francis of France, and often conferred high 
honors on skilful archers of his court. Other 
English monarchs fond of archery were 
James I., Edward VI., Charles I., who had 
his portrait painted with bow in hand, 
Charles II., and George IV., who was the 
patron of the Royal Kentish Bowmen. In 
1485 Henry VII. instituted the Yeomen of 
the Guard, who were then all archers. 
Richard III. commanded a thousand trained 
archers, whom he loaned to the Duke of Bre- 
tagne, for a certain expedition, and the same 
men afterwards fought at Bosworth Field. 
The Earl of Pembroke, who led an expedi- 
tion into Ireland, in which bows and arrows 
were used instead of swords, was called 
Strongbow, on account of the force with 
which his very long arms could twang the 
bow. 

The Welsh were particularly fine archers 
in the old times, and the Normans greatly 
dreaded their arrows. One of their finest 
shots was buried in a tomb, carved to rep- 





From Tennyson’s ‘‘ The Foresters.’’ 


Apa Renan 28 Maid Marian. Joun Drew as Robin Hood. 
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resent an archer, bow in hand, with one 
arrow beneath his hilt, and the words en- 
graved: 


‘¢ Here lyeth Jenkyn Wrayle, chief forester in fee, 
A braver fellow never was, nor ever will there be.’ 


> 


About 1700 archery had a great vogue in 
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ous societies interested in the sport, and a 
National Archery Meeting was first held in 
Chicago in 1879, when Maurice Thompson 
was elected president. ‘These meetings 
have been held annually at different cities 
throughout the United States, and several 
cities maintain their own associations. ‘The 


United States Champion from 1888 to 1893 
was L. W. Maxson. 

<< There is no exercise,’’ says an enthusiast, 
«more healthy or more rational, or which 
returns more genuine gratification to the man 
who practices it.””_ And surely there is no 


England, the ladies taking as active an inter- 
est in the sport as the men. ‘The costume 
of the ladies of the Royal Surrey Archers is 
worthy of description here. ‘* White mus- 
lin round gown, green and buff sash; white 
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chip hat bound with narrow green riband. 
Riband of the same color as the sash encir- 
cled the crown, on which were two bows, 
rising one above the other. A magnificent 
snow-white ostrich plume waved over this 
tasteful headgear, and a sprig of box was so 
arranged beneath as to appear just above the 
wearer’s left eyebrow.’’ 

The costume of the lady members of the 
Bowmen of Wye is also quaint: ‘Plain 
white muslin gown, bound with green satin 
riband; a green and white sash; small green 
satin hat (!) with a white feather tipped 
with green, and having a motto inscribed on 
the bandeau.’’ 

Archery in America has never attained 
great prominence, although there are numer- 


exercise which in its outward aspect is more 
pleasing to the eye: A smooth stretch of 
green field, by which, perchance winds a 
silver river, the glistening target, the grace- 
ful bow, the bright dresses of the lady- 
archers as they emulate the huntress-queen, 
and bear the full arrowed quiver, and just 
such weather as this poet sings : 


*¢Clear had the day been from the dawn, 

All checkered was the sky, 

Thin clouds, like scraps of cobweb lawn, 
Veiled heaven’s most glorious eye. 

The wind had no more strength tnan this, 
As leisurely it blew, 

To make one leaf the next to kiss, 
That closely by it grew.”’ 


Beatrice STURGES. 





Battle of Agincourt. Line of Archers to the Left. 
























































viewing the entire product of two and one-half centuries, others confining them- 
selves to a more or less limited period, and still others presenting a mere chron- 

ology of the most important works that have been issued since the beginning. 
Captaim John Smith was probably the first to review our early affairs, and the pilgrim 
fathers, Bradford and Winslow, produced their share of our early literature, and at that time 


M ‘ees histories of our books and bookmen have been written by able pens, some re- 


began the realization of American books. Reminders of this era have been handed down 
to us in ** The Bay Psalm Book,’’ ‘*The Indian Bible,’’ and later «*’The New England 
Primer,’’ followed in a quarter of a century by that famous children’s book, «* Mother 
Goose’s Melodies’? and four New England classics, the history of which will live as long 
as print and paper. 

As a purely American production the ‘¢ Metrical Version of the Psalms’ 
being written, or in this particular instance translated, and printed in this country. 
tory is as follows: 


” was the first, 


Its his- 






































ARLY in the career of the Massachu- 
K, setts Bay Colony the printing press, 
that engine of progress and know!]- 

edge, gained its foothold; in 1639 its first 
productions were given to the world, the 
first settlers at Plymouth having come upon the 
scene less than twenty years before. Many of 
the early settlers were men of learning and of 





letters, who made minute records of events 
as they transpired, as is known by the vol- 
uminous manuscript records which have been 
left behind them. In many cases these rec- 


ords were themselves put into type in the 
Colony at the time, notably, certain journals, 
laws and religious counsels. 

Just when the first printing press and types 
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were brought to the Colony, and by whom, 
is not known, but it must have been some- 
where in the early thirties of 1600. A 
minister, whose name has not been preserved, 
was the means of introducing them, but, as 
he died on the voyage, they were not put 
into operation until Stephen Daye, son of 
John Daye, an eminent printer of London, 
came hither to run the press, and finally, in 
1639, set up the machinery at Cambridge 
and began work. It is probable that Daye 
merely ran the establishment for other par- 
ties, for, although his name appeared on the 
work sent out as ‘¢ Printer,’’ it is confidently 
asserted that he was a very bad workman, 
evidences of his lapses so testifying. To do 
him full justice, however,-he did not qualify 
when the original engagement was made, as 
other than a pressman, but here in the Cam- 
bridge shop the whole round of duties fell 
upon his shoulders, with somewhat question- 
able results. 

The first product of the establishment was 
*¢The Freeman’s Oath,’’? which was soon 
followed by various minor pamphlets and 
works of a judicial or religious character. 
Within a year, in 1640, was issued ‘¢ The 
Psalms in Metre: Faithfully Translated for 
the Use, Edification and Comfort of the 
Saints in Publick and Private, Especially in 
New England.’? This was the famous 
««Bay Psalm Book.’ It was printed in 
Roman type and consisted of some three 
hundred pages, in the form of a Crown 8vo. 
It contained no hymns or scriptural songs, 
only the Psalms, which were translated 
directly from the original by Revs. Weld 
and Eliot, who, it was thought, were com- 
petent to perform the work, but how well 
they succeeded is an open question, for, 
however earnest their intention to produce 
something worthy of their constituency may 
have been, the result did not indicate any 
great familiarity with the task. An edition 
published in 1758 gives the following infor- 
mation in the preface: 


In 1636 there were come over thither near thirty 
pious and learned ministers, educated in the Universities 
of England, and from tbe same exalted Principles of 
Scripture, Purity in Religious worship, they set them- 
selves to translate the Psalms and other Scripture Songs 
into English Metre, as near as possible to the inspired 
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They committed this Work especially to the Rev. 
Mr. Weld and the Rev. John Eliot, Apostle to the 
Indians, who lived in Roxbury, and who were well 
acquainted with the Hebrew in which the Old Testa- 
ment, and the Greek in which the New Testament 
were originally written. 

They finished the Psalms in 1640, which were first 
printed by Mr. Daye in that year, at our Cambridge, 
and honour of being the First Book printed in North 
America, and as far as I find in the New World.”’ 


This last clause has since been disproved 
by the information that the art of printing 
was practiced in Mexico and other Spanish 
provinces many years before the settlement 
of the English colonies in North America. 

The second edition of the ** Bay Psalm 
Book’’ was issued in 1647 and contained a 
few Spiritual Songs, as did other subsequent 
editions. As to the criticism of the trans- 
lators’ and compilers’ work, it was said that 
they had not the least acquaintance with the 
principles of rhyme, and so ludicrous. was 
the production that a Mr. Shepard of Cam- 
bridge addressed them thus, after the work 
appeared : 


** You Roxbury poets, keep clear of the crime 
Of missing to give us a very good rhyme. 
And you of Dorchester your verses lengthen, 
And with the text’s own words you will them 
strengthen.’ 


Future editions were improved upon from 
time to time, as, in the words of Cotton 
Mather, <¢ it was found to be necessary that 
a little more art should be applied.’’ The 
first edition abounded in typographical errors 
and was entirely wrong as to punctuation, 
spelling and capitalization, due probably to 
the fact that the printer Daye was not an 
accomplished compositor. 

Thus is shown the beginning of the first 
press set up in the Colonies. -Its successors 
came soon after, and, in a way, no doubt 
competed with it, but Daye and his immedi- 
ate successors showed the way for an adequate 
supply of the increasing demand. 
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<P— ; AHE little Bible of New England”’ 

will be recalled by many who in 

their youth have been called to 
task by its admonitions and prevailed upon 
by its counsels, For years this classic of 
olden time has shared the distinction with 
«« Mother Goose’s Melodies for Children’”’ 
as being the most famous book for children 
which the country has produced. Hundreds 
of thousands and perhaps millions of copies 
have been issued since the first edition in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century, and 
likewise it follows that millions have felt its 
influence. Aside from its religious features, 
its rudimentary principles of spelling and 
reading formed a further instructive and 
gratifying property and the book filled the 
two-fold mission of educator and religious 
instructor. 

The authorship of the original ¢¢ Primer ”’ 
is clothed in obscurity, although it has in- 
cluded from time to time examples of the 
work of men prominent in the religious 
movements of the day, as for instance the 
«Cradle Hymn’’ of the Reverend Isaac 
Watts and the poetical effusion of John 
Rogers, which begins 





*< T leave you here a little book 
For you to look upon, 
That you may see your father’s face 
When he is dead and gone.”’ 

The facts of history relating to the first 
edition start from Albion across the seas, 
when, during the reign of the ‘* Merry 
Monarch,’’ one Benjamin Harris who had 
a printing business near the Royal Exchange, 
incurring the displeasure of the ruling house 
fled to America, and again set up an estab- 
lishment which he called a ‘* Coffee, Tee 
and Chucaletto shop, by the Town-Pump 
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near the Change.’’ Later he became 
«¢ Printer to His Excellency the Governor 
and Council,’’? removing to more commodi- 
ous quarters at ‘¢ the Sign of the Bible, over 
against the Blew-Anchor.”’ 

In England, before coming to America, 
Harris had printed a small work entitled the 
«¢ Protestant Tutor,’? which by comparison, 
is said to be the immediate predecessor of 
the «‘ New England Primer,’’ for like that 
book it contains the Alphabet, Syllabarium, 
the Lord’s Prayer, Creed, Ten Command- 
ments and other accompaniments which also 
appear in the New England book. Although 
no copy of the first American edition is 
known, it is supposed that Harris got ovt 
one immediately he established his printing 
business in Boston, but it is impossible to 
more than surmise the exact date. How- 
ever, as Harris did not arrive in America 
until 1686, and returned to England some time 
previous to 1701, the book was probably 
issued during the decade 1690-1700. 
About this time was also issued by this 
same man the first newspaper published in 
America, antedating by about twelve years 
the first appearance of the Boston News- 
Letter, which has more commonly been 
accorded the distinction of priority. 

For two hundred years the little book has 
filled a place unique in the annals of litera- 
ture and that it should have survived time’s 
changes of opinions speaks much for the 
value and importance of its motive. The 
total sales of the book must be incalculable ; 
one authority states that during the first one 
hundred years of its existence they must 
have exceeded two million copies. The 
various editions which have appeared from 
time to time have undergone many changes, 
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such as the insertion of new matter and 


doubtless cutting out of some of the old ; 


the addition and possibly the exclusion of 


certain drawings and the variation of many 
of the illustrations of the alphabet, and even 
of some radical changes in the rhymes them- 
selves. Many of these were originally more 
or less timely, and when later political 
events came to pass they were accordingly 
given notice in those stanzas to which they 
referred, as for instance under ‘¢ K ”’ in the 
alphabet has been variously quoted : 
‘¢ King Charles the Good, 
No Man of Blood.”’ 


And left the throne 
To Anne, our Queen 
Of great renown.”” 


« 
*. 


Our King the Good, 
No Man of Bilood.”’ 


- 
. 


Kings should be Good, 
Not Men of Blood.’’ 


So it ran 
later editions 


for a considerable period, until 


it earlier ?—the 





in or was 
}°* 1 
wording seems to have been changed alto- 
gether, as per the example here given : 
‘© Proud Korah’s Troop 
Was swallowed up.”’ 

Most remarkable is the poem of John 
Rogers, which was always included, as well 
as a picture of the martyr burning at the 
stake in full view of his wife and children. 
Beneath this picture was the following : 


Jesus Christ.” 
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“*Mr. John Rogers, minister of the gospel in Lon- 
don, was the first martyr in Queen Mary’s reign, and 
was burned at Smithfield, February the fourteenth, 
1554. His wife, with nine small children and one at 
her breast, followed him to the stake, with which sor 
rowful sight he was not the least daunted, but with 
wonderful patience died courageously for the Gospel of 


> 


Every issue of the seventeenth century 
contained a catechism, either that of ‘** The 
Westminster Assembly ’’ or John Cotton’s 
«Spiritual Milk for Babes,’’ or the 
other of which has always been included 
from that time unto the present day. When 
the ‘¢ Primer ’’ 
was issued about the middle of the eighteenth 
century Dr. Watts’ ‘* Cradle Hymn’’ was 
introduced, and towards the end of that 
century a notable change was made in that 
from some future editions were eliminated the 
to 
houses of the mother-country in deference of 
course to the growing independence in what 
had heretofore been British Colonies, and 
patriotic instincts found an utterance in the 


one 


an evangelized edition of 


references the crown and the ruling 


insertion of the following stanza under **W’?’ 
in the alphabet : 
‘¢ By Washington 


Great deeds were done.’ 


> 


Even to this day copies of the little moni- 
tor in its revised form may be found on sale, 
which proves it to be one of those living 
books which sem destined to go on forever. 
What better recommendation could be ac- 
corded the product of brain or hand? 
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HE era to which belongs the begin- 
nings of American literature may 
also claim the credit of first having 

appreciated and established the almanac, 
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One of the first books produced by Stephen 
Dave at Cambridge was an almanac for the 
year of our Lord 1639; it was in fact the 
second production of his press, and from 
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that time unto the present almanacs have 
formed a staple commodity in the stock of 
the book-dealer. . How very necessary these 
little books then were, is quite apparent 
when we of the present day realize how 
dependent we ourselves are upon the cal- 
endar which after all is but an abridgement 
of the almanac. 

The earliest copies usually appeared with 
an introduction or address to ** The Kind 
and Corteous Reader,’’ followed by the 
signs of the Zodiac, a chart of the planes 
and constellations and such other astronomi- 
cal and chronological facts as the reader was 
supposed to stand in need of, 
included also certain religious and 


‘There were 
secular 
facts, the time of high water, the rising and 
setting of the sun and moon, dates of com- 
memorative events, the time of the holding 
of court; and of fasting and feast days. Such 
a mass of information, thoroughly inaccessi- 
ble through any other means, proved the 
almanac to be well nigh a necessity, and 
the silent monitor was to be found in most 
households beside the Bible and the *< Bay 
Psalm Book.’? At this time reading matter 
of any sort was exceedingly scarce, being 
confined principally to certain printed tracts, 
sermons and dissertations which, with pos- 
sibly the «¢ New England Primer’’ and the 
famous ‘* Mother Goose’s Melodies and 
Nursery Rhymes,’’ comprised the library of 
the average New England household from 
1650 to 1750. 

The first almanac—that issued by Stephen 
Daye in 1639—was announced as the work 
of an anonymous writer or compiler who 
styled himself simply <‘* Mariner.”? No 
copy of this first issue is known to exist ; 
the earliest of which there is any record 
being that of 1646, the last printed by 
Stephen Daye. So far as their authorship 
is concerned the early almanacs were un- 
doubtedly the work of men who had arrived 
at distinction in letters, positions of trust or 
publicity, or This phase is 
presented advisedly, however, for it is re- 
called that in the early days of our country 
there were probably few who were learned 
in either letters or the sciences alone, but 
rather they combined this knowledge with 
that required for their specific duties as 
preachers, school-teachers, public officials, 
etc., a fact which is evinced by the abund- 
ance of material which has resulted from 


clergymen. 
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their efforts with the pen in tracts, pamph- 
lets, sermons and like works of a religious 
and moral nature. 

William Bradford, the first printer of 
Philadelphia, turned out an almanac as the 
first product of his press in the year 1685. 


It bore the title of 


**Kelendarium Pennsilvaniense ; or, America’s 
Messenger.”’ 
** Being an Almanac for the Year of Grace, 1686; 
Wherein is contained both 
the English and Foreign Account, the motions 
of the Planets Through the Signs, &c. By 
Samuel Atkins, Student in the Mathematics and 


RES" ” 
srotrology. 


Bradford, upon his removal to New York 
in 1693, published the first almanac issued 
in that city, which bore the date of 1694. 

The famous of all the American 
almanacs are undoubtedly those issued by 
Franklin, the first of which was dated 1733. 
It was published under the name of Richard 
Saunders and was 


most 


continued for twenty-five 
years, being commonly called «¢ Poor Rich- 
ard’s Almanac.’’ ‘The terse and wise say- 
ings of *¢ Poor Richard’’ 
unto us of the present day as epigrams and 
household proverbs of too lasting a value to 
They have 
also undergone translation into many lan- 
guages, and have lost none of their pith and 
point thereby. ‘The 
first of our early Colonial 


have descended 


perish short of eternity itself. 


almanacs themselves 


were the very 
publications to receive favor across the seas. 

Franklin, in his «* Memoirs,’’ states that, 
‘¢by virtue of his Almanac’s proving enter- 
taining as well as useful, he 


was able to dis- 


} 


pose of nearly ten th 

In the early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the firm of Thomas & John Fleet, sons of 
Thomas Fleet, who first published «¢ Mother 


ou 
Goose’s Melodies,’’ issued various almanacs, 


usand copies annually.’’ 





the most famous of which was known as the 
«¢ Pocket Almanac.’ Up to «old 
style’’ reckoning was altogether employed 
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by the publishers, as well, doubtless, by all 
users of almanacs, but in that year this was 
changed in favor of the, present form. 

The rhymes and verses which formed so 
interesting a part of ** Poor Richard’s’’ and 
other contemporary almanacs are worthy of 
special mention, as well, perhaps, as is a 
repetition of certain examples of them, as, 
for instance : 
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*¢ Mars like a wild Infernal Fury stalks, 
And marks his steps in Blood where’ er he walks ; 
But Peace would from her Native Heav’n descend, 
And olive-branches to the Nations lend.”’ 


or this : 
“¢ T never saw an oft removed tree, 
Nor yet an oft removed family, 
That throve so well as those that settled be.’’ 


or: 


*¢ For age and want save what you may, 
No morning sun lasts a whole day.”’ 


Besides the verses, the afore-mentioned 
proverbs and maxims formed quite a unique 





Evening.—A Poem. 


feature, as is evinced by the following 
specimens : 


‘It is better to go to bed supperless than to rise in 
debt.”’ 


‘¢ Tdleness is the key of beggary.”” 


*¢ Avoid going to law, for the quarrelling dog hath 
a tattered skin.”’ 


and not the least pertinent of all : 

*©'Too much of one thing is good for nothing, so 
we will finish the subject.”’ 

Which we will take unto ourselves and 
bring this article to a close. 


Birancnoe McManus. 
Illustrations hy the author. 











Evening. 


A vine-encircled porch, 
A rustic chair, 
Dark velvet roses nodding sleepily. 
A crooning lullaby 
Of bird-song in the air— 
An aftermath of sunset’s mystery. 


A shower of slanting beams, 
Like silvery mist, 
The timid moon across the valley gleams. 
A scent of jessamine 
By dewdrops kist, 
Then breezes whisper, ‘‘ Pleasant Dreams.”’ 


Wut T. Wuirtock. 














Tue Noste Five. 


\ JE were standing under one of the 
three big pines on the Point, and 
my partner, Blind Tom, took off 

his goggles with a despairing gesture. 

«<I can’t see nothin’ beyond them first 
trees,’’ he said miserably, “but J] can sear 
her coming.’’ 

I looked away down south along the lake- 
side, where sure enough a black speck had 
just jumped out from behind a headland—the 
little weekly steamer which brought us the 
only news we ever got from the world. 
Then I turned my face towards the camp. 

Scattering up under the woods, and down 
towards our Point were the twenty log-cabins 
of Ainsworth, the shadows lying in dense 
blue pogls under their eaves, their shingle 
roofs like burning gold in the sunlight. The 
scent of the pines hung heavily as incense, 
and the lake reached away some fifty miles 
to north and south, all hyacinth-blue save 
where the sun had changed it to the south- 
ward into a field of fire. Above the camp 
and across the lake the mountains went up 
steep toward the snow, but they seemed like 
the Alps of Dreamland in that unearthly 
silence. It seemed brutish of me to break 
the peace ; but, blasphemy or not, I roused 
the camp. ‘*Steamboat!’’ I yelled with 
my hands to my mouth—-<¢ Steamboat! ”’ 
( N.B,—This is a very pretty bit of descrip- 
tion, not mine however. It was filled in 
afterwards by a lady, and many of my best 
bits struck out as “* nonsense.”” ) 

All the boys began to saunter lazily down 
from their afternoon sleep, prospectors like 
Blind Tom and myself, in ragged overalls, 
slouch hats, and long boots—a muddy-look- 
ing crowd. A lady or two strolled out from 
the farthest shanty; but these were not 
greeted by the women who were earning 
their living in the little hotels and stores,and 
when they reached the Point they stood rather 
apart among the men. 

The gambler came down in broadcioth 
and jewelry, the store-clerk in his shirt 
sleeves from behind the counter, the three 
bar-tenders in shirt sleeves and imitation 
diamonds, the assayer hot from his furnace 
work, a nondescript stranger or so looking 
bored to death, and our Kootenay police- 
man, 


Then the little steamer stopped puffing as 
she glided gently in to the landing, while we 
ashore began to size up her passengers, 

«« Look there,*’ I said; “*see that old 
buffer in a silk hat?’ 

«<No,’’ Tom growled ; *¢ but there’s pet- 
ticoats by the engine-room.’’ 

««He’s standing beside her, Old, with a 
huge red nose, lean as a rail, tall as a pole, 
chewing his cigar; a Southern Colonel by 
the looks of him. ‘Tom, that man repre- 
sents capital, or I’m a tenderfoot.”’ 

<<Capital!’? ‘Tom = snorted contemptu- 
ously. ‘* Bring him to me and I'l] sel] him 
one of my wild-cats.”’ 

Tom’s wild-cat mining claims—including 
that worst of all, the Noble Five—were the 
scorn and derision of Kootenay, so I grinned. 

The Colonel was helping the young lady 
ashore, a_ fresh-colored, well-built, well- 
dressed, capable-looking girl, extremely pretty 
besides, with a decidedly stand-off manner 
toward her escort. 

Tom suggested that he was her father ; 
but I knew better, by the way he bowed 
and grimaced like a stage cavalier, spitting 
tobacco-juice over his shoulder at intervals, 

<< By his manner of spitting,’’ said Tom, 
««that’s the Colonel—the same as was here 
three months ago trying to get me to sell the 
Noble Five. He’s come to try again.’ 

Now the Noble Five mining claim, which 
belonged exclusively to Tom, was the stand- 
ing mystery of the camp. Everybody knew 
it was no good— Tom said as much himself 
—and yet for three years he had never 
failed to put in his annual assessments, which 
means that he worked enough on the claim 
to secure his legal right of holding it from the 
government. Moreover, it was known that 
this Colonel had for some unearthly reason 
been trying his hardest to buy the property 
at a fancy price, whereas Tom, fearfully hard 
pressed for money, declined to sell. Why 
the Colonel should want to buy, and why 
Blind Tom should be so determined to hold 
an utterly worthless property was a thing 
past finding out. 

Meanwhile the Colonel had been setting 
the young lady’s baggage ashore; and I 
strolled down wondering why she should 
Jook so perplexed, so frightened, as for the 
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first time her eyes wandered among us from 
face to face. Certainly we were a rough- 
looking crowd, and the girl was apparently 
very green, with something suggestive of an 
English country-side in her dress and_bear- 
ing. Raising my hat, I asked if I could be 
of any service. 

«©No, no,’’ she said, drawing back a 
little, ««I think not, thank you.’? Then I 
felt like a fool for meddling; but she looked 
me all over doubtful because of my clothes, 
which felt unspeakably vile under her glance, 
then at my face, which seemed to win her 
confidence. 

«<Forgive me,’’ I said, trying to with- 
draw, lest I should prove but a fresh annoy- 
ance. 

«*Oh stay,’’ she cried, for the Colonel 
was coming back. ‘¢ Please can you tell me 
if Mr. Swainson lives here ?’’ 

«< I’m afraid I don’t know the name.”’ 

She turned to the Colonel as though thor- 
oughly frightened. ‘* Please put my boxes 
back on the boat; I’m going—I can’t stay 
here!”’ 

««My dear young lady (spit), now if 
you’ ll take the advice of one (spit) who has 
ploughed the tortuous waters of (spit) human 
waytaring, in an irreclaimable waste of varie- 
gated abominations (spit )’’— 

««Let me help,’’ I said, laying hold of 
one of her trunks. 

At that she begged me to desist. ¢¢I'Il 
stay here.’’ She laid one hand on my arm, 
sending a little thrill through all my veins, 
for it was years since I had felt the touch of 
alady’s hand. ‘I can’t go in the steamer 
a 1 a 

I thought I had grasped her reason, and 
for decency’s sake I could not hold back 
from helping her. So 1 took out what 
money I had lett after a three days’ spree. 
««Now,’’ I said, ‘*you really must let me 
lend you this, and I’ll give you my address, 
so that you won’t feel under an obligation.”’ 

I saw the tears filling her eyes, the queer 
little frown, the turn of the lips which means 
a storm. Of course I looked steadily away 
down the lake. 

«¢ All aboard!’’ shouted the skipper, for 
the hawsers were being cast off—<< All 
aboard for the B/uebel/!”’ 

One or two men jumped over the after-rail. 

««T think,’’ I said, slowly, for I was hor- 


ribly puzzled, «* you’d better—be quick.”’ 


> 
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I had meant to say ‘stay here.’’ 

<<T7]l stay.’? She looked at me critic- 
ally, though there was a big tear on her 
cheek. <¢¢I’ll stay;-because I trust you.”’ 

«¢ You can trust every one of us, no mat- 
ter what we may look like.’” So I went 
on explaining until we were all nice wooley 
lambs, instead of black sheep and dingy. 
After all, a decent woman puts every man 
in camp on his honor, and the average pros- 
pector would rather meet a roaring lion than 
a lady, not knowing the natural history of 
such an outlandish species. 

««Ts the old gentleman a friend of yours?’’ 
I asked. 

She looked aversion towards that ancient 
Colonel, who was talking the storekeeper 
blind. 

«« He was very kind,’’ she answered. «<I 
never met him before; we were just fellow- 
passengers, and he offered to make inquiries 
here.”’ 

«<For Mr. Swainson 

oe Fen,” 

I did not press the matter. 

<< Please,’” she looked up at me wistfully, 
<‘tell me your name. I want to know in 
case I need a friend.”’ 

«<’m Jack Robinson.”’ 
name then. 

««Mr. Robinson’’—she looked at 
quite frankly —<‘ what ought I to do?’’ 

«*I think you should let the Colonel be 
your escort, rather than any younger man. 
He’ll take you up to the hotel; but if you 
don’t mind, I’]] say a few words to the land- 
lady.”’ 

“«¢« Not about’? — 

«¢Oh no; only she has a little house of 
her own away from all the noise. She’ Il 
take you there.’’ 

Then she said something very complimen- 
tary, which there is no need to repeat. 


>? 


That was my 


me 


II. 


Before supper-time I had introduced Miss 
Rose Innes to the landlady at our one de- 
cent hotel, and arranged that she should be 
properly cared for away trom the noise of 
the crowd. Afterwards I strolled into the 
bar-room, where the Colonel had been hold- 
ing forth on mines and mineral. 

««Sir,’’ said the’ Colonel, amiably, ‘¢ are 
you disposed to smile ?”’ 
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I was disposed, so we took whiskey. 

‘<Sir,’’ continued the Colonel, wiping 
his mouth afterwards with a red handker- 
chief, <* will yew do me the honor to se- 
lect??? 

He held me his cigar-case from which I 
selected, then after the usual salute held a 
match for him, bit off the end of mine, and 
lighted up. F 

««Sir,’’ the Colonel resumed, ** you are a 
benighted Britisher ?”’ 

I bowed. 

<< Let us stroll down to the Point.’’ 

We strolled down to the Polnt, where 
the moonlight was raining down through the 
big fir-trees. 

‘<Sir,’’ he said, planting himself on a 
root, while I took the ground beside him, 
««T have ventured into the British possessions 
to take the air, and anything else which I 
can lay hands on. Much asI prefer the 
atmosphere of freedom, I have pitched my 
tent in these barbarous wilds without com- 
mitting myself to any approval of monarchial 
government. You take my position?’’ 

«*T do.”’ 

‘*Then kindly refrain from interrupting. 
These gold and silver deestricts of British 
Columbia air an American enterprise, re- 
deemed by the capital and labor of an en- 
lightened and far-seeing people. Waiving 
all our natural antipathy to foreign and ob- 
solete institootions, mitigating the woes of 
exile with our national beverages and our 
national seegars, we have come upon a mis- 
sion of civilization, to root around for the 
almighty dollar.’’ 

“<It’s very good of you.”’ 

«Sir, you air right. But for us the un- 
tutored buffalo would still be ranging upon 
these’’—he looked up at the mountains— 
<‘would still I say be—sir, in these altitudes 
whiskey is both prevalent and effective.”’ 

He paused. 

«© You, sir,’” he said with tremendous im- 
pressiveness, ‘* represent a syndicate of Lon- 
don capitalists.’’ 

«< Indeed!’ 

«<I suspected it from the moment I landed 
here. Your clothes are, if I may say so, 
too ragged for a genuine prospector. The 
eagle eye which only betrays my national- 
ity revealed you to me at once. By inquir- 
ing I have ascertained that you talk very 
freely about mines and minerals, that you 
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speak as though you didn’t know free gold 
from iron pyrites. The boys here think 
you’re a fool, but I know the smart man 
when I see him, with an unerring perspi- 
cacity I recognize the secret agent of British 
capital, the mining representative on the 
lookout for bargains. Don’t blush; your 
modesty does you credit, and the disguise 
which conceals your real character from the 
ignorant wins you the cordial approbation 
of the wise. Sir, you are the smartest man 
in Kootenay.”’ 

«<Thanks. I don’t represent five cents.’’ 

He puffed at his cigar, lighted another, 
and threw the stump away. 

«<Sir, I wish to lay before you a little 
proposition, which I need hardly say de- 
mands extreme secrecy, which I also opine 
is calculated to rake in the ¢ dust.’ ”’ 

«Ts it honest ?”’ 

«< Honesty, sir, belongs rather to the rela- 
tive than to the absolute. This is a per- 
fectly legitimate deal.’” 

‘*T see. Is it honest ?’’ 

«Tt is as I tell you’’—the Colonel was 
getting hot—** legitimate mining business in- 
volving your assistance, which is worth, let 
us say, five thousand dollars, and my intelli- 
gence, which is worth twenty-five thousand. 
However, in deference to one who is about 
to become my partner in the building up of 
the most gigantic combination of modern 
times, we’ll divvy up.”’ 

««Ts it honest?’’ 

«¢When I was down to Nelson to-day,’’ 
said the Colonel, blandly, «*I met the 
champion Canadian bug-hunter, Professor 
Lamb. He says that this country teems 
with unnamed species. I told him he ought 
to prospect around Bawston, where I was 
raised; but now I calculate that this locality 
fills the prescription first-rate’? — 

«« Boston ?”’ 

‘¢ Sir, this planet rotates around Bawston. 
Bawston is the North Pole of civilization, 
you bet your life.”’ 

«sWhat,”’ said I, **has it actually been 
discovered? I think I’ve heard of the 
place. Isn’t it somewhere near Toronto ?’’ 

That finished him. 

«©And now, Colonel,’’ 
you finished gassing ?”’ 

¢< Sir ?”’ 

«<'To speak your own language, Colonel, 
are you through ?”’ 


said I, «* Have 
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«« Sir, since you have made yourself intel- 
ligible, I am.”’ 

**You’ve been trying, Colonel, to buy 
my partner’s old claim, the Noble Five.’’ 

«« That is so.”’ 

««He won’t sell, so you come to me, 
thinking that you can bribe me with five 
thousand dollars to work Blind Tom.”’ 

«*Your expression, sir, is crude, your 
tone offensive, your proposal avaricious.”’ 

I stood up. ‘* My proposal, Colonel, is 
to have you run out of this camp if you try 
to do any of your ‘puffeckly legitimate’ 
monkey business with my friend’s property. 
If he won’t sell, you can’t buy, and you 
can’t bribe me to help you. Now, he may 
have done his assessments or he may not, 
but if I catch you trying to jump his claim, 
you’]l find yourself in the lake. Moreover, 
the lake, Colonel, is wet; you understand ?”’ 

So I left him, and strolling up to the sa- 
loon found my partner, to whom I told 
what had happened. 

Very little fun could Tom see in my ad- 
venture, but then poor old Tom was always 
averse toa joke. <‘‘ This thing’s serious,”’ 
said he,‘‘ mighty serious. The rooster rep- 
resents capital—we’re both stony broke, and 
I’m going to sell him wild-cats, so don’t 
you insult him more’n is needful. I’ve ar- 
ranged to take him around to some claims 
to-morrow.”’ 

<< Who does he represent ?”’ 

«© That new smelter at Macdonald City 
they say. Surtees, the manager’s, buying up 
interests everywhere. This man is his 
jackal.”” 

*¢Go ahead,’’ said I, *«* Good luck to 
you. But you take care or he’ll be stroll- 
ing up the hill to jump the Noble Five.’’ 

««He can’t touch it. I’ve done a good 
year’s work on that claim; I’ve proved my 
property in the Noble Five. He doesn’t 
stand the ghost of a show.”’ 

‘TI tell you, Tom, he’ll steal that claim, 
and it will take all the money you can raise 
to prove your right.”’ 

««Tf he pulls up my stakes,’’ said Tom, 
«© if he so much as lays a finger on my bound- 
aries, law or no law, right or no right, jus- 
tice or no justice, J’1] kill him.”’ 


Ili. 


I had come down from the Little Joker 
Claim, leaving Blind Tom at our cabin, be- 
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cause the assessments for the year were 
finished, and I wanted to let off steam; but 
somehow while Miss Innes was at Warm 
Springs Camp I lost all interest in whisky. 
People only get drunk for lack of better 
amusement ; besides, this sort of thing is bad 
form nowadays, and resented by decent 
women. ‘The mere meeting with a well- 
bred girl reminded me of matters which do 
not belong to a mining camp, so instead of 
hanging about the saloons I used to sit under 
the trees on the Point, thinking of days long 
past, of school, Oxford, home—especially 
of home. I even wrote a letter, a thing I 
had not done before since I became Jack 
Robinson, vice somebody else deceased. 

When the reply came, and was stuck up 
in the post-office window to be claimed, its 
address made me feel rather awkward. I 
claimed it to re-address for a friend, sending 
off the envelope goodness knows where, 
with a piece of blank paper inside. After 
that I swore off writing letters. 

Well, to get back to my story. Four 
weeks I spent at Ainsworth doing nothing 
much, to the wonder of all the boys in 
camp. I must say I behaved beautifully, 
spent nearly all I possessed in a suit of slops 
at the store, invested my last four dollars in 
the cheapest of bacon and flour, got down 
my spare tent from the mountain, pitched it 
in the Point, and lived so decorously that 
the folks who dwelt in the upper shanty cut 
me dead. 

Miss Innes would come down to sketch 
on the Point, mainly I think because the 
Colonel was too attentive, and she naturally 
wanted to get away from him. A nuisance 
over fifty years of age is beyond endurance ; 
but yet she seemed to take the liveliest inter- 
est in his movements, and was sure to know 
every day what claims he had gone to visit 
in the camp. 

She used to draw me out, to make me 
talk about myself, about the crowd, or any 
topic except her own sweet reticent self. If 
she cared to tell me why she was in Koote- 
nay, or what she wanted with the mysterious 
Mr. Swainson, she would do so without the 
help of leading questions, but at the end of 
a week I had found out as much of her pri- 
vate affairs as she wished me to know— 
which was exactly nothing. For all practi- 
cal purposes it was enough to me that she 
sat caricaturing the mountains day after day, 
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with the sun touching gold in her brown hair 
and the lake casting a deeper blue into her 
sweet blue eyes.. Once when I asked if she 
had heard of Mr. Swainson yet, she said she 
could not think who I was talking of—<«« Mr. 
Swainson ?”” 

<< Yes, the man you came here to find.’’ 

«©Oh!”’ said Miss Innes, ‘surely it’s 
dinner-time? ’” 

Sometimes she let me take her up through 
the camp on horseback, when she would ex- 
press the liveliest interest in any claims which 
the Colonel had told her about, though she 
yawned lamentably over the rest. She asked 
imbecile young lady questions, only to startle 
me at intervals with some accidental word 
such as only a prospector would know. 

«So this is the ‘foot wall’ and this is the 
‘hanging wall’? How interesting! And is 
that what you call ‘country rock’ between 
them?’?’ 

‘<No, Miss Innes; that’s four feet of good 
sulphurets.”’ 

«¢Oh, I see. 
mess about on the ‘cap. 

«¢ Because they don’t know what’s good 
for them.’” 

‘¢They should prospect from under that 
bluff,’? said Miss Innes indignantly. «‘«Why, 
with fifty feet of tunnelling, they’d have a 
saleable proposition! ’” 

I’m afraid that I stared hard. How did 
this young woman, fresh from England, 
learn the slang of prospecting? But this was 
more than slang, it was real practical knowl- 
edge of mining, a suggestion that I had made 
to the owners myself some months ago. 

However, this mystery was hers and no 
business of mine. Moreover, she was 
blushing hotly at having so far forgotten her 
role of novice. I. began to talk of the 
weather while I helped her into the saddle. 
Then we rode on. 

««Mr. Robinson,’’ she said, no longer 
trying to hide her embarassment, ‘<I forgot 
myself. It’s no use trying to pretend any 
more. I’ve been a good deal among these 
silver camps; but you won’t betray me, will 
you?”’ 

«<T am your servant, Miss Innes, in every- 
thing; but you must take great care or you 
will betray yourself to the whole camp.”’ 

After she had once admitted her knowl- 
edge of mining, we talked together like two 
prospectors of true fissure veins, of contacts, 


Then, why do they still 
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leads, and rock, of tunnel, shaft, and winze; 
for on all these things her information was 
almost uncanny. 

I have known a great many women, and 
loved them too; but Miss Innes—of course 
I do not give her real name—was the only 
girl I ever met who could be a chum and a 
jolly good fellow. She was not the less 
womanly, never let a chap forget to respect 
her; but once away from Ainsworth, there 
was not the slightest trace about this girl 
of the feminine nonsense which men are sup- 
posed to like. 

She had made me promise that day to take 
her to the Little Joker claim in which Blind 
Tom and I were partners. Wonderful 
stories Tom could tell if he chose, he being 
the pioneer of Warm Springs camp; indeed, 
I had bet her a pair of gloves to nothing that 
she would fail even to open his mouth. The 
tale of the Noble Five was a mystery. Tom 
alone could tell it; but though all of us 
wanted to know what really happened, it 
was an understood thing that the man who 
questioned my partner would get little satis- 
faction for his pains. 

<< You let me try,’’ said Miss Innes. 

So at noon we unsaddled at the Little 
Joker, and while Tom washed and changed 
in the cabin, I showed Miss Innes all there 
was to be seen in cut and tunnel. Then I 
cooked the dinner while she sat resting in the 
doorway, and Tom, too shy as yet even to 
speak, pretended no end of business on the 
claim. 

I had never noticed before how dirty 
everything was, the log walls hung with 
cooking-pots and clothes, the bunk littered 
with grimy blankets, the sheet-iron stove all 
rust and grease in its box of gravel. She 
seemed to like the place, especially the tables 
and the three-legged stools; rough-hewn with 
an axe, the gold-pans which we used for 
baking bread, the litter of rock, pipes, candles, 
books, heaped up in the window-ledge. 

«Tt looks so real,’’ she said, ‘‘ everything 
for good hard use, nothing for show. And 
yet, I’m sure this log-cabin is prettier than 
half our pernickety houses. Look at the 
sun outside there on those pines, and the big 
deep shadows inthe tunnel. There’s Blind 
Tom messing about picking up bits of native 
silver for me. What a huge man he is! 
Do you think he’ll tell me the story after 
dinner? ”’ 
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««T doubt it.’ 

I poured off the water in which I had 
been, parboiling the bacon, set the pan on the 
stove, then looked about. It had seemed 
commonplace enough, this Jog-hut in the 
trees, the prospect-hole in the woods, the 
mountain-side hard by; but now I looked 
with her eyes, from her point of view, the 
place was translated into a mislaid corner of 
Paradise. 

«It’s you,’’ I said; <*you’ve changed 
prospecting into poetry, and silver-mining 
into romance. You’re changing Blind Tom 
and me into knights-errant. Beware, Miss 
Innes, or you’ll find yourself set on a throne 
as Queen of Beauty.”’ 

This by the way is not quite what I said, 
but what I thought of afterwards when it 
was too late. 

Then Tom came in very awkward, and 
we sat down to dinner. Somehow with 
feminine witchery she thawed him out, made 
him at ease in five minutes, got him to talk 
of the claim, of other prospect holes, of the 
camp in general, and at last of the new dis- 
coveries of the past few months, the great 
camps on ‘Trail Creek, Slocan, and Kaslo, 
which in those days could scarcely boast a 
tent where there are cities now. 

It seems very curious looking back over 
five years at Blind Tom feeling with a fork 
in his short-sighted way for scraps of bacon 
which he mistook for beans, at Miss Innes 
chattering away perfectly contented with our 
tin plates and rough camp-fare, then at my- 
self just in the act of realizing that I was 
once more hopelessly in love. 

But in those days Kootenay was a new 
country which had only begun to dream of 
its great destiny as one of the richest mining- 
fields in the world; and we, two prospectors 
who could not get credit for a sack of flour, 
were entertainiug an angel unawares. We 
are rich now in lands, in big mines, in 
shares fetching thirty per cent. dividends, 
but we were happier then. 


Vv. 


Tom was filling his pipe when I came 
back after dinner, for I had been away to 
water the horses. One glance at Miss 
Innes showed me that she had taken all pos- 
sible advantage of my absence. Tom in his 
own good time would tell the story of the 


Noble Five. 
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««Come,”’ said I, ‘let’s sit down under 
the stoop, here where it’s shady.”’ 

So I placed a large box against the front 
wall for our guest, took a stump for myself, 
and watched Tom settle himself on the door- 
step. 

«<I dunno,”’ he said, ‘that I’d ought to 
tell you horrors.’? That from Tom was 
the refusal provocative; but perhaps we both 
wanted to hear Miss Innes plead with all a 
woman’s burning curiosity. 

«¢ Well,’? Tom began to get under way 
with slow deliberation, ‘‘there was five of 
us prospecting along this country. Arkansaw 
George, Bill Quiddicks, as had a gammy leg, 
Mick, who was Fenian Irish, Bloody Ike— 
if you’]] excuse his name, being a lady—and 
me, Blind Tom, what was said to be no 
good except for cooking. 

«« That was three years ago come April, 
which was early, considering as we’d have 
no truck with any ground down here on the 
low slope; and we was prospecting around 
the flanks of the snow, feeling mighty de- 
spondent. Bloody Ike made out we’d ought 
to prospect along by the lake, Mick he was 
for some crazy course up in the snow be- 
cause we’d get easier traveling, while Bill 
Quiddicks and me was content to do just 
what Arkansaw thought good and right, he 
being the best man of the crowd. The re- 
sult was argument, in which two or three 
of us got black eyes, and after that we begun 
to feel better. Mick went prospecting the 
snow-fields on his own account, but what 
he found that time was a badly broken leg 
all to himself. 

«<The rest of us ranged around promiscu- 
ous-like, and everywhere we saw float; but 
it seemed that nothing would suit us. We'd 
found one of the biggest silver camps on 
earth, and cursed our luck because it wasn’t 
gold. All these claims, the Skyline, the 
Krao, Number One, the four Gallaghers, 
the Spokane, Trinket, and most of the Sun- 
light Belt, including the Neosho, were our 
discoveries, but we turned up our royal noses 
and didn’t take the trouble to stake them 
out because the price of silver was beginning 
to fall. We wanted gold. And all that 
time, while we was humbugging around the 
mountain, with nothing to eat but an occa- 
sional deer, there lay that Irishman in camp 
dying by inches of gangrene ’ cause his leg 
was smashed. He called us all the names 
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he could lay his tongue to, did Mick, and 
as to us—why, we nursed him all we knew. 
Arkansaw Bill was away south to get him 
medicine, which he couldn’t buy this side 
of the United States boundary, and when he 
was coming back he got himself drowned 
trying to swim the Kootenay. So there 
was Ike, and Bill Quiddicks, and me nursing 
the Irishman, too heart-sick to prospect ex- 
cept for meat, and the Irishman calling us 
all sorts of fools for our pains. 

«¢ At last, when he’d got so low he could 
scarcely speak, he called us around him. 
«Begorra,’ says he, ‘you ain’t no prospect- 
ors. Here you’ve been four weeks a-foolin’ 
round among blind leads where you didn’t 
find nothin’, every mother’s son of ye, when 
the pure red gold is right up yon hill where 
I told you. Look a here,’ says he, and he 
picks out a bit of rock which was hid away 
under his blanket; ‘here’s what I found, 
rooting round in the ashes of the fire. Phwat 
div ye call that, eh?’ 

**We licked at it, each of us, with our 
tongues, we peered at it through the glass, 
we took the feel with our knives, then passed 
it on to the next man, hoping as how he’d 
take the responsibility of speaking. 

«««Div ye call yerselves prospectors ?’ 
says Mick. 

«««Never any more, so help me Bob,’ 
says Ike. 

««« Never no more,’ says Bill Quiddicks, 
as had the gammy leg. 

««« Never no more,’ says I. 

«©«Then I puts the name to it,’ says 
Mick. ‘I puts the name to it—and calls it 
chloride, which the same was smelted acci- 
dental in yon camp-fire, and came out native 
gold.’ 

««« Why didn’t you let on before?’ . 

««« Cause,’ says Mick, ‘you’ve been 
despisin’ me all along for seeking the high 
ground in the snow. This ’ere float came 
a rolling down last week—down off the 
hillside wid a rubble of stuff as thawed off 
from under some clift,’ says he: ¢ this claim 
up the hil} is what I’ve found, and what I 
names the Noble Five prospeck, after four 
fools and one man as is dying afore sun- 
down. 

«¢* And now,’ says he, very low, ¢ wiil 
yez do as I tells ye now I’m leader av this 
outfit ?” 

s¢ «We will,’ savs Ike, but BA Quiddicks 


and me we both swore to it. ‘Then,’ says 
the Irishman, ¢ ye’]] make a coffin, and ye’ll 
make a birch canoe; ye’ll take my body to 
the head of the lake, then up to Bonner’s 
Ferry, then overland to Kootenay Station, 
and then by the Northern Pacific Railway 
to Spokane Falls, then ye’ll take my body 
to my mother as lives in Fourth Avenue. If 
yez fail in that my curse be on you.’ 

«¢ For an hour he Jay still, with us waiting 
beside him for the end; but when the sun 
was red and we thinking, I guess about sup- 
per, he opens his eyes, and says we’d got to 
pray for him. I couldn’t pray; Bill Quid- 
dicks he could only pray Methodist; but 
Bloody Ike, he was a Roman Catholic, so 
he prayed in Latin. When that was fin- 
ished the Irishman was dead, so Bloody Ike 
went about in the dusk making torches. He 
planted them torches, one at Mick’s feet, 
one at his head; he lit them from the camp- 
fire, which was burned down to white ash, 
then he told us to go away and not chaff 
while he said some more prayers.’” 

Blind Tom rammed his finger into his 
pipe and put it out, then he looked away, 
among the trees while the sun gleamed side- 
ways on his goggles. Miss Innes wiped her 
eyes with a handkerchief. I sat wondering 
why Tom should tell that yarn which never 
before would he speak of to me or any man 
living. ‘Then Tom went on without warn- 
ing : 

««We tossed up which two of us should 
go with the body to the Irishman’s mother, 
and the choice fell upon me to stay behind 
prospecting for this gold mine which was to 
be called the Noble Five. We made the 
coffin, sealed up tight with pitch; we made 
the birch canoe down there at the Point 
where Ainsworth is standing now. Then 
we put the coffin into the canoe; and again 
we tossed up. Heads had it that Ike should 
go in the bow, Bill Quiddicks in the stern. 
So they shoved off, and I stood on the 
Point watching and watching so long as I 
could hear the dip of the paddles. , 

«©You know them flurries of wind as 
comes down from between the mountains ? 
Weli, perhaps that accounts for what hap- 
pened. Neither Bloody Ike nor Bill Quid- 
dicks as had the gammy leg, nor the canoe, 
nor the coffin was ever heard tell of again. 
Moreover, the Irishman he was dead of 
gangrene, and Arkansaw Bili he was drowned 
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trying to bring medicine from the States. 
It’s often seemed to me that the Noble Five 
claim ain’t lucky.”’ 

Miss Innes looked round at him through 
the tail of her eye. 

«So you did find the ledge ?’’ she asked. 

«<I found the ledge,’’ said Tom, << and 
it ain’t no good.”’ 

<< Where is it ?”’ 

*« Up the hill,’’ said Tom, vaguely. 

«* Up above the ¢ Skyline,’ said I, <*right 
up in the granite on the skirts of the snow.”’ 

«<I dunno why,”’ said Tom, <<‘ that I told 
you that yarn; perhaps it was your coming 
to this camp with the Colonel. Is he a 
friend of yourn, ma’am ?”’ 

«©No.’’ She shivered. 

««I dunno why he should want to buy 
that claim. You see I’d been to him in the 
hope of selling one of my wild-cats, but I 
ain’t inclined to sell the Noble Five. How- 
ever, I showed him around, and he took an 
option—on this here property, the Little 
Joker, because Jack here and me is broke. 
But his goings on about the Noble Five 
_makes me oneasy somehow. He ain’t going 
to get that—’ cause of the men what died, 
which it’s their monument. Id like right 
well to take him away somewhere and lose 
him. ”’ 

Miss Innes seemed bristling with unac- 
countable excitement. ‘* Well?’’ she cried 
nervously. 

«<The Colonel,’’ said Tom, ‘*he’s got 
some sort of puffeckiy legitimate mining 
proposition as he calls it, which he wanted 
to fix up with me. I tells him to go to the 
devil—excuse my language, ma’am; _ he’s 
tried to buy me, he’s tried to bribe my part- 
ner, Jack here, but if he goes any further, 
he’]] land himself in jail.’’ 

Miss Innes rose, flushed, breathless, star- 
ing at Tom with unaccountable excitement. 

«« Don’t trust him,’’ she cried; ‘* watch 
him; he’s dangerous. I know what I’m 
saying. He’s gone to that claim to-day.”’ 


Vv. 


A charming girl is one thing, a female 
detective is another ; but Miss Innes seemed 
to combine the two vocations. Of her de- 
lightfulness I had not the slightest doubt ; 
but if she had, as I suspected now, come to 
Warm Springs camp expressly to watch the 
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Colonel, she was the most quaintly ama- 


teurish and incompetent spy—too transpa- 
rently honest for the game. 

A wily old rogue was the Colonel, evi- 
dently possessed of some knowledge which 
made it worth his while to lay hands, by 
fair means or foul, upon the apparently 
worthless claim which Tom would not sell. 
Why he wanted such a property was past 
conjecture; why Miss Innes tracked his 
every movement was—well, her own busi- 
ness, and no concern of mine. On the day 
following our visit to Tom she wanted my 
escort to the Noble Five. 

Half that night I had been awake in my 
tent planning such a picnic as would please 
her. Great, then, was my wrath when I 
learned at breakfast-time that the Colonel 
had hired the only two horses in camp. To 
reach the snow-line on foot was too hard a 
climb even for Miss Innes, and it was only 
a happy afterthought which suggested our 
visit, well supplied with candles, to the 
Queen Victoria Cave. 

A thousand feet below Tom’s claim I had 
been prospecting along the hill-side on the 
Queen’s birthday, and quite by accident 
discovered the entrance to this cavern. 

Here, under the archway, Miss Innes 
rested after our long climb, while we had 
luncheon, and afterwards she made me fight 
my pipe. Out of the twilight behind us 
loomed five gaunt columns of stalactite ;_ be- 
fore us, the low archway of rock was half- 
choked with bushes, through which there 
shone a glimpse of the sunlit sky. 

The memory is sacred to me, because it 
wss there that I asked Miss Innes if she 
cared for me.. We spoke not of the present 
but of the future, when by hard work and 
hard-won money I might be able in a year 
or two to speak more definitely. I do not 
care to write further upon this matter; but it 
was with renewed reverence for her, with 
something perhaps of added self-respect, that 
I led her, when we had lighted our candles 
afterwards, over the rough ground towards 
the interior of the cavern. The place had 
always impressed. me as being very beautiful, 
but now the glittering walls, the shadowy, 
ghost-like assemblages of columns seemed part 
rather of some unearthly and unreal vision, 
The floor of white stalagmite was broken in 
places by little pools, each like a turquoise 
set in fretted ice, We stumbled upon ex- 
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quisite growths like living coral, and all the 
while below the hollow floor one could hear 
the murmur of a rivulet which was lost near 
the mouth of the cavern in a channel which 
apparently had no outlet. 

«*«]’m afraid,’’ said Miss Innes, <«this is 
too good to last.”’ 

*¢Like a dream of love,’’ I answered. 
«« There are the big rocks ahead, barring the 
end of it. _Nobody’s been beyond that.”’ 

«« Those big ugly boulders ’’—-she peered 
away into the darkness—‘< is there no way 
past them?’”’ 

«No way.’’ I was looking, not at the 
barrier, but at her fair face. ‘«* And even,’’ 
I said, ‘*if we could get past them, they 
would mark the end of all that is beautiful in 
this cave.”’ 

<< But why?’’ 

«< Because,’’ I said, willing to go on talk- 
ing that I might see her face for a while in 
the magical candle-light, which made a deli- 
cate pallor seem almost transparent, ‘¢ these 
big boulders are of granite. It’s only in the 
limestone that one gets all these lovely in- 
crustations; beyond is the cold, hard granite 
under Tom’s claim.’’ 

«* Under the Noble Five?’’ 

«« Yes; his ‘ground’ begins on the moun- 
tain-side just above these boulders, and if the 
cave went on it would tap the ledge he dis- 
covered at a depth of one thousand feet.”’ 

«<Then this is a natural tunnel to ¢ pros- 
pect’ his mine! If he blasts his way in past 
these boulders until he cuts the vein, he can 
prove exactly how much it’s worth—eh, 
Jack? ”’ 

It thrilled me to hear her call me Jack for 
the very first time. 

««Why,’’ she said eagerly, going up to 
the boulders, ‘‘they’ve been blasted away 
here at the top.”’ 

<< What! ”’ 

««Somebody’s been here and opened a 
passage—see!”’ 

She was right. Over the fallen rock a 
way had been cleared, large enough at least 
to wiggle through. 

Who on earth had been developing Tom’s 
claim without his leave? 

We climbed, with many a scratch and 
bruise, over the obstruction; beyond, we 
found the cave stil] leading away into the 
depths of the mountain. The walls were 
bare, and yet they were not of granite. 


1897. 


The stream was visible here trickling along 
the floor, sometimes spreading across it. 

<< Let us go on,’’ said Miss Innes; but I 
was busy chipping at the walls, examining 
scraps of rock with curious yellow stains and 
streaks of gray. 

This was what the ill-fated Irishman had 
found, in the float of the Noble Five, which 
he supposed to be chlorides of gold. 

««Why,’’ said Miss Innes, «look here. 
What’s this ?”’ 

«‘Ledge matter,’’ 1 answered, absently, 
for I was busy; ‘‘we’re in a mineral ledge, 
softer than the country granite, channelled 
out by this water.’’ 

««Look !’’ she cried, hysterically, thrust- 
ing a piece of rock before my face. 

It was gray quartz, speckled with native 
gold. 

To think that, save for Tom’s monument 
to the dead, this upper granite country had 
never borne the marks of a prospector’s pick! 

Warm Springs was a silver camp, but 
here in granite, supposed to be absolutely 
barren, we had found the richest mineral 
ever seen in all Kootenay—a discovery 
which could hardly be matched in British 
Columbia. 

But were we the discoverers? 

«« Let us go on,’” said Miss Innes, burn- 
ing with impatience. 

So on we went; it seemed for a very great 
distance indeed, at least to the limit of Tom’s 
claim, which extended fifteen hundred feet 
from the limestone-granite contact. 

And there we came to astill more tremen- 
dous discovery—a larger transverse passage 
lined with yellow chlorides and with native 
gold. We had only been following a feeder 
—a branch; this was the main lead! 

We turned to the left, under a low arch, 
and beyond the farther end was a candle 
burning. So, the low place coming to an 
end, we stood erect in a large chamber— 
face to face with the Colonel. 


Va, 


The Colonel had evidently been awaiting 
our entry, for he was looking along the 
sights of a revolver; but that mattered little, 
because Miss Innes was behind me. 

«« Thumbs, up,’’ said the Colonel, briskly. 

«<I think,’’ said I, without stirring, 
«<you’d better drop that gun; it might go 
off”? 
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«« You seem to forget, Colonel, that you’ re 
not in a free and enlightened republic, but 
under monarchial misgovernment. If you 
hold me up somebody will be holding you 
up presently—by the neck.’’ 

<<] wouldn’t speechify,’’ said the Colo- 
nel, «or I’J] shoot.’’ 

««What!’’ said Miss Innes, valiantly; 
«« with a lady present ?”’ 

The Colonel lowered his weapon, bowed 
to Miss Innes, and apologized. 

«« Are you heeled ?’’ he asked of me, with 
some little anxiety in his voice. 

«<?’m an Englishman,” said I, stiffly; 
«<we don’t need weapons.”’ 

The Colonel began to bluster. 

«< Well, may I ask what the—excuse me, 
madam—what the—why you are trespassing 
on my property ?”’ 

«< Your property ? We are in the Noble 
Five claim, which belongs to my partner, 
Blind Tom.’’ 

«Which was the late property—I may 
say the late lamented property—of your 
partner.”’ 

<< And when, sir,’’ said I, pretty hotly, 
<< did he part with this claim ?”’ 

«< When, sir, he neglected to do assess- 
ments, sir, on his property; when his prop- 
erty lapsed to the government, and I had the 
honor to relocate this claim as the ‘ Ameri- 
can Eagle.’ ”’ 

«< Will you oblige me, then, by showing 
your license as a prospector ? ”” 

<< Sir, I do not know you in this matter. 
I have not the pleasure of your acquaintance. 

That was one in the eye for me. 

«« Where are your proofs,’’ said I, «¢ that 
my partner Jet his claim lapse by not work- 
ing it?”’ 

«« My proofs,’’ said the Colonel, blandly, 
*<also my witnesses, shall be forthcoming 
when I’m good and ready. Are you the 
government? or the government’s dog? or 
a hair on the tail of the government’s dog? 
Sir, you are not so much as the nameless in- 
sect on the hair of the tail of the govern- 
ment’s dog, so IJ] trouble you to mind your 
own business.”’ 

<< All right, Colonel; we’ll see what the 
camp has to say.’”’ 

«<T would,’’ he sneered. ‘* Advertise, 
and there’! be such a gold-rush as was never 
known in this benighted province. You 
Britishers are a played-out institootion. Any- 
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body but a lunatic would be away by this 
time staking out first extensions on the 
‘American Eagle’ Jead.”’ 

What an awful mess I had made of 'Tom’s 
business! My very threat the first time I 
saw the Colonel might have suggested the 
claim-jumping. 1 suppose that there would 
have been a considerable row in that cave, 
but Miss Innes kept her head. 

«Come away,’’ she said, ‘‘this man is 
only a common thief, and we’re wasting 
time.”’ 

I followed her out by the way we had 
come, through the natural tunnels, and on 
with all possible speed, until we saw the 
glimmer of daylight ahead. 

«Stay, Jack,’’ she said. 

«sWhy should we stay?’? I was still 
shaking all over with a foolish rage. 

«¢] have something to tell you.’’ 

<< Well ?”” 

She made me sit down in the place where 
we had eaten our luncheon, and the mem- 
ory of what had passed between us restrained 
me to some measure of patience. 

«<Jack,’’ she said, ‘¢do you know why I 
came to this camp ?”’ 
<< To watch that scoundel ? ”’ 

«* Yes, dear, he is my brother’s agent.’’ 
«« Your brother ?”’ 

«¢ My brother is manager of the smelter 
Macdonald City.’’ 

«« Surtees? The deuce! ”’ 

««Tt’s true, dear. Fred went to London 
on business, sending the Colonel back here. 
While Fred was away I said I would go 
down to stay with some friends at New 
Westminster. He thinks I am there now.’’ 

«« Then you’re not Miss Innes ?”’ 

She held up both hands to hide her 
blushes, but 1 saw that the tips of her ears 
were coral red. 

«¢ My name,”’ she said, ‘is Rose Surtees. 
Don’t forgive me, Jack—it was too wicked.”’ 

I could forgive her easily enough, particu- 
larly as my name was not Jack Robinson— 
but that I abstained from mentioning. 

«« Fred Surtees, of the Macdonald City 
Smelting Company, Limited, is your brother; 
and the Colonel is your brother’s agent, to 
buy or bond mining properties. How is it 
the old villain does not know you ?”’ 

««He never saw me. Do you think Fred 
would £#ow such a man except on business ? 
Oh, do forgive me, Jack! Say you forgive me!’ 
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«« Miss Surtees,’* said I, making a big 
show of severity, ‘‘what made you track 
this man like a detective ?”’ 

«« Because he looked—I don’t know what 
he looked—I don’t know anything; only, 
please, 1 knew he would cheat my brother; 
but, oh, I was so frightened when I came! 
Fred knows so little, you see, about any- 
thing. That’s why he-got the post from 
Uncle—I mean Lord Armitrude.”’ 

«<I see. But now you’ve got on the 
wrong side of the fence by mistake. You 
came here thinking your brother was to be 
cheated. You’ve made a mistake—your 
brother stands in to make a pile of money. 
If this Colonel gets the Noble Five as your 
brother’s agent, you’ ve made your fortunes.’” 

«*Oh, how can you? Oh, you-—you’’— 

She stood up in a magnificent rage, her 
hands turned into fists, her teeth clenched. 

«©You- you brute! There! How dare 
you say such a thing of my brother? Fred 
may be a fool, but he wouldn’t insult his 
sister’s—I mean his brother’s—oh! what do 
I mean?”’ 

I tried not to smile, but all of a sudden 
her face changed and she burst into tears. 
*«Qh,’’ she cried, ‘* and after I’d been eat- 
ing humble-pie—miles of it—and you in- 
sult me!”’ 

“«Rose,’’ I said, gently. 

«©Well?’’ She looked up. ‘* What ?”’ 

And then she came up, throwing her arms 
about me, while she laid her head on my 
shoulder to cry in peace. 

Suddenly we were both disturbed by a 
low whistle, coming from the mouth of the 
cave. I feit ready to murder the intruder, 
but it turned out to be only Blind Tom. 

««’ Xcuse me,’’ said my partner, ‘¢this 
ain’t in my line.”’ 

««Go away, Tom—for goodness’ sake, 
clear out. You’re interrupting.’’ 

«<I guess not,’’ said he, coming down 
into the mouth of the cave; ‘this thing’s 
business. See here, Jack.’’ 

««Oh, go away!”’ 

But Miss Surtees saw something in Tom’s 
manner which I had missed. ‘* You see,’’ 
she said, smiling through her tears, «* Mr. 
Robinson and I are engaged.”’ 

«©Eh?” 

«‘ Yes, Tom,’’ I broke in, **if you must 
interrupt us, you'd better begin with con- 
gratulations.”’ 
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Then Tom did a thing of which I had 
not thought him capable. <‘** Xcuse me, 
ma’am’’—he bent over her with a curious, 
awkward bow, and took her hand in his 
most reverently—‘‘1 don’t know, ma’am, 
as I congratulate you—seeing as he’s only a 
common scrub proprietor, like me. Besides, 
I'd like to kick him handsomely for his con- 
founded cheek—ay, that I would, Jack 
Robinson. ’’ 

He grounded a double-barrelled shot-gun 
which I had not noticed, then drew the 
rough of his hand across his forehead. 
«¢Lord,’’ he continued, «* what a chase I’ve 
had to find you! You wasn’t up at the 
Noble Five, but they tells me on the main 
trail as you’d come here. Jack, my claim’s 
been jumped! Where’s that Colonel ?”’ 

I pointed up the cave. ‘You'll find 
him there.’’ 

Tom took up the shot-gun. ‘* Where?’’ 

**Hold on,’’ I called, for he had taken 
my candle and was going. ‘* We’ve got to 
come to some arrangements first.”’ 

«¢ What d’ye mean?”’ 

«<T’ll rouse the boys. We'll have this 
claim-jumper run out of camp.”’ 

«<We?’’ Tom was angry now. ‘* This 
Colonel is my meat, not yourn.”’ 

**'Tom,’’ said Miss Surtees, at which 
he held back in surprise. ** You don’t mind 
my calling you Tom ?’’ 

«© Thank you, ma’am.”’ 

‘«¢The man who sent this thief to the 
camp is my brother.”’ 

ee Eh?’?’ 

««My brother, Mr. Surtees, is manager 
of the Macdonald City Smelter. He sent 
the Colonel here.’’ 

«¢ What! ”’ 

«< But,’’ she went on firmly, **he didn’t 
send the man to steal for him. I knew that 
he was bad; I was afraid he’d get poor 
Fred into trouble. I followed him.’’ 

«© Well, I'll be shot! Buc weren’t you 
scared, miss ? ”’ 

<< Twas at first; but then I met Jack, you 
see. I knew I was quite safe then.”’ 

«© You can trust me, ma’am, but’’—he 
chuckled—<<« I dunno about Jack.”’ 

-*And now,’’—Miss Surtees was quick 
to seize her advantage—‘‘you’!l help me, 
won’t you ?”’ 

*«Help you! 


wrong ?”” 


Course i will. What's 
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«<Then I want you, Tom, to keep our 
prisoner here in this cave for three days. 
Then I want Jack to take me home to Mac- 
donald City. That will take a week as 
there’s no steamer.’’ 

«<But,’’ said I, <*if your brother’s in 
England ?’’ 

«« He’ll be home on the twenty-fifth, and 
this is the nineteenth. Besides, he’Il behave 
dreadfully if I’m not there to meet him.”’ 

««T don’t see,’’ said Tom, ‘* what that’s 
got to do with me and the Colonel. Now, 
a charge of buckshot ’?— 

<< Would hang you, Tom; so shut up.’’ 

««T think, Tom, if I can see my brother 
before the Colonel gets at him, you needn’t 
fear for the future.’” 

«<< But he’s jumped my claim!”’ 

«© Yes; but it’s no use to him without 
Fred’s money. My brother found the man 
starving—gave him work out of pity. His 
only chance is to sell the claim to my brother 
before he finds out that it was stolen.”’ 

«© You’ve a level head, ma’am,”’’ said 
Tom, respectfully. ** But surely this wild- 
cat claim of mine ain’t worth so much fuss ?”’ 

«« This wild-cat claim ?”’ 

«©Of course. Why, ma’am, the whole 
location ain’t worth mor’n ten cents. I’m 
only keeping it up as a sort of monument to 
them as died.”’ 


Vi. 


Of course Tom could not be expected to 
watch the cave for three days without any 
sleep, so I arranged with a friend of mine to 
relieve guard, also to keep my partner well 
supplied with victuals. The Colonel was to 
have a very low diet conducive to penitence 
and reflection. 

Secondly, I required copies of the official 
record concerning Tom’s claim, to show 
that he had conformed with all the require- 
ments of the law. 

Thirdly, for proof that, under pretext of 
lapse from neglect, the Colonel had << relo- 

_cated’’ the Noble Five, I stole his actual Jo- 
cation notice, which was nailed to a tree on 
the ciaim. : 

Lastly, I found Tough Pardoe, who was 
ready to back me up in witnessing these facts. 

But Tough Pardoe was something more 
than a witness. Prospectors, according to 
the missionary, are a bad lot, but I have 
noticed that the missionary is the first man to 
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think ill of a woman’s reputation, whereas a 
prospector is the very last. I might be Miss 
Surtees’ escort in the camp, and no man 
would look crossways at her; but venture into 
the outside world of gossips, I needed Tough 
Pardoe as my chaperon. 

I wonder if anybody remembers the Lu/ie, 
the only Canadian canoe in all that country. 
Some Englishmen had brought her over by 
the Canadian Pacific, the same who wrote a 
book about her called hree in B.C. 
Tough Pardoe bought her afterwards in East 
Kootenay, and so she found her way to 
Kootenay Lake. Well, although Miss Sur- 
tees was a little nervous at first, she soon got 
accustomed to the crank dainty craft, as 
Tough Pardoe and I worked away with our 
paddles. South we headed from Ainsworth, 
then down the west arm of the lake to Nel- 
son, where we slept that night. At dawn 
we were afloat again, running the first riffle, 
gliding down that big, swift Kootenay River, 
broad as the Rhine as it swept to and fro 
through the mountains. 

We portaged the three cataracts, and slept 
that night at Sproat’s Landing, where there 
was ahotel. But there is no need to give 
the details of our trip up the Columbia River 
and through the hundred miles of the Arrow 
Lakes. 

On the fifth evening, while stil] the tre- 
mendous amphitheatre of the Selkirk Moun- 
tains shone in the full glory of sunset, we 
swept round the last back-water, Tough 
Pardoe singing a voyageur chant to the dip 
of the paddles. Ahead was the Canadian 
Pacific bridge; on our right the lights of the 
village shone through a violet dusk; then 
Tough finished his chant, and we heard a 
church bell ringing faint through the haze. 

And so we backed in at the landing-place. 

«<Why, it must be Sunday,’’ said Miss 
Surtees, ‘“ because there’s Pete on the wharf- 
end fishing.’’ ’ 

«« Pete!’’ she called. 

«©Yes, ma’am.’’ The loafer went on 
with his fishing. 

«<TIs Mr. Surtees back?’’ 

««Came in just now,’ he called, ‘* by 
the Pacific maii. He’s got that Colonel 
along.’” 

«« That what?’ 

«« Colonel Hiram W. Giggleswick—that’s 
what he calls himse:f, which is kinder high- 
falutin for a blamed scarecrow.”’ 
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Miss Surtees looked at me, and J at her, 
in amazement. 

«* How on earth has he beaten us?”’ she 
groaned. 

<«T think,”’ said I, «* we'd better not stop 
to argue.’” 

So we went, the three of us, leaving the 
canoe on the bank; and when we came to 
the house Miss Surtees walked straight in, 
we following. 

Her brother met her in the hall, a stiff 
business man, bustling out of his office. 

‘¢Why, Rose,’? he said indignantly, 
‘swhere on earth have you been?’’ 

‘©Tell you afterwards, dear.’’ 
breathed hard because of our running. 
that Colonel with you?’’ 

«© Yes.’” The manager’s face lighted up. 
‘¢ He’s just come overland from Kootenay ; 
lived on what he could bring down with a 
shot-gun; turned up to meet the train I came 
by, starving, poor beggar, all in rags, really 
not fit to be seen. Who are these men you 
have with you?’’ 

‘«Friends,’’ she cried. ‘*Oh Fred, am 
I too late? Has that wretched man’’ 

<< «The wretched man,’ as you cal] him, 
has brought me a piece of business which 
ought to make our fortunes. Now, Rose, 
you run away and change quick. III join 
you at supper. ‘Then you shall explain this 
extraordinary conduct.”’ 

«*Let me pass!’’ she cried, as Surtees 
tried to detain her. 

«*But, my dear, this is most important 
business. You really must”’ 

‘*Fred, let me pass. You’re making a 
fool of yourself. This man’”’ 

«<Impossible, Rose.”’ : 

But she had flashed past him into the 
office, calling on us to follow. So, despite 
all Surtees’ protests, we found ourselves once 
more face to face with the enemy. 

Certainly I never saw such a scarecrow. 
The Colonel’s top hat was battered in like 
an accordion, his clothes were in ribbons, a 
week’s growth of gray bristles stood out on 
his chin, his very nose had become white 
and haggard with hunger, while on the table 
beside him lay Tom’s shot-gun. 

«*Ah!’’?—he made a profound bow—«I 
think I have had the pleasure—Miss Innes! ”’ 

«*I’m Miss Surtees. Moreover, I have 
come here to expose you as a swindler.’’ 

Surtees came bustling: « Really, you are 
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going too far. 
and our guest.”’ 

«Well; I’m your sister, and I decline to 
have this common thief thrust upon me as a 
guest.”” 

««My dear Rose, who thrusts him upon 
you?”’ 

««T don’t care,’’ said the lady defiantly. 

«« Neaou, | presoom ’’—the Colonel spoke 
with lofty condescension—‘‘ that the lady’s 
remarks are perfectly reasonable and polite. 
I’m sure we shall both be charmed to hear 
her comments upon my personal character. 
Anyhow, her British manners charm me right 
through to the bones.”’ 

Miss Surtees was too angry even to speak. 

«Wall, now, it appears,’’ said the 
Colonel blandly, <‘that the lady is not dis- 
posed to explain. I calculate that a lady 
has always a perfect right to say what she 
pleases, or not to say what she pleases, 
or to say what she doesn’t please. In 
the meantime’? — he turned from her 
suavely and bent over the table where Sur- 
tees sat glaring ferociously at his sister— 
‘‘you will oblige me, Squire, by drawing 
your pen through this document.’? .He 
dipped a pen in the ink and presented it. 
«« While your sister is pleased to describe me 
in your house as a—lI think you said thief, 
madam?—yes, thief and swindler, I am not 
disposed to enter into relations of partner- 
ship. No, you bet your life!”’ 

«*Colonel,’’ said Surtees humbly, ‘‘ you 
see my position.”’ 

<« Squire, I sympathize; but I am ad- 
amant. Cancel that partnership! ”’ 

«© No,’’ said Surtees; ‘‘that would be a 
fresh insult to you. Colonel, 1 want to 
prove myself your friend. I believe you to 
be an honorable man. ‘To testify my belief 
I shall sign”’ 

But he had scarcely brought his pen to the 
paper, when Miss Surtees, with a sudden 
swoop, laid hold of the document, which she 
tore into fragments and scattered. 

«© There, Fred, now you’ll listen to me.’’ 

«« Excuse me,’’ said Surtees coldly. He 
touched an electric bell, which was answered 
by a clerk from his anteroom, 

««Is the other copy complete?”’ 

«© In a minute, sir.’’ 

The clerk retired. 

«« You shall listen to me,’’ said Miss Sur- 
tees. ‘* This man is a thief—a common 
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sneak-thief, who is trying to sell you stolen 
goods,”” 

«<And may I inquire’’—the’ Colonel 
- smiled politely—<< if this lady makes a habit 
of witnessing signatures with such vehe- 
mence? Squire, I must now ask you to 
explain why | am insulted in your home ?”’ 

‘*] must apologize, Colonel. Hitherto 
my sister and I have shared.this house. 'To- 
night I shall go to the hotel until I can make 
other arrangements.”’ 

‘< Your apology, Squire, is accepted.”’ 

<< Rosé’’— Mr. Surtees said, angrily— 
«leave me, and take these men with you.”’ 

The Colonel was busy‘at the end of the 
table whittling a pencil. 

Miss Surtees turned to me for help. 

«If I leave this room,’’ said I, ¢¢ it will 
be to get a warrant for your arrest as a re- 
c’ ‘ver of stolen goods.”’ 

‘«<And who may you be?’’ Surtees 
levelled a single eyeglass. ** Get out of my 
house; and as to a warrant, this is Sunday. 
Moreover, ] am the only magistrate within 
fifty miles.”’ 

«< Then, Mr. Surtees, if you are a public 
servaat, I demand your attendance, Sunday 
orno Sunday. I demand a warrant first for 
the arrest of this man on a charge of claim- 
jumping.’’? I produced my papers. <I 
act on behalf of my partner, who has been 
robbed. Here I hold proof of my partner’s 
property in the Noble Five claim. _ I bring 
my witness, Mr. Pardoe, who will substan- 
tiate the facts on oath. And here I have a 
relocation notice under name of the American 
Eagle claim, bearing signature of Hiram W. 
Giggleswick, which I have taken in presence 
of witnesses from a tree on the Noble Five 
claim.’’ 

The Colonel was still whittling, although 
his whole attention was concentrated upon 
me; but Surtees made me forget him alto- 
gether. 

«¢ Your name ?”’ he asked. 

«John Robinson.”’ 

Surtees took up a Bible, and, staring me 
hard in the eyes, said: ‘‘Swear to that 
name! ’’ 

Miss Surtees tried to come to the rescue, 
but was ordered pretty sharply to be silent. 

«« Swear to that name! ”’ 

By this time I had recovered my scattered 
senses, and declined. ‘* My name does not 
beat upon this business.’’ 





The Noble Five—A Mining Story. 


«< Inquiries have been made through me 
by the friends of one bearing the assumed 
name of Jack Robinson. So you admit the 
name to be false? ”’ 

«<1 admit nothing.”’ 

«¢ A man who dare not use his true name,’’ 
said the magistrate, ‘‘comes to me on 
Sunday, breaks into my house, and presents 
evidence which I know to be fraudulent, 
demanding the arrest on a false charge of a 
friend and employé of my own. If it is any 
satisfaction to you, Mr. a/ias Jack Robinson, 
I don’t mind telling you that Colonel Gig- 
gleswick has been for some months dealing 
with me in regard to a claim once known as 
the Noble Five. Colonel Giggleswick has 
produced complete official proof, backed by 
witnesses, of the actual lapse to the Crown 
Lands Department of this expired claim. 
Acting under my instructions, given to him 
in order that I might avoid any seeming in- 
justice to the former proprietor, Colonel 
Giggleswick has been to Kootenay offering 
money on my behalf for a quit-claim deed 
from the man who is known as Blind Tor, 
renouncing all pretence or interest whatso- 
ever. Failing to buy such a deed, he acted 
under my instructions in relocating this claim 
in his own name as the American Eagle.’’ 
He called in the clerk. ‘* Have you finished 
that deed ?”’ 

«« Here, sir.’’ 

«« Lay it before this gentleman.”’ 

It was placed before the Colonel. 

«<Sign.”” 

The Colonel signed. 

Then Surtees took the document and 
signed, despite a frantic protest from his sis- 
ter. As usual, I had made a mess of the 
business. 

«« Are you aware, Mr. Surtees,’’ said I, 
“««that you have rendered that document in- 
valid by signing it on Sunday ?”’ 

«¢ Mr. alias Jack Robinson, you have al- 
ready sufficiently aired your ignorance of the 
laws obtaining in this province.’’ 

That made it all. the worse. 

«Here, you,’’—he nodded to Tough 
Pardoe, who was behind me—<< will you 
witness this signature ?’’ 

<< ]’]l see you hanged first.”’ 

Mr. Surtees turned to the man I had sup- 
posed to be his clerk: ** Constable, witness 
this signature.’” 

The policeman signed. 
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«« Now, constable, these two men’’— 
he pointed to us—‘*‘ have forced their way 
into my private house. Expel them, and 
if they offer the slightest resistance arrest 
them. Rose’’—he walked over to his sis- 
ter—‘*I am at your service.”’ 

«<Stay with your friend, the Colonel,’’ 
she said, bitterly. <«I’m going to sleep at the 
hotel.”” 

«« But I’m going to sleep there.”’ 

**T don’t care.’? She turned to me. 
««' This gentleman will protect me.”’ 

«< This ¢ gentleman,’ as you call him, will 
spend the night at the lock-up unless he 
takes care.”’ 

«¢Put me in the next cell, then. This 
gentleman, as I call him, is my future hus- 
band.”’ 

Now there was’ nothing in all the world 
which could please me better, but a pretty 
fix I was in if Miss Surtees called upon me 
for a husband’s protection while I had fifteen 
cents in my pocket and no prospects on 
earth. However, that was my business, and 
I was not inclined to show the white feather 
before Surtees. 

I offered my escort at once; but we had 
scarcely reached the door, when we were 
startled by a peremptory knock from the 
outside. 

«©Come in,’’ said Surtees, and in came 
our Kootenay policeman. 

«¢Good evening, miss. Good evening, 
sir.”” Then his eyes rested on the Colonel, 
and I heard him clanking a pair of hand- 
cuffs, <*Is this man your prisoner, Mr. 
Surtees ?”’ 

«¢My prisoner? Of course not! This is 
some fresh conspiracy against me ! ”’ 

<< With your permission, sir, I have to 
arrest this man. Will you see the warrant, 
sir??? 

At that moment I heard footsteps behind 
me. 

<< Well, partner,’’ came a familiar voice 
from the doorway; and turning round, I 
discovered my partner, very pale, his goggles 
cracked, his arm in a sling. 

«< What, Blind Tom !’’ 

«¢ Blind Tom—-you’ re right, or I wouldn’t 
have let him shoot me with my own gun.”’ 

«*Oh, Tom,’’ cried Miss Surtees, << are 
you badly hurt ?”’ 
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«‘Only my arm.’’ He patted the sling. 
«« A charge of my own special buckshot.?’ 

«¢ Attempted murder!’’ Surtees gasped 
like a fish, and we all turned to the Colonel. 

<< Wall neaou,’’ he extended his patron- 
age tous all. <«* Miss Surtees, do me the 
honor to accept as a wedding gift from your 
most devoted admirer all my remaining in- 
terest in the greatest gold mine on earth. 
Surtees, my fatted duck, you’re chivalrous, 
but I want something better for my partner. 
You ain’t worth plucking, it’s no amusement 
for me—I repudiate, and relinquish, and re- 
nounce. You air the champion idiot of the 
British possessions. 

«* Look at him, ladies and gentlemen— 
to think I had that gaping sucker for partner 
when I might have made my deal with Miss 
Surtees. Look at him.’’ 

Even while we looked, the Colonel had 
grabbed Tom’s stolen shot-gun from the 
desk. There was a sharp report as he fired 
in the air, and in an instant down came the 
plaster ceiling on our heads. 

The Ainsworth constable fired, the local 
policeman shouted, then the air cleared. 

The Colonel had gone, bound for the 
United States—nor was he ever recaptured. 


I am not Jack Robinson any more, be- 
cause my wife prefers a name which she has 
raked up out of my past; an old, respectable, 
but slightly tarnished name with a handle to 
it. Blind Tom is Mister now, and business 
men wait in his ante-room kicking their heels 
for hours. Surtees stands chaff pretty well, 
but considers it bad taste if anybody asks 
after his friend, Colonel Giggleswick. As 
to the Noble Five, look at any daily paper. 
There you will see that the occasional line 
about Kootenay has become a paragraph, 
and is steadily growing into a column. As 
people talked in times past of Ophir and El 
Dorado, so they speak now concerning 
Westralia, Rhodesia, and British Columbia, 
the treasure houses of the British Empire. 
If, however, anybody wants to know more 
about the Noble Five let him ask his broker. 
A few shares are still to be picked up occa- 
sionally, if one keeps a sharp look-out. The 
brokers buy; but they buy, as a rule, for 
themselves. 

Rocer Pocock. 








ES, Fred had “he fever badly, and no 
mistake. Never saw a fellow so 


completely bowled over in all my 
life. It was simply sickening to see the list- 
less, moonstruck sort of way in which he 
would stroll about and sigh, as if he had all 
the cares of the state on his shoulders. 

«« Who’s Fred?’ you say. 

Well, old man, give me a chance. I am 
not a phonograph, or even distantly con- 
nected with a typewriter, and, if I do com- 
mence in the middle of my story, I’ve no 


doubt I shall get back to the beginning event- . 


ually, and you must just follow me as well 
as you can. 

After the untimely death of poor Algy 
Knowles I had to put sentiment aside and 
place before myself the serious question of 
finding another fellow to share my somewhat 
expensive rooms. I admit that for a few 
foolish moments I thought of taking a wife 
for better or worse. Visions of a nice little 
woman to cheer me after my day’s work, 
and have a piquant dinner awaiting my re- 
turn, instead of the tough steaks and chops I 
had to put up with from my landlady, came 
before me. ‘These thoughts, however, were 
but transient and were soon dissipated—as 
the effects of a good sermon often are— 
when I began to consider the impracticabil- 
ity of it all. Side by side with the delights 
of matrimony I placed the dressmaker’s and 
tradesmen’s bills, and the hundred and one 
little expenses connected with it, which the 
income of John Braithwaite could not possi- 
bly meet. One morning as I was turning 
over in my mind as to whom I should ask to 
share my digs and occupy the room facing 
the church, my difficulty was at once settled 
on perusing a letter from an uncle, whom | 
had only seen once, asking me if I would 
allow a young cousin, who was coming up 
to town as a clerk ina city office, to live 
with me, and also whether I would keep an 
eye on him. I wrote back to say that I 
should be pleased to let him share my rooms, 
but, as for keeping him straight, 1 would 
not hold myself responsible, as I had seen so 
many country fellows who came to London 
go wrong, and they would continue to do 
so through all time though they had fifty 
pairs of eyes kept upon them, It is a great 
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thing never to commit yourself. If people 
only knew that half the bothers in life are 
caused by good-natured promises, they would 
be much more chary in making them. 

Well, one fine morning Fred Harvard ar- 
rived with all his goods and chattels. I 
don’t know what he could have thought of 
me when he first appeared before me, as I 
was seized with uncontrollable laughter. 

I said, ** Excuse me, old chap,’’ and 
then fairly split my sides, and I don’t know 
how much longer I might have gone on had 
it not been for the ominous frown on Fred’s 
brow. 

In a very icy tone he said: 

«<I am glad, sir, that I am able to afford 
you so much amusement, but may I ask 
what there is about me in particular that 
gives you such unbounded merriment ?’’ 

<©Oh, pray don’t apologize!’’ said I, 
nearly exploding again; ‘‘but the idea of 
keeping an eye on you is so very ridiculous.”’ 

The frown cleared off Fred’s brow and a 
broad grin expanded’ over his face, and he 
was soon joining in my merriment. 

Now I suppose you think it is about time 
that you were let into the joke also, Well, 
to commence with, Fred was about six feet 
three inches in his stockings and proportion- 
ately broad, and I think that he could have 
picked me up and put me under his arm 
without suffering the slightest inconvenience; 
and the idea of my keeping an eye on him 
seemed altogether too ridiculous. He was 
indeed a fine-looking fellow, with an honest, 
frank face. Not handsome, but every inch 
of him aman. What a pity, was my men- 
tal comment, that such a fine fellow should 
waste his life in a city office. How soon 
would those broad shoulders stoop; that 
athletic frame become flabby and unhealthy 
amidst the sordid surroundings of a city life. 

Fred Harvard was a very decent sort of a 
fellow to live with: quite different from poor 
Knowles. ‘Temper not easily ruffled, a first- 
rate boxer and proficient in all other manly 
sports. I had only one fault to find with 
him and that was his horrid impulsiveness. 
Now it has been my experience that impuls- 
ive people are always landing themselves and 
their friends into some mess’ or other, and 
Fred was no exception to the rule, but on 
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the whole he was a jolly sort of a fellow to 
live with; always in the best of spirits and 
with an appetite—well, it was simply appal- 
ling. When he first came up I used to 
wonder as to how he would spend his even- 
ings. I had vowed that I would take no 
more young fellows out to dances, after the 
fool Knowles had made of himself, but I 
found that my fears in this direction were 
groundless, as Fred had a whole host of 
friends and relations in London, and was al- 
ways going out to dances and at homes. 

One evening, I was sitting up very late 
doing some writing, when I was surprised to 
hear somebody coming up the stairs and 
enter the room quietly, and there before me 
stood Fred. You may say that there was 
nothing so very extraordinary about this, but 
it really was most remarkable, for Fred, as a 
rule, bounded up the stairs three at a time, 
slamming the door, and shaking the house to 
its very foundations, and, perhaps, if he 
were in the mood, he would execute a sort 
of a war dance all round the room, and 
cause me to use much bad language. 

But when he came forward with this sickly, 
struck-all-of-a-heap expression on his face, I 
simply said: 

‘¢ Who is she ?”’ 

‘©What do you mean? what do you 
know ?”? said he. 

«©Oh, I know the symptoms,”’ said I; 
‘¢had them myself when I was your age. 
Better go to bed, and you will get over it in 
a few weeks.”’ 

«¢ Never! never! never!’’ said Fred, 
admitting at once what he had before ques- 
tioned. *£*I shall love her to my dying day. 
J > 

«<If you think I am going to stop here to 
listen to your twaddle, you are jolly well 
mistaken. Of course she is all that’s nice. 
They always are. I am going to bed now, 
and I will hear all about her at breakfast. 
Good-night, my love-sick boy.”’ 

Next morning at breakfast he was about 
to start, wound up like a clock-work ma- 
chine. I promptly cut him short by putting 
a few questions to him thus: 

«¢ Your income ?”’ 

«« £140,”’ this sheepishly. 

«© You will be getting £300, when ?’’ 

«In about ten years’ time.”’ 

*¢ And the lady you are going to ask to 
share this luxurious salary with, is?’ 
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«¢ Grace Fenton.’’ 

«<«Good Lord,’’ was my only ejaculation. 

Fred’s volume of words could now no 
longer be kept back, and though I tried to 
check him at the commencement, as one can 
dam a stream, I soon saw that it was folly 
to try to stem the force of such a torrent. 

After I had listened to all he had to say 
on the beauties and virtues of Grace Fenton, 
which I will not weary you with, I said to 
Fred: 

«‘Yes, my boy, I will take all you say 
for granted, but let me know exactly how 
the situation stands at present and let us take 
a practical view of the whole matter. First 
and foremost, have you proposed ?”’ 

«« Yes,’” replied Fred. 

<*« Accepted ?”’ 

<< Yes,’’ was again the rejoinder. 

«« Have you spoken to her father ?”’ 

At this question, Fred, who had been 
pacing round the room in his excitement, 
collapsed into a chair and feebly replied: 

«*©No.”’ 

«« Then when you come home this even- 
ing from business, you had better put on 
your hat and go and do so,”’ said I; *¢ it’s 
the only honorable course open to you.”’ 

Poor Fred mopped his brow and said he 
would. 

«< And now to breakfast. Hang it if love 
affairs aren’t getting the bane of one’s exist- 
ence.”’ 

It was a chilly evening and I was sitting 
toasting my toes in front of the fire with a 
book, wondering how long Fred would be, 
when I heard his latchkey in the door, 
which slammed to with a bang, and up the 
stairs he bounded in his old familiar manner. 
Into the room he rushed like a whirlwind, 
nearly upsetting the lamp, slapped me on the 
back, which, his fist being no light weight, 
discomfited me somewhat, and round the 
room he danced, making a horrible dust rise 
from the old musty carpet. 

««My dear Fred,”’ said I, <<if there is 
one thing I hate more than another, it is a 
sudden rise or fall in the barometer. A storm 
certainly does clear the air, but it makes 
everybody jolly uncomfortable while it lasts; 
for goodness sake sit down like a reasonable 
feliow and tell me the meaning of all this’ 
excitement. Are the banns to be published 
next week, or are you going to be married 
by special license to-morrow morning ? ”’ 
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«* Neither, Jack,’’ said he. ** Mr. Fen- 
ton says that if we are both in the same 
frame of mind in two years’ time, we may 
think about marrying, as he says his daughter 
will not be portionless, and though he looks 
upon it as a wretched match for her, he does 
not wish to thwart her happiness. Isn’t he 
a brick? Oh, I have something to work for 
now, a glorious future in prospect. I mean 
to succeed and make a name for myself. 
Good-night, old chap! I am as happy as a 
king; I must write and tell the Pater.’’ 

I sighed as my mind traveled back to the 
days when I had my dream and when I 
had loved with all my power. <* Bah! time 
for bed when I get into this mood,’’ I mut- 
tered. 


«« Why, Fred, what on earth is the mean- 
ing of this? Back from business at two 
o’clock, and I’m hanged if the mercury 
hasn’t fallen to zero again. Why, man, 
what’s the matter?”’ 

«« Matter enough, Jack, even to puzzle 
your practical brains. I tell you I’m ruined 
and all my hopes are dashed to the ground. 
I have joined the ranks of the unemployed.”’ 

«« My dear fellow, what the dickens do 
you mean? Can’t you explain yourself? ”’ 

<< Well, simply this; the manager called 
three of the other clerks and myself into his 
room this morning and said that the firm had 
sustained heavy losses: that they intended to 
reduce their staff and that it was only fair to 
dismiss the younger ones as it would be easier 
for them to find employment. I walked out 
of that office with a check for £11:13:4 in 
my pocket, and that is all I possess in the 
world. I can’t apply to my father as he 
cannot possibly help me. Jack! Oh Jack! 
my God, I must break off my engagement! 
What amI todo? What am I to do?”’ 

<<Do? Why, put on your hat and come 
for a brisk five mile walk with me; don’t 
talk and you will feel better then. Don’t be 
a fool and give in because you have met fate 
and she has given you a smart blow and 
knocked you down. Get up, man, and 
fight against her. Show that you are made 
of good stuff. Of course the engagement 
must be broken off, and at once, but that is 
no reason that it shouldn’t be on again, one 
day. Buck up, my boy, pull yourself together. 
What! twenty-three and asking in a despair- 
ing tone of voice, like a stupid school girl, 
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what you are todo. You ask for my ad- 
vice? Well, I will give it to you: I look 
upon this misfortune of yours as a blessing in 
disguise. Fancy a strapping great fellow 
like you using that manly fist to drive away 
ata pen. No, my boy, that arm was meant 
to wield a sword; to strike at the enemies of 
Her Majesty the Queen. You must take the 
shilling, and mark you, if you have that 
within you which I think you have, you will 
rise to great things and become a general yet! 
But before deciding on this, tell me, have 
you seen that old curmudgeon of an uncle of 
yours? He is rolling in wealth and ought to 
help you.”’ 

«* Yes, I saw him, and he said that he 
would never help me with a penny till I had 
made a name for myself in some way or 
other. He added comfort by saying that he 
had rlsen from nothing himself, and told me 
I could do the same; and that once I had 
distinguished myself, he wouldn’t be back- 
ward with the coin.’’ 

<< Then all I have got to say, Fred, is that 
you are in luck’s way. You have a nice 
girl, who I am sure will wait for you. You 
have health, an athletic frame, and the 
promise of an inheritance if you are success- 
ful in life. What more do you want? Do 
as I say: enlist, and with all the little wars 
we are continually having, you will have 
plenty of opportunity of distinguishing your- 
self sooner or later.”’ 

«* What a good sort you are, Jack; you 
are always helping me out of difficulties, and 
hanged if I won’t take your advice.”’ 


‘* Well, good-bye, old chap, and may 
God speed you,”’ said I some months after, 
gripping Fred’s hand, as we stood on the 
deck of the vessel which was to convey him 
and a detachment of marines to the East Af- 
rican coast, on a punitive expedition against 
a rebel chief who was causing us consider- 
able trouble. 

«‘ Good-bye, Jack. Good-bye, old fel- 
low. And, Jack, I may never come back 
alive; and if the worst happens ask her to try 
and forget all about me. Good-bye, old 
chap, good-bye.”’ 


Months rolled by without anything hap- 
pening worth relating here. Like an animal, I 
lived, worked, ate and slept day after day. 
After all, why complain of the shortness of 
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life, when it is so full of dull days and prosaic 
things. I often used to scan the papers 
eagerly to see if there was any news of the 
expedition Fred was engaged in, nor was | 
disappointed, for one moraing the following 
paragraph caught my eye: 


Our Garant Soxpiers Ficurinc 1n East Arrica. 

‘After unheard of sufferings and difficulties, Com- 
mander Robertson, with a gallant force of marines and 
bluejackets, surprised Kaba in his stronghold on the 
12th ultimo. 

‘‘ They found that they had greatly underrated the 
number and strength of the enemy. A desperate fight 
ensued, our men, however, having to retire, being 
overwhelmed by numbers. It appears that Kaba and 
his impi took it too much for granted that they had 
defeated us completely, and consequently they cele- 
brated a great feast the same evening, and when their 
merriment was at its height, Commander Robertson 
put in an unwelcome appearance with his men, backed 
up by Gatlings and cutlasses. The enemy were com- 
pletely taken by surprise, and gave in almost immedi- 
ately. —~ 

‘‘There were many acts of gallantry in connection 
with this expedition, most noticeably so that of Cor- 
poral Harvard, who literally hewed his way through 
the enemy to the rescue of Commander Robertson, 
who was hemmed in on all sides by the natives, and 
would undoubtedly have been killed had it not been for 
the timely aid of Corporal Harvard, to whom, we 
understand, will be awarded the Victoria Cross.”” 


<< Bravo, 'Fred!’’ was my exclamation; 
«<«T knew he would distinguish himself when 
the occasion arrived. Why wasn’t I a sol- 
dier, or a sailor, or something or other, 
where I could see and enjoy a bit more life 
than is to be obtained in a city office? 
Hanged if I don’t ——’’ 

«« What would you like for dinner to-night, 
Mr. Braithwaite? ’’ said the landlady’s voice 
at the door. 

Dinner! ah! good word that. Of course, 
all I have been thinking about is the glory 
of these professions, I have not taken into 
consideration the awful sufferings and priva- 
tions attendant on all glory. Poor Fred! 
I expect he hasn’t had a good square meal 
for some weeks. Well, I guarantee he shall 
have a good one with me when he returns. 


««Why, Fred, my boy, can it be you 
again?’’ said I, as I heard the old familiar 
steps on the stairs and the same impetuous 
rush into the room, and there before me, 
bronzed, and, if it were possible, taller than 
ever, stood the splendid figure of Fred Har- 
vard, 

«< Yes, Jack, old fellow, here I am again. 


Arrived yesterday morning. Should have 
been to see you before this had I not had a 
more pressing engagement.”’ 

««Fred, just sit down and yarn right 
away, and you will find me a very good 
listener.”’ 

<< Well, Jack, I don’t know that there is 
much to tell, but such as there is you are 
welcome to, so here goes: 

«© After you left me, when the ship was 
just starting for Africa, I felt that the last 
link which bound me to the old country and 
all I held most dear had snapped. 

«« Music always had a queer effect on me, 
sort of lump in the throat feeling, and when 
the band began to strike up and the ship got 
further away from the land, I got into a 
quiet corner of the vessel and sobbed like a 
child. 

«¢ You mustn’t think from this that I was 
like a sentimental, lovesick schoolgirl all the 
time. No, I had my duties to attend to. 
I did them and did them well, too, trying 
to forget my troubles. It is wonderful, 
Jack, how easy it becomes to wear a weight 
round your neck when you have a prospect 
of having it lightened at an early date. For 
the first few days after we had left England, 
as I told you before, I was miserable, and it 
seemed as if my lovely Grace was a_posses- 
sion that I was leaving every day farther and 
farther behind me, when all of a sudden 
there came a change. Instead of viewing 
her as lost, she seemed to change her posi- 
tion, and in fancy I could see her like a 
shining light in the far distance on the Afri- 
can coast, beckoning me on to glory and 
freedom. Day by day that light grew larger 
and larger and I found myself terribly impa- 
tient to be on African soil and in the thick 
of the battle. 

««My comrades would laugh at me and 
say that I should soon change my tune when 
bullets were whistling round me, and if by 
any unlucky chance we should fall a prey 
into the hands of the enemy, that we might 
expect no mercy from the savages. Well, 
to cut a long story short, we arrived at our 
destination, and preparations were made for a 
march of a hundred miles or so to the strong- 
hold of that brute Kaba, who has given us 
so much trouble. All went well for the 
first few days, except that our water supply 
got rather short, and as the heat was intense 
we suffered somewhat; but our progress was 
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terribly slow, owing to the dense under- 
growth, and indeed in many places we had 
literally to hack our way through. 

«After the fourth day the enemy got news 
of our approach, and we were continually 
annoyed by invisible beings, without a 
chance of retaliating, owing to our ignorance 
of the country and being unable to move 
quickly on account of the undergrowth. So 
persistent did this guerilla warfare become 
that our men were getting utterly demoralized, 
and had it not been forthe presence of mind 
of our commander, the whole expedition would 
have met with disaster and defeat. First one 
man dropped, mortally wounded, then an- 
other; some began to show symptoms of 
malaria, and every one was thoroughly dis- 
heartened. Then Commander Robertson 
came to the front and proved himself at once 
to be the admirable leader that now all the 
world knows. He gave the command for a 
halt, ordered us to make a clearing in the 
forest, large fires to be lit, with Gatlings to 
right and left of us, to be prepared for any 
emergency, sanctioned a double allowance 
of grog, and told us to make merry for the 
rest of the evening. Those orders saved us 
all. Under the influence of decent spirits, 
good-fellowship, and some rollicking fine 
songs, new life was put into us all. Malaria 
and all our other evils quickly flew away. 
How well I remember that evening in the 
depths of the African forest, with the weird 
howlings and cries of wild beasts joined with 
the chorus of up-to-date ditties. But by- 
and-bye we came to more serious songs, and, 
like our gallant soldiers in Crimea, ‘ Annie 
Laurie,’ moved many of us to tears, but 
manly ones. 

«« Why is it, Jack, that music has such a 
stimulating effect on one? We who had 
been so weary and dejected before, now 
were all aglow with enthusiasm and alive 
with bellicose sentiments. I am quite cer- 
tain that we cleaned up our weapons that 
evening with greater vigor than we had done 
before, for to-morrow we were to fight in 
grim earnest. We were but a few hours’ 
march from Kaba’s stronghold, and some of 
us made merry that eveniug for the last time 
on earth, for many a body lay prostrate the 
following day, with the life-blood staining 
the ground—the pioneers of civilization, 
whose lives are the forfeit. When ¢ Annie 
Laurie’ was being sung I don’t mind telling 
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you I fairly blubbed. Those lines especjally 
touched me ‘¢ For she’s a’ the world to me,’ 
&c., and I made a solemn vow then and 
there that I would either distinguish my 
self on the following day and prove myself 
to be worthy of Grace, or else extinguish 
myself by stopping a bullet for some better 
man and fill an unknown grave. 


«<« Now my men,’ said Commander Rob- 
ertson, ‘to-day we fight. You will see your 
enemy, and we shall attack instead of being 
attacked. We are but a short distance from 
Kaba’s stronghold, and if my judgment is 
correct he and his men will keep within their 
stockades, which we shall have to storm. [| 
won’t disguise from you the fact that we 
have a hard task to perform. Our enemy 
is courageous, strong and sly, but remember 
England’s eye is upon us, and therefore quit 
you like men, and above all obey my orders 
implicitly and we shall come out victorious 
if God so will. 

«Quick march!’ 

««That was a happy day for me, Jack; I] 
knew that I was, as the song puts it, 
‘Marching on to glory or a soldier’s grave.’ 
Every man of us had a set, resolute look 
about him that boded no good for the enemy. 
After a couple of hours’ march we came 
within sight of the stockades. Everything 
was as quiet as the dead, and it seemed as 
if the enemy had fled and that we were to 
be disappointed of our quarry. <A halt was 
called and scouts were sent forward to recon- 
noitre, but the grim reality of warfare and 
the immediate vicinity of the enemy was 
soon brought home to us by a rifle report 
ringing out sharp and clear through the si- 
lence. Our scouts returned to us, narrowly 
escaping with their lives and one wounded 
in the arm, with the information that the 
enemy were, as far as they could tell, strong 
and well armed, and that the loopholes of 
the stockades showed the ominous muzzles 
of rifles, but as we knew they were indiffer- 
ent shots, this did not worry us over much. 

«¢ The plan of action was that we were 
to divide ourselves into three parts and at- 
tack the front and rear at the same time, 
while the third party was to hold itself in 
readiness, and at the word of command, di- 
rectly an opening was made in the stockade, 
to force their way through and fight handsto- 
hand, while the others protected them as far 
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as they were able with the Gatlings. The 
third party was under the command of Rob- 
ertson, and -I am glad to say I was a mem- 
ber of it. 

«Under a deadly fire one end of the 
stockade was forced, and then came the sig- 
nal for us to advance. With a Hip! hip! 
hurrah! we rushed into the opening, and for 
a moment were appalled by the numbers 
which we saw we had to encounter, but 
only fora moment. ‘The next thing I re- 
member was that Fred Harvard had disap- 
peared, that a wild beast had taken posses- 
ion of his body. . 

«« Comrades falling to right and left of me, 
pistol shots ringing out sharp and clear, cut, 
thrust and parry, I fought like a madman, 


and the thoughts of Grace lent me additional _ 


strength. 

«« We were getting decidedly the worst of 
it, being overwhelmed by numbers, and the 
Gatlings were of no use, as our men were so 
mixed up with the blacks that it would have 
been a fatal error to have used them. 
Robertson passed the word to make for the 
opening and beat a retreat, but it was easier 
said than done. ‘Then came my opportun- 
ity, which the papers have made so much 
unnecessary fuss about. ‘The space round 
me for a moment was comparatively clear, 
when I saw Robertson a short distance off 
surrounded by a dozen natives. I just came 
up to him in time to ward off a featful blow 
aimed at his head, and with the butt end of 
my gun smashed the fellow’s face in, turning 
sharply round as a brawny great fellow was 
about to run me through. Quick as light- 
ning I lifted up my arm, the weapon God 
has provided me with; I gave him one 
straight from the shoulder. You know, 
Jack, that I can hit hard when I like, and 
that man fell to the ground stunned, and my 
hand still bears traces of his teeth. Just 
look. By dint of almost superhuman efforts 
the commander and I fought our way through 
the circle of men and made for the opening. 

««« Run,’ saidhe. ‘It is our only chance. 
We will give the brutes a lesson later on.’ 

««T remember nothing more except that 
while running I received a terrific blow on 
the head, I fell, and all was a blank. 

«¢ When I recovered consciousness, which, 
to use an Irishism, I never expected, it was 
night. I felt a terrible pain at the back of 
my head, but knew it was only on the sur- 
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face, and nothing serious. J was laying 
prostrate on the ground, and there were 
several of my comrades by my side dead. 
A huge fire, not many yards off me, close 
enough to be felt, lit up what was truly a 
ghastly scene. Roasting over it on a spit 
was a human body, one of my comrades, 
and the smell of his burning flesh was hor- 
rible. Around this fire the blacks were 
dancing all kinds of fantastic dances, and the 
noise they kicked up was worse than Bedlam 
let loose. ‘They were evidently celebrating 
a great feast on account of their triumphing 
over their enemy the white man, thinking 
they had crushed him once for all. 

«sAh, thought I, wait a bit, my beauties, 
and you will find that for every English- 
man’s life you have taken you will forfeit ten 
of your dirty breed. 

«< All this time I had kept perfectly still 
and silent, knowing that any movement on 
my part would mean instantaneous death, 
when, to my horror, I saw the body that 
was roasting taken off the spit and a dead 
body next to me substituted. Now I have 
always enjoyed jokes about travelers being 
cooked and eaten: fricasseed Methodist par- 
son, cold missionary on the sideboard, and 
other stories of the kind that we occasionally 
indulge in at home, but it had never occurred 
to me for one moment that I should find a 
resting-place within the stomach of a black, 
and, moreover, I was thoroughly opposed to 
being roasted. Unfortunately for myself, by 
the way the bodies were arranged my turn 
would come next. As I thought of it the 
perspiration stood on my forehead in great 
beads. 

««T had little hopes of Commander Rob- 
ertson coming back,with a rescue party, as, 
seeing me fall with such a terrific blow on 
the head, he must have thought that I had 
been killed outright. 

«<T thought of all my future hopes of hap- 
piness soon to be frustrated for ever. Twice 
hit—hit in England—hit in Africa—surely 
I was born beneath an unlucky star. How- 
ever, the end would soon come. Oh, if I 
could only have had five minutes’ conversa- 
tion with Grace how happily could I have 
died. 

«« All the events of my: past life came be- 
fore me: My happy boyhood’s days, when 
[ had not a care in the world; the jolly time 
you and I spent together, Jack; and a hun- 
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dred and one little incidents which only 
served to show me what a good thing is life, 
and oh, how I wished I could live. 

«s When everything fails man, he must 
turn toGod. I had none other to call upon. 
I tried to frame a prayer, but none would 
come, and all I could think of was the little 
grace my sister would say before meals: 
«For what I am about to receive, may the 
Lord make me truly thankful,’ but I thought 
it was scarcely applicable to the occasion. 

«««Hang formality and fixed prayer;’ 
said I to myself, after racking my brains in 
vain for one, ‘why can’t I address God as 
a son in trouble would address his father ?’ 
so I simply said, ‘Father above, it seems I 
am about to die; I would much rather live. 
Nothing short of a miracle can save me, so 
please perform it if the age of miracles be 
not yet past.’ 

«<Tt was a simple, heartfelt prayer, and as 
if in direct answer to it, I caught sight of 
something flashing in the firelight close by 
my side. Cautiously putting out my hand, 
I found it was a clasp knife, evidently 
dropped in the heat of the fight by one of 
our men. Here was at any rate my release; 
I could plunge ,it into my heart; and thus 
save myself the awful alternative of being 
roasted alive. But why not sell my life 
dearly? Yes, there were two blacks coming 
to seize me, and as they stooped over me 
to strip me, I sprang to my feet, and with a 
desperate thrust plunged the knife into the 
nearest man’s breast, and out again in time 
to strike the other with it full in the face. 
By this time the blacks around had sprung to 
their feet in alarm, and came rushing towards 
me, evidently with the intention of placing 
me on the fire. I knew the end was come. 
1 lifted up my arm and was about to plunge 
the '~ife into my own heart; when crack ! 
crack! « -ck! came the sounds of rifle reports 
all round the stockade, and then the quickly 
rattling discharge of the Gatlings told me 
that Robertson was back with his men, that 
God had performed his miracle, that I was 
saved. 

««J fell flat on the ground to prevent the 
shots from touching me, and the natives 
were running in all directions in confusion 
with wild cries of fear. 

«« Suddenly in the midst of the stockade 
came the manly forms of my comrades, and 
never were men more welcome. In another 
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minute I was in the thick of the fight again, 
with only the clasp knife for a weapon, but 
never did knife perform better work than on 
that night. 

«<] sprang upon any blacks who chanced to 
be in my way, forcing that knife into their 
throats, cutting and slashing, and with arm 
uplifted ‘would bring it down on their ugly 
faces. ‘The blacks by this time were in the 
wildest disorder, and soon laid down their 
arms, and never did mortal offer up sincerer 
thanks to God than did your humble servant. 

«<T had now no less than three wounds— 
a slash over the forehead, a nasty cut on the 
left arm, and the wound on the back of the 
head. Soon Commander Robertson came 
up, and shook me by the hand and said: 

«««Harvard, you have proved yourself a 
true soldier, and I thank you for your ser- 
vices; but come to my tent, I will talk to 
you there.’ 

«*] endeavored to thank him, but I was 
weak from loss of blood, and everything was 
going round. I clutched him by the arm, 
and fell senseless to the ground. 


<< Jack, you must here imagine half a dozen 
stars, because, as they put it in the plays, an 
interval of half a dozen weeks had elapsed 
before I remembered anything more, as for 
that period I was in a state of delirium. 
When I came to myself I was, oh, so des- 
perately Weak, and I felt I should never rise 
from that bed in the hospital again. The 
deéctor was standing by my bedside with a 
grave look on his face. 

«<< Doctor,’ said I, «I am going to die, 
am | not? ‘Tell me the truth. What is 
the use of keeping it from me ?’ 

«<< You are in a very bad state,’ said he, 
«and it is no use concealing from you the 
fact that it would be most remarkable if you 
recovered.’ 

«¢« Have Commander Robertson aid his 
men sailed for England?’ I asked. 

«¢«Commander Robertson has been with 
you every day,’ said the doctor, ‘and I 
think that is his step I hear outside now.’ 

«<In a minute the commander’s manly 
figure was before me. He strode forward, 
grasped my hand silently, but there was a 
world of sympathy in that grip. 

«««Sir,’ I said, the doctor having retired, 
«the doctor tells me I am about to die. I 
wish to ask you to convey a message across 
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the seas for me, if you will. My God! it 
is hard, hard. As long as I have breath it 
will be to breathe blessings on her head. 
Sir, I am weak; I cannot talk much, but i 
will try and not weary you.’ 

««« Harvard, say no more. You shall give 
your message to a lady who is shortly going 
back to England. She will convey it better 
than I, a blunt old soldier, can. Say, Har- 
vard, do you think you can bear a shock ?’” 

«<I smiled as I replied, «I thought I was 
prepared for any shock,’ havir-g been through 
such a good school. 

<<< Very well, I will call the lady in, and 
you can give her your message.’ 

«* What was there in the air that told me 
that something was about to happen? What 
was it that made my feeble pulse beat quicker? 
Whose step was that? Surely I knew it. 
My God! Grace Fenton! 

«« «Darling Fred! don’t, don’t talk,’ im- 
plored she, as she nestled her lovely face 
down on mine, and gave me a soft kiss. 
‘ Get well—get well for my sake.’ 

*««Grace! tell me how you came here, 
and I will then be silent.’ 

*<« Fred, dearest, how could I remain in 
England when you were in such deadly p-ril 
out here? I could not rest. Every day I 
thought I might read of your death in the 
paper, sol started for Africa, and here | 
am.” 

««« Ah, Grace, too late. 
the night out.’ 

«©«No, no, Fred, don’t talk like that. 
You are indeed very ill, but you mustn’t die 
yet.” 

«* As she said these words her eyes filled 
up and overflowed. 


I may not live 
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«<«But I am yours in this world and the 
next,’ said she, ¢ and to show you I mean it I 
will be married to you now, on your death 
bed. A clergyman is waiting in the next 
room. I will summon him.’ 

«««Ah, Grace, I ought not to accept so 
great a sacrifice.’ 

««« Fred, dearest, it is my wish.’ 

«« Again the soft lips touched mine. 

«« Never was a wedding performed amidst 
such solemn surroundings, for at the 
foot of the bed stood death; but love is 
stronger than death and triumphed over it. 
Whether it was Grace’s presence or whether 
it was the fact of her actually belonging to 
me for the time being, I know not, but from 
that moment I got stronger. I determined 
that I would not die; and Grace did me 
more good than all the doctor’s medicines. 
Day by day I got stronger till I was able to 
leave the hospital. 

«*Husband and wife, with all our lives 
before us, we started for England. I have, 
as you know, the Victoria Cross. My uncle 
has come forward witha handsome sum. I 
shall leave the marines and, with my uncle’s 
help, serve my term at Sandhurst, where I 
hope to get my commission, and then, as the 
storv books put it, live happy ever after. 

«« Twice hit, my boy, but the third time 
my lovely Grace came to the rescue. Come 
round and see her, old chap.”’ 

<‘Well, Fred, my boy,” said I, ** you 
must be dry after that story. Fill up your 
glass and then I’ll come along with you. 
‘To-morrow I must look out for another fel- 
Jow to share these digs since you have gone 
and got spliced.”’ 


H. L. Matone. 
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HIS was a quiet street. Having just 
seven cooks and only one music 
teacher, it was amazingly peaceable. 

The milkman shouted along it softly, and 
the greengrocers durst not yell; there were 
no bad little boys in the gutter, and the om- 
nibuses skirted the corner only. At nine 
A.M. a clock-panic spread from house to 
house, and clerks who had been lazy bounced 
up suddenly, slammed the door, and flew 
madly trainwards. After which all 
calm. 

There were several cards up in the street. 
No. 16 had «*Board and Residence”’ ele- 
gantly in the window, and its lady was put- 
ting on her evehing blouse. No. 14, next 
door, said merely, ‘* Board and Lodging,”’ 
and its tenant was in the kitchen grilling the 
high-tea chops. ‘The table was set for eight 
in No. 16, with napkins cocked mitre-wise, 
and a maidenhair in the middle whose long- 
est fronds showed greasy after dipping into 
yesterday’s soup; for ten in its humbler 
neighbor, with a blue and gilt cruet-stand 
placed in the center. Over the way, in 
No. 15, the table was laid for one. 

The sun slanted a little lower and stared 
in the weak eyes of returning clerks. No. 
16 had pinned her blouse suitably, and was 
rustling down the stair. No. 14, red in the 
face, was shaking the pepper-castor. But 
No. 15 sat up in her bed-room in front of a 
looking-glass. 


was 


««Do you flourish, Frances ?”’ 

The visitor had come from much grander 
regions, and had just said she had met with 
fewer difficulties in getting to Jerusalem last 
year than in finding this little street. She 
looked much too big for the small room that 
she sat in, and her voice, though hearty, 
held a little doubt. 

Frances O’ Rell sat on the floor and looked 
up at her caller. 

«<T have no boarders to see this impropri- 
ety,”’ she said; ‘‘and it is so comfortable.”’ 
Then, «« Oh, Kathy, business is very bad! ”’ 

«¢How is that? Do you starve your 
people, or do you Set them wax fat and 
kick? Or do you not get any? Your 
neighbors do very well.’” 

She was looking out over the top of the 
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window-fern, and remarking the clash of the 
opposite gates, and the heads bobbing up the 
steps. Then she turned, put her hands 
squarely on her knees, and looked down 
upon Frances sitting on the rug. 

«* You dear little Irish soul, you have all 
the courage in the world, and none of the 
luck. Give in, now, won’t you, and come 
back sensibly to your brother and the rest of 
usr”” 

But Frances shook her head. 

‘<I can’t get on with his third wife,’’ 
she said. <I bore with the first, and [ just 
endured the second, but this one I cannot 
stand. So I have gone into business, and I 
will never strike my colors.’’ 

<< You are a plucky goose!”’ said the vis- 
itor, ** But I will tell you why you don’t 
succeed. Oh, I have seen your neighbors 
at their windows. One is a jolly old thing 
of fifty, who could quite well tuck up her 
boarders in their beds. The other is skinny 
and impressive. Both look responsible, and 
both wear caps. You aren’t motherly, my 
Frances, and you are much too young.’’ 

««T am as old as the hills,’’ said Miss 
O’ Rell, getting up from the floor and seek- 
ing dignity—*‘‘and I only take in ladies.”’ 

Her visitor laughed. 

««Oh!”’ she said; ‘‘then you don’t quite 
look your age. Honestly, Frances, your 
wild black hair is terribly against you. 
People require gray hairs, I know they do; 
and have no confidence in any color. Didn’t 
the old woman in Ireland call your hair a 
‘devil’s glory,’ and do you expect to see 
paying visitors crowd round such an aureole? 
Well, I suppose I must betrotting. Believe 
me, my dear, you won’t succeed with these 
crazy raven locks!”’ 

She departed, looking oddly up and down 
at the queer smug houses. And when she 
was quite gone Frances O’Rell went sol- 
emnly upstairs, and sat down in front of her 
looking-glass. 

“It is true,’’ she said. ‘*It frightens 
them all away. They want an elderly per- 
son, and I am very elderly; but my hair 
deceives them. I am old, old, old, and my 
heart is gray with trouble; but my hair keeps 
black. It is a fraud!’’ 

She pressed her face closer to the glass. 
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It was a small, thin face that looked pinched 
indeed as the color faded; but the wild rim 
of hair was as dark as it had ever been when 
cheeks were red and pulses had gone quicker. 
There was no single gray hair to be found 
in those black meshes. Any old maid hav- 
ing such hair might be triumphant. But 
Frances had taken a great dislike to the dark 
hair she had been proud of long ago. 

<<] am thirty-eight,’’ she said. «*My 
mother had coal-black hair at sixty. No- 
body sees my poor face, and the wrinkles 
that must be there, because of this hair of 
mine. When my heart was broken with 
sorrow, when the long months and the years 
that came after found me crushed and mis- 
erable why could they not blanch my hair? 
Why can’t I look as old and as trouble-worn 
as I feel??? 

She twisted her hands nervously in and 
out. It was maddening. She had departed 
proudly from her brother’s house and the 
third new wife. She had gone with her 
head in the air, proof against the unlikeli- 
hood of business prospering; and determined, 
in herself, never to go meekly back. 

Three answers had come to her last ad- 
vertisement. The applicants came in per- 
son, and envious glances had been shot 
through the curtains opposite. But when 
they looked her over—ostensibly the rooms, 
but she saw the corners of their eyes—she 


had felt disapproval in their looks. The air 


was unsuitable, they said—relaxing. And 
one was seen later knocking across the 
way. 

«« Oh, what a mockery it is!’ cried Fran- 
ces. ‘There is no chance forme. Pow- 
der? What powder would stick on this 
hair of mine? Oh, I wish I were bald en- 
tirely!”’ 


She went off on a sad walk round the 
premises. There were no hot water jugs 
outside the doors, and no paying guests in- 
side them. ‘The three old ladies she had 
started with could no longer be heard dis- 
puting shrilly; there were marks on the stairs 
and in the passage where their boxes had 
bumped in being taken down. For the 
whole first day after their departure Frances 
had rejoiced in unusual peace. Now she 
had begun to feel desperate. 

Opposite, the two neighbors were presid- 
ing at their tables; one at dinner, and one 
at high tea. The staid, capped heads were 
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clearly visible, and the many other profitable 


heads. Frances sat down at her solitary 
table and looked out of the window. She 
could not eat, but her mind was busy. Oh, 


that horrid black hair of hers! It had never 


brought her luck. ; 

The morning post brought hopeful letters; 
but when the writers saw her they would 
change their minds. She knew it. 

. She looked out. It was raining fast, and 
the, city men were putting on waterproofs. 
The water dripped on the small iron gates, 
wetting the rust upon them. Those clerks 
who had their gloves on looked disgusted as 
they let the gates slam and saw their fingers. 
Umbrellas blew about and mackintoshes 
flapped against wearers’ legs. It was a 
miserable morning. 

Over the way this weather did not mat- 
ter; only it was unnecessary to do the steps. 
No. 16 was settling about the dinner. No. 
14 was helping to make the beds. But 
Frances O’ Rell had nothing whatever to do. 
The house smelt empty. Every little sound, 
even the footfall of the cat going sadly up 
and down, was quite distinct. Doors 
creaked and windows rattled; and the stair- 
rail felt clammy. ‘The householder could 
not bear it any longer. She put on a 
waterproof and boots and a shabby little hat, 
and took her lonely umbrella from the stand. 
Then she went out into the rain. 

At the street-corner she found an omnibus 
splashing round fora start. ‘The inside was 
not full, but there were babies, stormy babies 
in it, so she climbed up on the top, holding 
on to the dripping rail, and very sorry for 
her skirts. The tarpaulins had not been 
properly looped, and the seats were wet and 
slippery; but she sat down, tilted her um- 
brella, and stared in front of her. 

There is nothing like rain for washing out 
unhappiness. Sunshine never truly helps 
heartache, only making the reddened eyes 
ache too, and laughing like mockery in one’s 
face. Rain does not jar, and stings one 
quickly into a braver mood. ‘The big drops 
that are not salt bring a freshness that beats 
off despondency. When Frances had sat 
ten minutes in the rain on the omnibus-top 
her eyes were brighter, and her cheeks were 
red, while wet diamonds glistened in her 
hair. She liked rain, and slanted her um- 
brella to let it come smartly in her face; 
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looking like a girl revelling, as girls are 
wont, in what oider people shun. 

There was a block in the Strand and 
she sat forward, seeing it gloriously from 
her high seat. Wet strands of hair blew 
about her face and bothered her, getting in 
her eyes. That only made her cheeks the 
ruddier, giving her a more girlish look. 

A good many hansoms were blocked in 
near the ’bus. One elderly gentleman, with 
square soldier-shoulders and a gray mous- 
tache, leaned out of a hansom suddenly. 
His look was eager, fixed on a little figure 
perched on high. He seemed on the point 
of getting out and making a boyish rush 
among horses’ heads and wheels. But a 
hasty glimpse of himself in the narrow look- 
ing-glasses stopped him. He sat back and 
followed that figure with his eyes only. 
There was despair in them. 

The block broke up, and with a slow 
caution in their moving the big omnibuses 
struggled on. The soldier spoke gruffly 
through the roof, and the hansom turned. 
He had been going to look up old friends. 
He would not now. 


Frances reached her ride’s end and 
scrambled down to the mud. She left the 
fresh rain, and courage too, behind, and 
went soberly into an agent’s mouldy office. 

There was cold comfort for her there. 
The agent, a ‘* Madame,’’ who was very 
stout—possibly that there might be a great 
deal of her for people to rely on—looked up 
dubiously and smoothed her sleek hair flatly 
from the parting. Frances sat down anx- 
iously, and listened to some speeches. 

«« Are you doing your best for me?’’ she 
asked. 

The agent was offended. 
are touchy. 

««So much so, Miss O’Rell, that I have 
had several complaints from ladies whom I 
have recommended to call on you. ‘They 
have reproached me with sending them to— 
to—to so obviously unsuitable a person.”’ 

«Oh! ”’ said Frances. 

<<‘ Unfortunately your appearance is that— 
is not—such as people generally, ”? said 
Madame, floundering more because of her 
client’s excited face than because she was 
speaking plainly. 

“<I understand,’’ said Frances bitterly. 


She got up as she spoke, and her black hair 


«* Mesdames’’ 








‘“Old Heads and Young Hearts.’’ 
looked wilder than usual. <*] am not ven- 
erable.”’ 

Then she departed and stood blankly in 
the street for a moment. People do gener- 
ally pause on doorsteps to put up their um- 
brellas, but she forgot to open hers. 

««It is no good,’’ she said, catching sight 
of herself in a shop-window, rain-flushed, 
disorderly. She, thirty-eight! 

She took one or two objectless, hopeless 
steps to nowhere. Then a sudden idea 
seized her. With the impetuousness of her 
hasty nation she made yp her mind, turned, 
opened her umbrella, and hurried up the 
street. 

She did not think, she certainly did not 
pause to consider what she was about to do. 
Proceeding along the pavement rapidly, with 
some disregard for other people, and her 
mind eagerly full of her own affairs and that 
bright idea, she charged through the rain. 

Half down the Strand the spikes of her 
umbrella dabbed into somebody, and: she 
raised it hastily. Not even looking to see 
if the big person she had collided with was 
damaged, she passed quickly on, a vision of 
black, untidy hair, bright cheeks, and shining 
eyes: then only a short blue skirt and an 
umbrella. 

The person she had run into stood still 
and looked after her till the last glimpse of 
her was swallowed up. He tugged at his 
grizzled moustache and sighed, then stalked 
sadly on his way. 

Frances shot or, unheeding. She stopped 
at last, and went into an unpretentious little 
shop, smelling like a hairdresser’s, but not 
ostensibly such. She bent over the counter 
and spoke a few incoherent words. She 
was breathless and agitated. But the man 
seemed to understand; there was no need to 
put her desire more clearly. 

**Golden or auburn, miss?’’ he said. 


«Tam a fool!”’ cried Colonel William- 
son. 

The night had closed in and hidden the 
rain, but no blinds could shut out the drip 
and patter. Jt was a melancholy sound, 
and it fitted in with the Colonel’s thoughts. 
He was not at his club, not having fallen into 
home ways yet. He was sitting at his hotel, 
thinking. 

Poor Colonel; his story was not a happy 
one, apart from the regiment, its fights and 
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giories. It was a common story, often told 
in novels and perpetually available by penny 
novelettes. A young subaltern packed off 
to India; a girl at home—and writing on 
either side forbidden. The passing—hope- 
ful enough—of a year or two. ‘Then a 
wedding in the papers, and headlong forget- 
fulness by one breathless reader of the unim- 
portant she-cousin whose name resembled 
one. ‘The usual story-helping misunderstand- 
ing, the usual lapse of years, and then—dis- 
covery. 

Colonel Williamson was gray when he 
sailed for home. India and—circumstances, 
age aman. But a leap of romantic expec- 
tation came to him when he heard of some- 
body still single. He dared sometimes to 
dream of a graver, sadder face than had vis- 
ited his dreams once, and then left a night- 
mare gap through years—of somebody whose 
wild spirits were gone by this, and in whose 
subdued affections he might waken forgive- 
ness and a quiet memory of ancient love. 
That dream lasted out the voyage and brought 
him to town. -And then— 

«<I am a fool,’’ he said, grimly. ‘1 
might have known she could never grow old 
as I did. Would she not Jaugh in my face 
if I dared to show myself, claiming recollec- 
tion for a lover? I am old now and she is 
as young as ever. I dare not go to her with 
bitterness of difference between us. Let me 
stick to a dream that may brighten my lonely 
life, but never shatter it by trying to prove 
it true. Oh, Frances, after all these years 
the same; while I—’’ 

Colonel Williamson dropped his head 
upon his hands. It grew very dark. 


i. 


«« She is a dear old lady, Phyllis!’’ 

«<T think the nicest thing possible is an 
old lady who is Irish! ”’ 

«« Oh, girls, she is a duck !”’ 

They were art-students, and there were 
seven of them; but, as they all spoke at 
once, you could only hear the loudest. The 
seventh and latest comer was being helped 
in the disposal of her belongings, and having 
her photographs stuck up and talked about. 
Just then the bed was creaking under the six 
who were giving her information. 

«« She is delightful—and never preaches! ”’ 

«<But looks so venerable. Papa was 
charmed with her.’’ 
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«« She isn’t prim, you know.”’ 

<< One wants to hug her.”’ 

<< We all do, badly.”’ 

««Need you shout?’’ said the latest 
comer. ‘They all dropped their voices and 
got gradually off the bed, when some of 
them smoothed the sheet and the others sub- 
sided on the floor. 

The old lady they were praising happened 
to be downstairs entertaining a visitor. If 
the noise had not been so great the girls 
might have heard a shriek as that visitor 
stepped in. 

«¢ Oh, what have you done to yourself ?’’ 
she had screamed. ‘The old lady shut the 
door, leaning against it, and began to laugh. 
She had a neat little figure, and a nice pale 
face—one of those faces in which people see 
a history, and at which they like to look. 
Her hair was white as snow. 

<< T have done all that in me lay,”’ she said. 

The visitor seemed horror-struck. Her 
eyes were round, and her mouth wide open. 
She threw up her hands and backed against 
the piano. 

«* Your beautiful hair,’’ she said. 
Frances, Frances!—is it powder ?”’ 

The old lady shook her head and no 
white cloud followed. 

“It was a ‘devil’s glory,’ ’’ shesaid. «It 
brought me bad luck. I have had it bleached, 
and now I prosper.”’ 

The caller sank into a chair and groaned. 
From overhead came a gust of young 
women’s voices, all together. 

«« Listen to them,’’ said Frances O’ Rell, 
pointing solemnly to the ceiling. <‘¢ You 
know quite well that they would not be 
under my roof and wing if I looked as J 
used to do. And you know that my black 
wisps were a detestable fraud. It is only 
because I am Irish that there is a bubble on 
the top, and nobody understands that my 
heart is drowned. And I might be sixty; I 
am so old, so old at heart, Kathy; it is only 
on top that I laugh a little. My hair should 
have turned gray long ago. It is a fraud no 
longer! ”’ 

‘*Has your brother seen it?’’ asked the 
visitor, who could not get over the shock so 
soon, 

Frances was right about the bubble. A 
spot of color came to her pale face, and she 
struck her hands together, laughing like one 
of the girls upstairs. 


<< Oh, 
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she cried. ‘*How he 
He would be terribly shocked. 


I will 


«©Oh, no!’”’ 
would stare! 
Oh, thank you, Kathy, for the idea! 
go to-morrow and show myself!”’ 

She saw her still gasping caller to the 
door, and then rang her small family down 
to tea. 

They treated her with adoring deference, 
as a dear old thing, while she sat, all dignity, 
behind the teapot. 

Then she went upstairs to see that the 
newcomer’s room was all in order. She 
glanced at the pinned and propped-up photo- 
graphs, and smiled upon seeing one that had 
been pushed behind something, most likely 
escaping notice from the helpers, who had 
sat on the still rumpled bed and inspected the 
rest. Frances looked at the half-hidden 
photograph and sighed ‘Then she patted 
the pillows with a kind little touch, smoothed 
the counterpane, and went away. But she 
did not go downstairs; instead, she turned 
into her own small room. 

She had a photograph too, one that she 
had kept out of sight, and tried to forget en- 
tirely. Lately she had been forgetting it— 
at least she thought so. She took it out 
now, softly, as one touches a dead thing. 
Tied up with it were two little twists of 
hair, one brown, one very black. Pulling 
loose a white strand of her own, she laid the 
end beside these others, as she bent over 
them, and sighed again, as any old lady 
might at a relic of the past. 

«<T am another person, now,’’ she said. 
«<I am old, and these things are dim and 
distant. It is. easier to feel that than it used 
to be. I have only to look in the glass and 
see things plainly, instead of just thinking 
them. It is harder to be placid when only 
the heart is gray. I am old, old, old; they 
believe me now, and—I believe myself. 
And—to-morrow I shall astonish Tom!’’ 
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The omnibus-conductor put out his hand 
—an old lady could not jump in while the 
*bus was going. He stood with his back 
against the stair, and pushed her thoughtfully 
inside; then waited for a little, because old 
ladies are nervous and fumble about for their 
purses—usually. She dressed in an anti- 
quated style, and her hair was snowy white. 
But a ripple went round her mouth as she 
sat down. 

««Some old folks keeps their ’arts green,” 
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said the conductor to himself. He helped 
her out at the proper time, and saw that she 
reached the pavement. Her walk was 
quicker than one would have thought, as she 
started along the street. She was laughing 
to herself. The idea of her brother’s horri- 
fied countenance, of his wife’s shrill conster- 
nation, was very funny. 

It was a grand street she was in; far down 
it she could see the pillars sticking out pom- 
pously from her brother’s door. His house 
was the stiffest and the most pretentious, and 
he resembled it himself. Frances slackened 
her pace, and enjoyed the anticipation of 
what would take place when she reached 
that door. 

She was close to the first broad pillar now, 
and she looked comically up and down be- 
fore passing under it. There were a great 
many people walking by. But one, much 
taller, making them look midgets, was going 
slowly past, gazing curiously up at the house- 
windows. Frances noticed him, standing 
below the pillar; looked closer—and then 
started, with a short cry that made the 
stranger glance down from those high win- 
dows. ‘Then he, too, started. 

They stood facing each other for a mo- 
ment. Colonel Williamson looked as if he 
had seen a ghost; and she—she was gasping 
piteously. 

‘<Tsityou? Is it you, indeed?’’ he cried. 
His astonished look struck her bitterly. 
She put out her hands, but not to take his— 
which he was too amazed to offer—only to 
keep him off. 

<<] am in a hurry. Please she 
said, incoherently; and as he still stood 
blankly, she darted into the passing crowd 
and disappeared. He did not follow her ; 
he was too stupefied. 

Frances rushed out on to the curb, and 
waved her umbrella. An omnibus stopped, 
and the conductor got out to help in the old 
lady. She seemed very feeble. When she 
was safely in she looked out of the window. 
Colonel Williamson was still standing there. 
Then the ’bus drove off, 


> 





The seven art-students had come in when 
Frances got back. They saw her from the 
window, and opened the door tumultuously 
and anxiously. _ Being nice girls they noticed 
things quickly, and saw she was upset. 

«« Were you run over, poor old thing?”’ 
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‘Did you hurry after a tram?’’ 

«¢ Did anybody—’”’ 

«©T am tired,’’ said Frances, and went 
quietly upstairs. 

They sat together on the sofa, and talked 
about the poor, dear old lady. But Frances 
iocked her door, and flung herself down in 
a storm of sobbing. Once she rose up and 
iooked at herself in the glass. 

«¢Oh, my poor hair! Oh, I was mad!’’ 
she said. ‘*I have made an old woman of 
myself, and still—after all the years and the 
sorrow—my heart is young!”’ 

Then she flung herself down again, and 
long, white clouds of hair came loose and 
fell over her. She pushed them away with 
a sudden horror, and sobbed on into the 
dusk. 

Ill. 


There was no wakening for Frances in the 
morning. She had never slept. 

The smooth black gown of yesterday lay 
‘on achair. She could not bear to put it on 
but pushed through the old-maidish garments 
hanging up, till she reached a rough blue 
serge that she had not worn since the 
change in her looks. For it was not a suit- 
able frock for an old lady. She put it on 
now, and looked round helplessly; she had 
forgotten to do her hair. 

As the glass brought her face to face with 
the lustreless white strands, she shuddered. 
Her fingers trembled as she twisted it allinto 
a tight knot at the back, leaving as little as 
she could to frame her poor, miserable face. 
There was an old portrait of herself upon 
the wall; was reflected in the glass beside 
her—as she was. She shuddered again and 
turned away; She was an old woman. She 
had never truly understood what that was— 
till now. 


The art-students hurried off, nodding gaily 
to her, and whispering that the old lady was 
looking funny, as if she were going cracked. 

Frances tried to begin dusting the drawing- 
room, but gave in when, lifting the vases on 
the chimneypiece, she saw herself in the 
glass. She dropped the vases and the duster 
and wrung her hands. 

It was no good. She could think of 
nothing, nothing but yesterday’s awful meet- 
ing, the Colonel’s scared look, and her own 
dismay. It was terrible how young she felt 
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after that sudden shattering of forgetfulness. 
And oh, the bitter pain of feeling young, and 
seeing oneself—thus! 

Taking up her duster, she tried to go on 
calmly. She rubbed the chair-legs industri- 
ously, and put the cushions cornerwise. 
Then she arrived at the window, and a table 
with many little birthday-books and pen- 
wipers. Dusting them slowly she stared 
blankly. farther out into the empty street. 

Somebody was marching by with a quick 
soldier-step. Frances could not get any 
breath. She clasped her hands and leaned 
forward to the window. Could it be? 

The knocker fell. 

As it was early, the one servant was not 
presentable. She squinted sideways up the 
area and saw a pair of superfine trousers, so 
she would not go as she was. It took a 
long time to get off some smuts and tie on a 
cleaner apron; then her cap fluttered onto 
the fender, while she took another glimpse 
through the area railings, and she had to 
seek another. All this time Frances stood 
still with clasped hands, and waited, 

Her heart might beat steadier. It was 
very kind of him. After the first shock, the 
first-—‘‘Is it possible ?’?’—that had made 
him speechless, he had probably called on 
Tom. And then, remembering how un- 
courteously thunderstruck he had been, he 
had inquired her address and had come to 
apologize and talk calmly about that past 
which would seem so very distant and safe 
to talk of, when he looked on her. 

Perhaps he would explain those bitter years 
when she had waited vainly, by some such 
airy phrase as, ‘* Out of sight, out of mind.”’ 
«©You remember our young days, Miss 
O’Rell,’? he wouid likely say, and talk it 
all over, as a good, half-forgotten joke: 
That would be natural. But could she bear 
it? 

The knocker fell again, louder and im- 
peratively. 

Oh, if she could escape; she, poor old 
woman, with a girl’s aching heart! Could 
she not run upstairs—-+there was barely time 
—and say she was ill? Then he would 
leave his card and go, and feel that he had 
done duty amply by his old love. Was she 
too weak to fly? 

The door was opened then, and there 
was no fleeing across the passage. He came 
in, and she put out her hand. She had to 
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do that of course. There was a bright color 
in her cheek, not of hope, but of agitation. 
The soft white hair beyond, looked quaint, 
not unbecoming. But the Irish eyes were 
as dark as ever. 

Colonel Williamson held that hand tightly 
in both his own. He was changed too. 
But in her eyes so little! Gray, thin per- 
haps, but himself always. While she 
Now for the bitter pain of obsolete recol- 
lections. 

*« Frances! ”’ 





<< Do you know I saw someone I took to 
be you when I first came home,’’ said the 
Colonel by and by. ‘But it was you just 
as I left you, half a life ago, and I dared 
not show myself, a broken-down old soldier. 
I was afraid. So I said I would go abroad, 
and I took my passage somewhere. I said 
I would walk past your old home once more, 
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just for good-bye. And then I saw you, 
Frances, you yourself, and J thought it was 
a ghost.”’ 

«« And then?”’ said Frances eagerly. 

«*Then,’’ said the Colonel, «<I thanked 
God that you and I had grown old together, 
and that I dared come to you.”’ 

<< But,’’ began Frances, with a quiver in 
her voice, while their hands tightencd on 
each other, ‘would you never have come to 
me if you had still thought—if you had not 
seen me yesterday? ’’ 

**T should not have dared,’’ answered 
Colonel Williamson. 

Then Francess stood up and looked in 
the glass at the cloud-white hair framing her 
bright face. . Her eyes were dancing. 

She smoothed it quite tenderly, and she 
told itsestory, clasping her old lover’s hand. 
It had brought her luck! 

Rina TEMPLE. 


THe Lirrte Moruer. 


ee OU must own, Mr. Adamson, that 

human nature is essentially corrupt 

and debased,’’ said Colson, a young 
journalistic friend of mine, who prides him- 
self on his pessimistic attitude. ‘¢ You have 
been a clergyman over fifty years, I believe: 
you would not argue that human nature in 
the slums, for instance, is divine? ”’ 

I did not answer him at once. I was 
thinking of a Manchester slum where once I 
had labored, and I smiled. 

«©No, Colson,’’ I said, «*I will not 
argue; on the contrary, I am going to tell 
you about Nance Juding.’’ And essentially 
this is what I told him. 


Nance Juding was neither beautiful, nor 
refined, nor a great believer in the virtues of 
soap and water. Her lot was cast in one of 
the pestiferous rookeries of Manchester, and 
all who know that city are aware that its 
slums rival those of London and New York. 

Nance was the eldest of a family of three. 
She was turned twelve when I came to know 
her, but it was hard to credit it. She did 
not appear more than nine—a poor, thin, 
stunted child, with gipsy-like features and 
coarse black hair that seldom knew the dis- 


cipline of a comb. Her face had the weary- 
old look of the gutter-child that is never 
young. 
Nance’s appearance. 

Nance’s mother was dead—of drink and 
ill usage; and her father, a big lazy brute, 
spent the greater part of his life between the 
public-house and the jail. For years he 
had not done one honest day’s work, and he 
would have licked a man’s boots for a glass 
of beer. 

His children were left to themselves, 
though he bitterly complained of the burden 
they were, and at times swore that it was 
just like his wife’s spite to die and leave the 
three **kids’’ on his hands. He happened 
to live in the same room with them, and ill- 
treated them when it pleased his temper,and 
that was all. 

Betsy was nearly five, and the baby two, 
and Nance was both father and mother to 
them. Her mother had been dead a twelve- 
month, and she was not twelve when she 
was left with a baby and a child of three to 
look after. But Nance never faltered. She 
took it as a matter of course, as a matter of 
pride, that she was to be mother to the little 
ones, and she would allow no one else to 


There was nothing prepossessing in 
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interfere. Her whole life was devoted to 
them, and in her odd, rough way she loved 
them with an affection that was completely 
selfless and as boundless as the sea. Her 
great enemy was the School Board officer, 
and she never ceased to pride herself on her 
skill in dodging him. Once, however, he 
had cornered her, and demanded her age. 
With an impudent leer, and in a tone of the 
greatest confidence, she had given it as 
eighteen. 

«*Don’t lie, you young hussy!’’ he said 
sternly. <* Tell me your age at once.’’ 

«‘I’m eighteen, I tell yo’,’’ she said. 
«¢ Why, I’m a married woman, and these 
are my two kids! Lor’ bless yo’, yo’ didna 
think I was a school-gal, surely? I thowt it 
was my two little ’uns yo’ was inquirin’ 
about. I’m a little ’un, I know’’—with 
another burst of confidence—*‘ and yo’ might 
mek a mistake. But I'll forgive yo’ under 
the circumstances,’”’ she added, with an air 
of the greatest magnanimity. 

Completely taken aback, but utterly dis- 
believing her story, the officer again sternly 
demanded her right age. A woman came 
to her door to see what it was all about, and, 
giving her a premonitory wink, Nance ap- 
pealed to her. 

«*«Here, Mrs. Leach, this chap winna be- 
lieve me! Arna these two kids mine? ”’ 

«« Of course they be,’’ said the woman. 

«sAmna I their mother?’’ 

«*Aw don’t know who else is.’’ 

«¢ There, yo’ see, mister! I’]l send these 
two to school when they are owd enough, 
never fear. Good day to yo’ !”’ 

Without another word the officer turned 
away, and Nance and Mrs. Leach enjoyed 
themselves amazingly as soon as he was out 
of hearing. 

Where the good of her ‘little ’uns”’ 
was concerned, Nance had no moral sense 
whatever. She lied on their behalf; when 
hunger assailed them, she stobe for them, and 
gloried in it. In her eyes the <¢ little ’uns’’ 
were beautiful and clever beyond all knowl- 
edge, and when she was singing their praises 
none dared say a word in disparagement. 
One woman, in pure maliciousness, had 
once remarked that they were ‘the fouest 
(ugliest) brats in creation.’ With the 
fury of a lioness, Nance snatched up a 
broken bottle and, with all her strength, 
flung it straight at the woman’s head, For- 
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tunately, she ducked, and the. bottle was 
shivered to atoms against the door. None, 
after that, expressed their candid opinion 
about the ‘little ’uns’’ in Nance’s hearing. 

She endured everything for their sakes 
without a murmur or a thought of hardship. 
Once she had gone without food for three 
days that she might buy ‘‘ soothing syrup”’ 
for the baby. She was athief and an un- 
blushing liar, and her mouth was full of 
oaths and the vile language of the slums. 
And I think the angels in Heaven registered 
it all up—against her home-coming. 

At this time I did not know Nance, but 
I was soon to make her acquaintance. One 
evening, Dr. Belton of the dispensary called 
on me. Belton has a stern-set mouth and a 
harsh voice, and I have heard him called a 
hard man. But I knew him, and I knew 
that his manner was the mask to a heart that 
was soft and tender as a woman’s. We 
were firm friends, and have fought many a 
stout battle together against the misery that 
reigned in the parish. 

<< Adamson,”’ he said, «*I want you to 
visit a little girl, No. 7, Roper’s Buildings, 
off Johnson Street. Her name is Nance 
Juding, and she is motherless, I believe, 
though I can scarcely believe all I was told.’’ 

I nodded, and made a note of it. 

««She came to the dispensary this morning, 
Adamson, a little wizened creature, but as 
cheeky as the rest of them. She came to 
have her head seen to—it was an ugly cut 
from ear to temple. I wanted to know how 
it had been caused, and she said a tile fell off 
the roof and hit her. It wasa lie, of course, 
and I found out the truth—I’]l tell you how 
presently. She had a terrible cough like- 
wise, and I insisted on examining her, 
though she raised many objections, and de- 
clared there was nothing the matter with her. 
Poor child! She has not two months to 
live, Adamson. Consuimption.’’ 

<«Tsit poor child, or bappy child, Belton? ”’ 
I asked. 

Once [had seen in death only the King 
of Terrors. Since I knew the slums, I have 
often seen in him a smiling angel of pity. 

««T_don’t—know, Adamson,’’ he re- 
plied, with a queer intonation. ‘I gave 
her something to relieve the cough, which 
was all I could do; and when she had gone 
I went into the waiting-room and asked the 
patients there if any of them knew the girl 
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who had just gone out. One woman pro- 
fessed to know her well, and I took her into 
the consulting-room to tell me what she 
knew. Her story was most remarkable, 
and, though the woman had no object in 
lying, I can scarcely credit it. You must 
go and investigate, Adamson.”’ 

«« What was the story?”’ I asked. 

««She said the girl was about thirteen, 
and lived with a lazy, drunken brute of a 
father, and an infant brother and sister. The 
woman says that the girl acts as mother to 
the little ones, with the tender and loving 
care of the best of mothers. She has never 
seen anything like it, she declares; no one 
dares say a wrong word to or touch the little 
ones. She is like a tiger-cat in their de- 
fence. ‘The brute who brought them into 
the world seldom takes a penny home, and 
the girl keeps them by making card-board 
boxes and selling papers. She lies and 
steals on their behalf, and at times goes 
starved that they may be fed. It is incred- 
ible. 

«© And now about the wound. The 
father came home drunk last night, and _be- 
cause the baby was in the way, he struck it. 
Instantly the girl flew at him, and for some 
minutcs there was a fight between them. A 


neighbor of this woman saw it, she says, | 


through the key-hole. The man, who is a 
great brute of a fellow, flung her against the 
edge of the mantelpiece with what must have 
been sickening violence. And she lied to 
me, Adamson, she lied to me, and said it 
was a falling tile.’? Belton’s face was turned 
from me, and his voice was unsteady. 
«« Adamson, I would that I could face the 
Judge with no worse stain than that lie on 
my record! ’’ 

«¢ Amen,’’ I said. 

«© You will do what you can, Adamson? 
Poor thing! I cannot save her.’’ 

The next morning I was in Roper’s Build- 
ings, and a woman showed me No. 7. I 
knocked at the door. Instantly some one 
came across the room and bolted the door. 

«« Will you let me in, please? I want to 
see you,”’ I cried. 

«<Get away! I knows yo’. 
ain’t big enough for schoo’ yet.’” 

I got down on my knees to speak through 
the key-hole. It was not a very dignified 
position, but a dying child was in that 
room, 


My childer 


The Little Mother. 


«<I am not the School Board! ’’ I cried. 
«« The doctor sent me to see you.’” 

The door was carefully unbolted and 
opened half an inch or so, and a tumbled 
head of hair and a little nose were visible. 

‘¢ What do yo’ want?’’ she asked, for- 
biddingly. 

«<The doctor sent me,’’ I said again. 

Very reluctantly the door opened, and I 
stepped into the bare, desolate room. 

«<I thowt yo’ were the Schoo’ Board 
chap,’’ said Nance, by way of explanation. 

“¢No; I came to see you. The doctor 
told me that you had a wound, and you had 
two little ones to mind.’’ 

«¢T amna hurt much, A tile fell on my 
yed, and cut it,’ she said, in a tone of semi- 
defiance, as though she dared contradiction. 

«¢And these two little ones—what are 
their natnes ?”’ 

Her mouth softened, <‘*That’s Betsy; 
and this is Tom’’—taking the baby from 
the floor where it was playing. ‘* Bonny 
little ’un, ain’t he ?”’ 

I told a lie without a twinge of con- 
science, and taking several sticks of barley- 
sugar from my pocket, gave one to the baby 
and one to Betsy. It was the way to 
Nance’s heart, and I owe it to my wife that 
I took the sweets. Somehow men do not 
think of these things. 

<< Tell the gentleman ‘ Ta,’ ”’ said Nance, 
throwing the baby up in her arms. ‘* Tom- 
my’s got some goodies, haven’t he? ”’ 

«¢ Who looks after these two?’ I asked. 

««Me,”’ she said, pertly. <* They’re 
mine. Their daddy does nowt for ’em. 
They’re all mine—ain’t you babs ? ”’ 

‘<But, my dear child, you cannot look 
after them and keep them.”’ : 

««Can’t I just! That’s all yo’ know 
about it. I’m their mother, I’ll tell yo’. 
And look at ’em. Arena they bonny ?”’ 
And she beamed upon them with a beautiful 
maternal pride, that my heart ached with the 
pity of it. 

They were but two pale, stunted slum- 
children, but I lied again gladly: 

«« But you are ill, my child. Dr. Belton 
tells me you have a bad wound, and he said 
you.were not very well, besides.”’ 

She laughed contemptuously. ‘*Oh, he’s 
bin havin’ yo’. I’m all there.”’ 

«« But you look ill. I’m afraid you don’t 
have enough to eat,”’ 


>> 
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«*Done yo’ think we dine off hot roast 
joints every day down here?’’ she asked, 
scornfully. <¢'There’s allus enough for these 
two, though. And I’d like to hear anybody 
say as they’re clemmed (starved),’’ she 
added, fiercely. 

I wanted much to tell her how il] she 
was, but I had not the courage. 

«« If I gave you half a crown, what should 
you do with it?’’ I asked. 

Her eyes sparkled. ** They should have 
some strawberry preserve and some milk, 
i.” 

«« And what about yourself? ”’ 

«<Tf there was enough I might have an 
ounce of tay.”’ 

Giving her the half-crown, and making 
her promise to buy the tea, I said I would 
come next day. 

She showed me out very cordially. <«I’ve 
never had any of your sort in afore,’’ she 
said. ‘*I generally keeps ’em the wrong 
side the door.”’ 

«< Who, passing through the valley of 
Baca, use it for a well,’’ was in the Psalms 
for the day, and it ran in my head as I went 
to tell Belton. ‘«*You must come with me 
to-morrow, and help me to tell the poor 
girl,’’ I said. 

“I can’t,’’ he said. **Butif you will take 
Mrs. Adamson, I will come.’’ 

We three went together the following af- 
ternoon, and I feared from the look on 
Nance’s face that the presence of a lady 
would make her dumb. But my wife took 
the baby on her knee, and caressed and 
fondled it as only a woman can, and made 
her way to Nance’s heart in an instant. In 
a minute or two Nance, with the air of a 
matron of sixty, was enlightening her on the 
proper treatment of childish complaints. It 
would have moved us to mirth had we not 
held a death-warrant in our hand. 

«« My dear,’’ said my wife, drawing the 
girl near to her, ‘* Dr. Belton tells me you 
are ill—very ill.”’ 

«« He makes a big mistake, then, ma’am,”’ 
said Nance, with a laugh. 

«« My dear, he is not mistaken. He is a 
doctor, and understands, you know. You 
are very ill, he says. Without very great 
care, he is afraid you won’t live very long, 
Nance.’” 

Nance looked up suddenly into my wife’s 
grave eyes, then turned to Belton, and spoke 


slowly. **Do you mean, doctor, I’m none 
goin’ to get better ?”’ 

<<[’m afraid not, my child.”’ 

««What’s wrong with me? Is it cancer, 
or scarlet fever, or dipthery, or consump- 
tion ?”’ 

Belton turned imploring eyes to my wife. 

«<It’s consumption, Nance,’’ said my 
wife, taking the girl’s hand. 

««Then I’m a goner,”’ she said, slowly. 
«« How soon?’”’ 

«Only a month or two, we are afraid.’” 

She looked at the baby helplessly. 

«You must not grieve,’’ said my wife, 
gently. <**You will go where God will be 
your Father—where there is neither hunger, 
nor pain, nor trouble.”’ 

«<Tt’s none me, ma’am; its the kids. . . . 
But they mun go with me. I winna die 
and leave them behind, not if ’ eaven were 
fifty times as nice. If it’s that nice, they’re 
goin’ too.”” She snatched the baby from 
my wife’s arms. ‘*Tommy’ll go with 
Nance, won't he, pet?’’ she cried. ‘*'Tom- 
my loves his Nance, don’t? e?’” 

Belton and I were seized with the same 
impulse, and in a moment were outside the 
door. We stood looking everywhere save 
in each other’s eyes. 

When, after some time, my wife joined 
us, we walked on to the Vicarage without a 
word. Belton went and gazed out of the 
study window. 

«¢ After a lot of persuasion, she has con- 
sented to go somewhere where she can be 
cared for, if the little ones may be with her,”’ 
said my wife. ‘Mrs. Dimsdale, at Dids- 
bury, will take charge of them, I know, and 
I am going at once to see her. I have 
promised that the children shall ever be cared 
for when she is gone, and she is a little more 
reconciled, though she feels that no one can 
tend them but herself. Death has not the 
least terror for her. Thank God! ‘He 
giveth His beloved sleep.’’’ And my wife 
was silent. 

Nance and her children were moved the 
next day to Didsbury. Mrs. Dimsdale, 
who had been a nurse, was a simple, uned- 
ucated woman, but one whose heart glowed 
with pity and love, and Nance was in the 
best of hands. 

Belton had an interview with the father 
after they had been moved, and spoke pretty 
plainly. <*I wanted him to show fight, 
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Adamson, and I would have thrashed him 
soundly, but he is more coward than brute. 
It would have been some slight satisfaction.’” 


Nance, with good nursing, lived for nine 
weeks. It was the happiest time of her life, 
for the little ones had found others to love 





Bob White.—A Poem. 


to be the last time, she said she wished they 
could go with her. ‘*God ’ud let me look 
after them up yonder, I expect; and they’d 
make two as pretty angels as ever were seen 
in Heaven, with their wings on. The other 
angels ’ud be real glad to have ’em.’” 

There was one that swore 


Ah, Nance! 
them for her sake. But on the day she 
died, when she kissed them for what proved 


and lied and stole, that the angels were more 
glad to welcome! H. Warenam. 


Bob White. 


When shadows fall, there sounds a call, 
Bob White! 

Mid golden grain and barley tall, 
Bob White! 

A strain so clear, so sweet, so near, 

I pause, enchanted, while I hear 

At twilight time the challenge dear, 
Bob White! 





No other word my pulse has stirred, 
Bob White, 
As thy refrain, O prophet bird, 
Bob White. 
For once of old, when o’er the wold 
The grainfield stretched, a sea of gold, 
I heard thy voice, so blithe, so bold, 
Bob White. 


And not alone I heard thy tone, 
Bob White. 
My lassie’s hand was in my own, 
Bob White, 
And ere the mere reflected clear 
The stars that bent, your voice to hear, 
I kissed the lips, so dear, so near, 


Bob White. 


At close of day I hear you say 

Bob White! 
And all the years are swept away, 

Bob White. 
’Mid golden grain that crowns the plain 
I walk, and dream of love again 
Till youth returns, while sounds the strain, 

Bob White! 

Rutn Raymonp, 
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HIS is the time of year when all man- 
ner of sane and insane—mostly the 
latter—announcements are made for 

the coming season; when Miss De Jones, a 
very mediocre soubrette, is heralded as a star, 
and Mr. Van Styk, of whom no one ever 
heard before, is boomed as the “¢ successor 
of Edwin Booth; ’’ when actresses lose their 
diamonds, and have thrilling adventures on 
bicycles; when actors win fabulous sums at 
the races; when players returning from 
abroad give glowing accounts of their recep- 
tion by the Prince of Wales; when the press 
agent simply will not be suppressed—all these 
things may be looked for when the dog star 
rages. 

Soon the town will be full of players 
thronging the managers’ and agents’ offices, 
seeking for a next season’s engagement, 
proudly displaying their coat of tan, if they 
have been fortunate enough to go to country 
or seashore. And soon every theatre and 
hall available for the purpose will be used 
for rehearsals every hour of the day. There 
is rarely any charge for a theatre for rehears- 
als, it being a sort of professional courtesy 
which managers extend to each other, and 
often a dozen companies will use the same 
theatre, sometimes three or four different 
performances going on at the same time—on 
the stage, in the lobby, up-stairs, and in 
whatever other available spot there may be. 


~~ = * 


The New York theatres open unusually 
early this year. Daly’s expects to reopen 
with that charming musical comedy, ‘* The 
Circus Girl,’’ about the middle of August, 
and ‘One Round of Pleasure’’ will resume 
its run at the Knickerbocker about the z5th 
of this month. Early in September << Secret 
Service ’’ will return from London and begin 
an engagement at the Empire. E. H. Soth- 
ern will also open the first week in Septem- 
ber at the Lyceum in a new play. «* What 
Happened to Jones ?”’ is the title of a com- 


edy which is to be presented the latter part 
of August at the Manhattan (late Standard ) 
Theatre, and a new farce is ‘A Bachelor’s 
Honeymoon,”’ to be seen at Hoyt’s. A 
large spectacular drama to be produced at 
the Academy during this month is entitled 
<< Nature.”’ 


The name of Viola Allen stands for all 
that is good in the theatre, and this favorite 
actress has ever played her part in such a 
manner as to endear herself to all lovers of 
the drama, and, like Tommy Atkins, to be 
a credit to her calling. Miss Allen has been 
on the stage almost from childhood, and 
while quite young played leads with John 
McCullough. Since then she has been seen 
in many standard and modern dramas, and 
for the past few years, as leading woman of 
Charles Frohman’s Empire Company, she 
has originated a number of congenial parts. 
In **The Masqueraders’’ she gave a par- 
ticularly fine performance, and this season in 
*«*«Under the Red Robe,’’ she imbued her 
character with a most convincing nobility 
and charm. Her impersonation of Rosamond 
in ‘* Sowing the Wind”’ is her most delight- 
ful work, however,—a very pearl is this 
performance, full of pathos, beauty and sweet 
dignity. 

Miss Allen will be seen again in «* Under 
the Red Robe’’ next season, and in what- 
everplays the Empire Company may produce. 

. * 

Louise Thorndyke Boucicault seems born 
to speak epigrams, for any witty or sparkling 
speech falls naturally and with fine effect 
from her lips. A keen intelligence and a 
peculiar manner have made Mrs. Boucicault 
unique among actresses, and as she appears 
but rarely now-a-days, the dramatist who 
succeeds in getting her to interpret his work 
is fortunate indeed. Her quick speech and 
languid, sinuous grace are strangely attractive, 
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Viola Allen. 


and her odd beauty is particularly well set 
in the modern dramas of the day, but last 
season she appeared in the romantic comedy 
«* Heartsease,”” and scored a decided success 
in a rdle of a hundred years ago. 


In the fall when Maud Adams begins her 
starring tour she will have for leading man a 
young actor who has made an excellent rec- 
ord for several vears past and who is sure to 
do still better work. Robert Edeson is the 
fortunate man chosen for this position 
by Charles Frohman, and whoever remem- 
bers his fine performances in ‘‘John-a- 
Dreams,’’ «« Thoroughbred,’’ in which he 
was particularly felicitous, and more lately 


in «*Under the Red Robe,’’ in which he 
succeeded Faversham the last few weeks of 
the summer season, will believe that the 
selection was a wise one. As Gi/ de Berault 
in the last named romantic drama, Mr. Ede- 
son displayed unexpected dash and spirit, 
and it is to be hoped that he will have op- 
portunity to so distinguish himself again, for 
our good romantic actors are lamentably 
few. 
x * x 

Nearly any clever player with intelligence 
and a little polish can impersonate charac- 
ters in the dramas and comedies of the pres- 
ent day, but when it comes to donning the 
doublet and hose, or wearing gracefully the 
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ruff and sword of two centuries ago the 
dress suit actors are sadly out of place. E. 
H. Sothern is one of the few players equally 
at home in a drawing-room drama or a ro- 
mantic play, and his heroic moments are just 
as effective as his comedy hits. Mr. Edeson 
gives promise of developing the same talent, 
for his impersonation of the hero of «* Under 
the Red Robe’’ was equal to his perform- 
ance in ‘* Thoroughbred ’’—the most mod- 
ern sort of a comedy. 

John Drew, although he appeared in 
many Shakespearean and old-time plays at 
Daly’s, is most engaging in modern comedy, 
or, at any rate, plays of this century, Mr. 
Drew can, however, both easily and grace- 
fully exchange the top hat and frock coat 
for satin knickerbockers and powdered wig, 
as in **School for Scandal,’’ or for the 
doublet and hose, as in ‘* The Foresters,’’ 
«< Taming of the Shrew,”’ «*As 
You Like It,’’ etc. 

On the other hand, Alex- 
ander Salvini, whose unhappy 
and untimely death we shall 
never cease to lament, was in 
his element in the romantic 
school, and decidedly out of 
it in any other. He had the 
true spirit of romanticism, with 
all the buoyancy and vigor 
of youth; he was quick and 
graceful in action, a famous 
swordsman, and his personal 
appearance was particularly 
handsome in the garb of by- 
gone days of chivalry and 
adventure. ‘The gay and dash- 
ing D’ Artagnan in ‘* The 
Three Guardsman,’ the in- 
trepid and lovable Don Cesar 
de Bazan, the melancholy but 
noble-minded Ruy B/as—to 
each of these he imparted a 
distinct and fascinating individ- 
uality, and the memory of his 
brilliant work will long be 
cherished by those who were 
fortunate enough to see him. 


x * x 


What an ideal Mme. Sans- 
Géne Ellen Terry must make! 
She has just the spirit —bub- 
bling over and full of mischief 
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—for the good-natured, unconventional French 
woman who was not ashamed of having 
been a washerwoman, even when she attained 
a high position at the Imperial Court, and 
who had courage enough to speak fearlessly 
to Napoleon himself. It is one of the most 
fascinating characters presented to the public 
for some years, and Kathryn Kidder gave 
a most interesting and engaging performance 
of it in the American production, but the 
art of Ellen Terry must illumine the réle 
with infinite charm. The portrait which 
we present of Miss 'Terry shows her in the 
garb of the A/anchisseuse in the first act ; she 
certainly looks the part to perfection. 


When John Drew left Daly’s company to 
star independently, nearly everbody asked 
«*How can he get along without Ada Re- 


Louise Thorndyke Boucicault. 
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han to play to?’’ And now, that Maud 
Adams, his leading woman for three years, 
is to leave him to head her own company, 
the same people are asking’? How can he 
get along without Maud Adams ?’’ It seems 
to us that Mr. Drew is quite strong enough 
to stand alone, In leaving Daly’s company 
certainly he was not the loser, and it is quite 
likely that he will be able to maintain his 
reputation with whomever Mr. Frohman 
selects for his *‘¢ opposite.’’ The choice 
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seems to lie between Isabel Irving and Ethel 
Barrymore. Miss Barrymore, who is Mr. 
Drew’s niece, being the daughter of the 
brilliant and lamented Georgie Drew Barry- 
more, is a very pretty and intelligent little 
actress, and on several occasions she has 
bravely upheld leading parts in Mr. Drew’s 
company, but she is quite young and lacks 
the polish and assurance that years will 
bring her. Isabel Irving, on the other hand, 
possesses a good experience, and in the old 
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Ellen Terry as Mme. Sans Gene. 


From her latest photograph. 
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days at Daly’s often played opposite Mr. 
Drew. She is also accustomed to playing 
leads, but still her manner and method are 
not entirely pleasing, and Ethel Barrymore’s 
dramatic nature contains the germs of a 
seriousness which Miss Irving has never 
exhibited. 


e 2 

From some of the announcements made 
for next season it would seem that we are 
to have a superfluity of idiotic play titles. 
A few of the names already given out are 
«©The Wrong Mr. Wright,’’ which, how- 
ever, is not so bad, and in which Roland 
Reed will star; «*The Good Mr. Best,’’ 
which is rather silly; ‘*The Swell Miss 
Fitz-Swell,’? which is absolutely foolish, 
and we are sorry that H. A. Du Souchet 
who wrote it, and May Irwin who is to 
play in it, could not have hit on something 
better; ‘The Crooked Mr., 
Straight’ is another of these » 
paradoxial and would-be clever © 
titles. <«*Are You Glad or 
Sorry ?’’ is the awkward and 
meaningless name bestowed on 
another new drama. 

The title of a play is certainly 
a most important thing, and 
many an author has lain awake 
nights, long after his play was 
finished, puzzling his brains for 
agood name. Often a fine play 
has its chances for success spoiled 
by a meaningless title, and by 
the same token, a stupid play has 
drawn for a while on account 
of being judiciously named. 

Quite frequently a star play 
cannot very well have any other 
title than that of the main char- 
acter, as, for instance, ‘“* Ca- 
mille,’’ ««Monte Cristo,’’ **Tess 
of the d’Urbervilles,’’ *« Car- 
men,’” ‘*Frou-Frou,”’ etc.; 
while others take their titles from 
the main dramatic incident, such 
as ‘* The Great Diamond Rob- 
bery,’’ **Secret Service,’ 
«« Held by the Enemy,’’ «* The 
Sign of the Cross,’’ all of which 
are excellent and ‘‘catchy”’ titles. 
Other good names which sug- 
gest the context, yet reveal 
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little, are ‘**Sowing the Wind,’’ ‘* The 
Case of Rebellious Susan,’’ ‘* Rosemary,’’ 
«« My Friend from India,’’ «¢ Shenandoah.’’ 
This is the secret of a successful play title: it 
must mean something, suggest something, 
and reveal little. Then the public begins to 
guess, and that is what a manager usually 
desires. 


What have formerly been considered two 
strong combinations will doubtless be broken 
this season, and two companies will become 
four, separate and distinct. Robert Taber, 
the husband of Julia Marlowe, has been her 
leading man also for several years past, and 
since Edna Wallace married De Wolf Hop- 
per she has been the chief female figure in 
his productions. Now it is said that both of 
these players intend to head their own com- 
panies the coming season. Mr. Taber will 


Robert Edeson. 


Photograph by Schioss, 
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be seen in romantic or melodramatic plays, 
whichever seem to suit his requirements best, 
while his wife will continue her own com- 
pany in her old repertoire and possibly one 
or two new dramas. Edna Wallace-Hopper 
may appear in a comic opera by Sousa, en- 
titled «* The Bride Elect,’’ while her big hus- 
band will continue to delight his admirers 
with ¢¢ E] Capitan.’? Although little Mrs. 
Hopper is a dainty comedienne, and appeared 
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A good many actors now-a-days, when 
times are dull and competition keen, are sen- 
sible enough to go into business for a while. 
Edwin Hoff, who was the popular tenor of 
the Bostonians, and who sang Robin Hood 
most delightfully, is now conducting a musi- 
cal agency, and meeting with much success. 
E. J. Henly, who is one of the cleverest 
character actors on our stage, but whose 
voice has unfortunately become weak, is 


Bessie Carl. 
Photo. Copyright 1896 by W. M. Morrison, Chicago. 


to good advantage with Mr. H., it is doubt- 
ful if she could hold up a company all by 
her little self, for her voice is about as small 
as that of conscience. 

For the backbone of a comic opera it re- 
quires either a popular and clever comedian, 
like Hopper, De Angelis or Francis Wilson, 
or else a woman as handsome as Lillian Rus- 
sell, or who can sing like Camille D’ Arville, 
oer who has the rollicking humor of Della Fox. 


about to open a dramatic studio, in which 
he will take regular pupils, coach amateurs, 
read and superintend the production of plays, 
etc. Rose Etynge, a most charming actress 
of the old school, has been carrying on such 
a studio for some time past, and appearing 
all too rarely in public. Madame Janau- 
schek, whose magnificent work in old time 
tragedies will never be forgotton, also takes 
a few pupils. Her last appearance in a part 
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that any way approached her ability was in 
«©The Great Diamond Robbery,’’ but it 
was really pitiful to see this grand old actress 
wasting her fine talents on tawdry melo- 
drama. Madame Janauschek has a voice 
which is not equalled by any actress of the 
present whom we can recall at this moment, 
and her control of it is something to be stud- 
ied by the players of this generation. Ade- 
line Stanhope Wheatcroft’s school is an es- 
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Among our portraits this month are Bessie 
Carl, a remarkably pretty girl; and Mabel 
Clarke, the dancer, whose flashing black 
eyes and twinkling feet have made her a 
most attractive figure in the productions in 
which she has been featured. This past 
season Miss Clarke has been giving a most 
fetching dance in «¢ The Girl From Paris,’’ 
and this fall she will be seen again in this 
successful comedy. 





Mabel Clarke. 
Photograph by Schloss. 


tablished business and the best of the kind, 
for she follows a most excellent system of 
training with her pupils and brings out what- 
ever ability is in them. Instead of elocution 
her pupils are given parts to study, and reg- 
ular performances constitute the lessons. It 
was this same method which made the late 
Dion Boucicault’s school so popular and suc- 
cessful, for, after all, experience is the best 
teacher for young players. 


Another portrait included in our gallery 
is one of Mrs. Elizabeth Northrop, who for 
some years has been the soprano soloist with 
Sousa’s Band. Mrs. Northrop is not only 
a most accomplished musical artist, but a 
charming and attractive woman, and her 
delightful singing is a valued and prominent 
feature of Sousa’s concerts, in which she has 
long been almost as popular as the band- 
master himself. 
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The many actors who took advantage of 
the sudden craze for the legitimate in vaude- 
ville, and who appeared in plays or mono- 
logues in the continuous houses during the 
spring and summer season are now beginning 
to regret their haste in taking a step which, 
though it brought them a large salary for 
several weeks, has nevertheless cheapened 
them in the eyes of managers and public. 
If a player has been seen in a vaudeville 
theatre where the admission is thirty or fifty 
cents, does it not stand to reason that the 
public will thereafter hesitate before paying 
a dollar or a dollar and a half to see him 





Among the Players. 


again? - That is the argument that legitimate 
managers are now presenting to the stray 
sheep returning from the field of variety, and 
those actors who were farsighted enough to 
withstand the temptation of a large salary 
for a few weeks of the continuous are now 
congratulating themselves, as they sign con- 
tracts for the coming season and their less 
fortunate fellows are still waiting for an en- 
gagement. 


* 


* * 


A new and unique theatre recently opened 
in Paris is called the Théatre Féministe, or 
Woman’s Theatre, and in it are produced 
plays dealing with women’s rights. The 
purpose of the theatre is to promote the theo- 
ries and ideas of those who contend that 
women are not given the same legal privi- 


‘leges and rights as men, and the directors of 


‘the company hope to accomplish the desired 
reform by means of the dramas to be pro- 
duced. Those plays which have already 
been seen were decidedly successful from a 
dramatic and financial point of view; of 
course it will take some time to see what in- 
fluence the theatre will exert on public sen- 
timent. 


x * x 


It is getting to be a common thing now- 
a-days to hear of the success an American 
play, player or dramatist is meeting with in 
London. ‘*The Wizard of the Nile,’’ a 
purely American production, will probably 
be seen in London next season; Martha 
Morton, one of our most prominent play- 
wrights, has just sold a drama to John Hare, 
the English actor; Charles Klein, on a re- 
cent trip to London, arranged for the pro- 
duction of his and Harrison Grey Fiske’s, 
play, ‘* The District Attorney; ’’ and ¢¢ Lost, 
Strayed, or Stolen,’’ that delightful musical 
comedy, which was so successful here last 
season, is being presented in the principal 
cities of Britain. 
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a beneficent idea—the humane incar- 

ceration of outlaws for the protection 
of society—in former ages they represented 
oppression. The Marmertine, the Castle 
of Saint Angelo, the Tower of London are 
famous, not so much because of the import- 
ant historical events with which they are as- 
sociated, as because they symbolize man’s 
shame and glory. ‘Their tragic walls stand 
as mute witnesses of the violence and tyranny 
of despots, and, at the same time, as eternal 
monuments of the heroic sufferings and mar- 
tyrdom of their victims. In the former as- 
pect they are reminders of error that has its 
day; in the latter of truth which is imperish- 
able. 

Out of the horrible dungeons of the Mar- 
mertine prisons in old Rome over eighteen 
centuries ago, issued two voices that are 
ringing through the world to-day, and that 
will be heard to the end of time; for it was 
in a cell here that St. Peter and St. Paul are 
said to have been bound to a pillar for nine 
months previous to their martyrdom, and to 
have addressed their farewell epistles to the 
Christian world. 

That of St. Peter: ‘*Shortly I must put 
off this my tabernacle, even as Our Lord 
Jesus Christ hath showed me. Moreover I 
will endeavor that ye may be able after my 
decease to have these things always in re- 
membrance. For we have not followed 
cunningly devised fables when we made 
known to you the power and coming of Our 
Lora Jesus Christ. . . . Nevertheless, 
we, according to his promise, ook for new 
heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth 
righteousness.”’ 

That of St. Paul: ** God hath not given 
us a spirit of fear, . . . Be not thou, 
therefore, ashamed of the testimony of Our 
Lord, nor of me, his prisoner; but be thou 
partaker of the afflictions of the Gospel ac- 
cording to the power of God. . . . 
For I am now ready to be offered, and the 
time of my departure is at hand. I have 
fought a good fight, J have finished my 
course, I have kept the faith.’’ 

The sublimity of these divinely inspired 
messages has thrown over the Marmertine 


dungeons a halo of glory. They are visited 


A LTHOUGH prisons to-day represent 


by thousands of pilgrims each year, who re- 
pair to them, not to brood in melancholy 
over the sufferings of the hundreds of cap- 
tives who have perished miserably within 
their loathsome walls, but to rejoice over the 
steadfastness and devotion of the great apos- 
tles to the cause of truth. On every fourth 
day of July the prisons are the scene of a 
picturesque solemnity, when they are visited 
at night by the religious confraternities of 
Rome, who first kneel and then prostrate 
themselves in silent devotion. 

The cells are excavated from the solid 
rock under the hill of the capitol, and are 
entered through the church of St. Pietro, in 
Carcere. Enclosed in this edifice, near the 
portal, is the outer frieze of the prison wall, 
inscribed with the names of two consuls who 
are supposed to have repaired the place in 
the year a.p. 22. A modern staircase leads 
to the dungeon of Ancus Martius, sixteen 
feet in height, thirty in length, and twenty- 
two in breadth. The whole prison is con- 
structed of huge blocks of tufa without 
cement. Some remains are shown of the 
Scale Gemonia—so called from the groans 
of the prisoners—by which the bodies of 
executed malefactors were dragged forth to 
be exposed to the insults of the populace, or 
to be thrown into the Tiber. It was by 
this staircase that Cicero came forth to an- 
nounce the execution of the Catiline conspir- 
ators by the single word Vixerunt—<« They 
have ceased to live.”’ 

The Marmertine prisons are intimately 
associated with much of the history of Rome. 
Close to the exit of the staircase used by 
Cicero, the Emperor Vitellius was murdered. 
Under the dungeon of Ancus Martius is a 
lower dungeon where the Catiline conspira- 
tors were strangled, and where, at an eariier 
period, Appius Claudius and Oppius, the 
decemvirs, committed suicide. This cell is 
filled with enormous tragedy. Here Jugur- 
tha, King of Mouritania, was starved to 
death by Marius. Here Julius Cesar, while 
celebrating his triumph for the conquest of 
Gaul, caused Vercingetarix, his gallant en- 
emy, to be put to death; here Sejanus, the 
favorite of the wicked Tiberius, was exe- 
cuted for the murder of Drusus, the Emper- 
ov’s om, and for an intrigue with his daugh- 
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The Castle of Saint Angelo at Rome. 


ter-in-law, Livilla; and here also Simon Bar 
Gioras, the last defender of Jerusalem, suf- 
fered during the triumph of Titus. But all 
these occurrences are overshadowed by the 
fact that from this dungeon St. Peter and St. 
Paul are supposed to have been led to mar- 
tyrdom. 

The famous Castle of Saint Angelo re- 
mains as a connecting link between ancient 
and modern Rome. Built by the Emperor 
Hadrian for his family tomb, it has witnessed 
the disintegration of Pagan civilization, and 
gradual rise of Christian civilization from its 


ruins. Its history during the Dark Ages is 
almost identical with that of the Eternal 
City. Hadrian died at Baie; but his re- 


mains were transported hither by Antoninus 
Pius, his successor, who completed the mau- 
soleum, in a.p. 140, and was himself buried 
there a.pv. 161. Here also were buried 
Marcus Aurelius, Commodus, Septimius Sev- 
erus and Caracalla. 

As it now appears the castle is but the 


skeleton of the magnificent tomb of the’ 


Emperors. ‘*The mausoleum which Ha- 
drian erected for himself on the further bank 
of the Tiber,’’ writes Merivale, ‘far out- 
shone the tomb of Augustus which it nearly 


confronted. Of the size and dignity which 
characterized this work of Egyptian massive- 
ness, we may gain a conception from the 
existing remains; but it requires an effort of 
imagination to transform the scarred and 
shapeless bulk before us into the graceful 
pile which rose column upon column, sur- 
mounted by a gilded dome of span almost 
unrivalled.’’ 

It was probably first turned into a fortress 
by Honorius, a.p. 423. In 537 it was be- 
seiged by Vitiges, when the defending garri- 
son, reduced to the last extremity, hurled 
down upon the heads of the beseigers al] the 
beautiful statues of men and horses which 
decorated the cornice. Belisarius defended 
the castle against Totila, the Goth, whose 
troops captured and held it for three years, 
after which it was taken by Narses. It de- 
rived its name, Saint Angelo, from a vision 
which is said to have appeared to Pope 
Gregory the Great in 590 during the great 
pestilence which followed the inundation of 
the previous year. 

The Pope was leading a penitential pro- 
cession to St. Peter’s to offer up prayers for 
the stay of the scourge, when, as he was 
crossing the bridge leading to the castle, he 
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saw an angel on its tower sheathing a bloody 
sword, while a choir of celestial voices 
chanted the anthem since adopted by the 
Roman church in her Vesper service—‘< Re- 
gina coli letare’’—to which the Pope 
solemnly responded—‘¢ Ora pro nobis Deum, 
Alleluia.”’ 

During the Dark Ages the possession of 
the castle was a constant point of contention 
between Popes and Anti-Popes. In the 
Tenth century it was occupied by the in- 
famous Marozia, who, in turn, brought her 
three husbands—Alberic, Count of Tuscu- 
lum; Guido, Marquis of Tuscany; and 
Hugo, King of Italy—thither to tyrannize 
with her over Rome. It was at this period 
that it gained its tragic celebrity as a palace 
and a prison. Its halls were the scene of 
the unbridled debauchery of tyrants, while 
the dungeons beneath them witnessed the 
sufferings and martyrdom of their innocent 
victims. 

It was here that Alberic, Marozia’s son 
by her first husband, waiting upon his step- 
father, King Hugo, at table, threw a bowl 
of water over him as the signal for an insur- 
rection. The people, siding with Alberic, 
put the king to flight and caused Marozia 
to be thrown into prison, Shut up within 
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these walls Pope John XI. ruled Christendom 
for a time, and here also Octavian, son of 
Alberic, succeeded in forcing his election as 
Pope John XII., when but sixteen years old, 
and scandalized the chureh by the wicked- 
ness of his life. 

In 974 the castle was beseiged by Cen- 
cius a seditious conspirator, who raised up 
an Anti-Pope in the person of Franco, one 
of his creatures, with the determination of 
arrogating to himself the power of the Popes. 
Cencius imprisoned the rightful Pope Bene- 
dict VI. in the dungeons of the castle and 
caused him to be foully murdered. Franco 
then usurped the pontificate, assuming the 
the title of Benedict VII., and within a 
month robbed the Vatican of its most valu- 
able treasures. He then escaped to Con- 
stantinople. Eight months after the election 
of Pope John XIV., Franco returned from 
exile, and seizing the Pontiff, confined him 
in the dungeons of Saint Angelo, where he 
perished miserably of starvation, or poison. 
Franco died suddenly not long after the com- 
mission of this heinous crime. He was so 
hated, even by his accomplices, that his body 
was pierced with spears and lances and 
dragged along the streets by the feet to be 
left stark naked in front of the house of the 
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Bonivard, the Prisoner of Chillon. 


emperor. A second Cencius supported an- 
other Anti-Pope, Cadolaus, here in 1063, 
and a third member of that infamous family 
imprisoned the celebrated Pope Hildebrandt 
in a tower of the castle in 1075. 

Tt was from the castle of Saint Angelo 
that Rienzi, the last of the Romans, fled to 
Bohemia, on December 15, 1347, at the 
end of his first period of power, and it was 
in one of its apartments that Cardinal Ca- 
roffa was strangled in 1561, while his 
brother, the Marquis Caroffa, was being be- 
headed in another part of the fortress. _ The 
visitor is shown the reputed dungeon of the 
beautiful Beatrice Cenci—the innocent vic- 
tim of the foulest crimes—and also the prison 
of Count Cagliostro. Another apartment 
of interest is the cell occupied by Benvenuto 
Cellini, when he made his wonderful escape 
from the castle and broke his leg in letting 
himself down by a rope from the ramparts. 

In Paris there stood for four centuries an 
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immense stone fortress that 
became the symbol of des- 
potism to the people, and 
the very name of which was 
associated with mystery and 
terror. ‘* That cluster of 
enormous towers,’’ writes 
Victor Hugo, *‘¢ black as ink, 
running one into another, 
and bound together, as it 
were, by a circular ditch; 
that keep containing many 
more loopholes than win- 
dows; that drawbridge al- 
ways up, that portcullis al- 
ways down—that is the Bas- 
tile.”’ 

It was begun in 1369 by 
order of Charles V., and 
was finished in 1383 under 
the reign of his successor. 
Its chief use was for the cus- 
tody of state prisoners, or 
more properly speaking, for 
the clandestine purpose of 
tyrants. Before the French 
people, weary of the inde- 
scribable oppression of their 
ancient government, threw 
off the yoke of absolute mon- 
archy, and demolished the 
hated fortress, the Lieuten- 
ant-General of the police 
of Paris was the sub-delegate of the ministry 
for the department of the Bastile. He had 
a fixed salary for drawing up instructions, 
but exercised no functions excepting under 
orders; for all that was done in this prison 
was despotic to the utmost. 

Prisoners, at the beginning of their captiv- 
ity, were allowed neither books, ink, nor 
paper; they went neither to church, chapel, 
nor on the walks. The attendants appointed 
for those who were not allowed their own 
servants, were commonly invalid soldiers, 
and it was wise for a prisoner to be contin- 
ually on his guard in his conversation with 
them as well as with the turnkeys. For 
these attendants acted as spies to note the 
words and acts of their charges and report 
them to the officers, who in this way studied 
the characters of their prisoners. In the 
Bastile all was mystery, trick, artifice, snare 
and treachery, the officers, attendants and 
turnkeys often attempting to draw a man on 
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to speak against the government for the pur- 
pose of gaining a reward for revealing his 
words afterwards. 

When the lieutenant of police talked to 
a prisoner the conversation never failed to 
turn upon the cause of his confinement, and 
the most insidious promises were made to 
induce him to make a confession. He was 
threatened and cajoled by turns, and what 
constituted the perpetual and most insupport- 
able torment of this cruel and odious inqui- 
sition were the exhortations to patience, 
equivocal conjectures and constantly deceit- 
ful hopes of a speedy release with which the 
lieutenant beguiled his victim. Often the 
most absurd and contradictory slanders were 
promulgated against innocent captives in 
order to give a show of justice to their incar- 
ceration and slacken the zeal of friends who 
were endeavoring to secure their release. 
These’ resources of mental torture, so infin- 
itely varied, were inexhaustible. 

Whenever a prisoner of influence had en- 
tirely lost his health, and was thought to be 
in a dying condition, he was invariably re- 
leased, the ministry not choosing that per- 
sons well known should perish in the Bas- 
tile; but when a prisoner happened, despite 
this precaution, to die there, his remains 
were interred in the parish of St. Paul under 
the name of a domestic, and this falsity was 
also written in the register of deaths in order 
to deceive posterity. | Nowhere else, per- 
haps, has human misery by human means 
been rendered so lasting, so complete, or so 
remediless as within the dire walls of the Bas- 
tile of France. 

It would require many pages to enumerate 
all the distinguished personages who are 
known to have perished in this grim old fort- 
ress during the four centuries of its existence. 
I will confine myself, therefore, to a brief 
account of its most celebrated prisoner—the 
Man in the Iron Mask. This remarkable 
personage is one of the enigmas of history, 
and many theories have been advanced as to 
his identity. He existed as a state prisoner 
in France during the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century, and is supposed by many to 
have been a twin brother of Louis XIV. 
He is described as having been tall and ele- 
gantly formed; his mien and deportment 
were noble, his manners graceful, and even 
the sound of his voice had in it something 
uncommonly interesting. 
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He constantly wore a mask, made of iron 
springs to enable him to eat without taking 
it off; and, as it was at first believed that the 
entire mask was of iron, he acquired the title 
by which he has since been known. His 
guardians had received strict orders to dis- 
patch him if he attempted to discover him- 
self. After being confined for a time at 
Pignerol, and on the Isle of St. Marguerite 
in the Mediterranean, he was at last en- 
tombed alive in the Bastile where he died 
on the 19th day of November, 1803, after 
a short illness, and was interred next day in 
the burying place of the parish of St. Paul. 

Immediately after his death, his apparel, 
linen, mattresses, in short everything that 
had been used by’ him during his life, were 
burned. Even the walls of his cell were 
scraped and the window glass and flooring 
removed, so apprehensive were his guardians 
that he might have found means of leaving 
behind him some writing that would discover 
his identity. It has been affirmed that the 
remains were decapitated before burial; and 
M. de St. Foix informs us in his Essais 
Historique that <*a gentleman, having bribed 
the sexton, had the body taken up in the 
night, and found a stone instead of the 
head.’ 

The only inference to be deduced from 
these extraordinary circumstances is that the 
Iron Mask was not only a person of high 
birth, but must have been of great conse- 
quence; and that his remaining unknown 
was of the utmost importance to Louis XIV. 
and his ministry. He is said to have en- 
dured his terrible fate with rare patience and 
fortitude. The Bastile, on account of the 
despotic purposes it served became an object 
of such detestation to the people that it was 
destroyed by them at the very outbreak of 
French Revolution with as much fury as if 
it had been a living monster. Another 
French fortress that was used for the con- 
finement of State prisoners is the Chateau 
D’If situated on a rocky island in the Medi- 
terranean near Marseilles. This gloomy 
pile, which has for more than three centuries 
furnished material for many wild legends, 
has been described by the elder Dumas in 
¢« The Count of Monte Cristo.’’ It will be 
remembered that Edmond Dantes, the hero 
of that great romance, was confined in the 
dungeons of the Chateau D’If, and that 
he there learned from the Abbé Faria, a 
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The Bastile and St. Anthony’s Gate. 


Drawn from a print of 1760. 


fellow-prisoner, of the existence of the vast 
treasure which enabled him to revenge him- 
self so signally upon his enemies after his es- 
cape. 

The penal Castle of Chillon on Lake 
Geneva, Switzerland, is an object of interest 
to tourists, not only on account of its pic- 
turesque beauty, but because it was the un- 
merited prison of the pious and learned 
Frangois de Bonivard, prior of the monastery 
of St. Victor. This heroic man, having fal- 
len under the suspicions of the Duke of Savoy, 
was seized in 1530 and confined in the 
castle for six years, the last four in that sub- 
terranean dungeon which Byron has made 
famous in his poem ‘¢ The Prisoner of Chil- 
lon.’? The details of Bonivard’s history 
were unknown to Byron, as he himself 
acknowledges in a preface to the poem ; but 
he succeeded, nevertheless, in describing the 
sufferings of the prisoner in a manner to 
arouse the universal sympathy of mankind. 

«My hair is gray, but not with years, 
Nor grew it white 
In a single night, 
As men’s have grown from sudden fear: 
My limbs are bowed, though not with toil, 
But rusted with a vile repose, 
For they have been a dungeon’s spoil, 
And mine has been the fate of those 


To whom the goodly earth and air 
Are banned and barred—forbidden fare.”’ 


On the capture of Chillon by the Bernese 
and Genevese, in 1536, Bonivard was liber- 
ated and returned to Geneva. He was 
pensioned by the new Protestant government, 
and died in 1570, leaving the town his books, 


which were the nucleus of the present Gen- 
eva library. Bonivard suffered imprisonment 
in the cause of liberty, and the very walls 
that confined him now serve to perpetuate 
the memory of his courage and virtues that 
were worthy, as Byron says, ‘‘ of the best 
age of ancient freedom.”’ 


The immense pile of fortifications known 
as the Tower of London is representative of 
England’s history from the days of William 
the Conqueror to the present time. A tra- 
dition ascribes the first building of the fortress 
to Julius Casar; but no existing portions of 
it are of earlier date than the White Tower 
or Keep, which was erected by King Will- 
iam. Gundulph, Bishop of Rochester, sur- 
named ‘*The Weeper,’’ was overseer of the 
work, and appropriately ‘‘laid in tears the 
foundation of the fortress which was to be 
the scene of so much suffering.’’ Indeed, 
to enumerate all the tragedies its venerable 
walls-have witnessed would require a volume. 
Every court, cell, gallery, gateway, in the 
huge old edifice is associated with some dark 
drama of the past. 

At the main entrance rises the Byward 
Tower—-so called from the password required 
from those who sought admittance—and to 
the left of it stands the Bell Tower, in which 
the pious Bishop Fisher and Lady Arabella 
Stuart were confined previous to their execu- 
tion. An arch beneath the terrace that banks 
in the Thames forms the approach to the 
celebrated Traitor’s Gate, through which the 
water formerly reached to the stone staircase 
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leading to the interior of the fortress. Here 
it was that Anne Boleyn was landed—having 
been hurried hither without warning from a 
tournament at Greenwich-—ai.d, “lling upon 
her knees on the steps, called upon God to 
defend her, as she was innocent of the crime 
of which she was accused. Here, eighteen 
years later, her daughter, Elizabeth, after- 
ward queen, stepped on shore exclaiming, 
«Here landeth as true a subject, being a 
prisoner, as ever landed at these stairs, and 
before Thee, O God, I speak it.”’ 

It was on the steps of the Traitor’s Gate, 
also, that Sir Thomas More, as he was being 
led back to prison after his condemnation, 
with the fatal sign of the reversed axe carried 
before him, was met by his devoted daughter, 
Margaret, who, bursting through the guards, 
flung herself upon his neck and besought his 
blessing. Forced away from her father by 
rude hands, she broke away and a second 
time threw her arms around his neck with 
such piteous cries of «¢ Oh, my father! my 
father!’’ that the very guards were melted 
into tears, while the Christian knight, << re- 
mitting nothing of his steady gravity,’’ gave 
her his blessing and besought her ¢¢to resign 
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herself to God’s blessed pleasure, and to bear 
her loss with patience.’’ It will be remem- 
bered that this saintly man and his friend, 
Bishop Fisher, were executed on ‘Tower Hill 
for their constancy in refusing to recognize 
the tyrant Henry VIII.’s pretensions as su- 
preme head of the church. 

Immediately opposite the Traitor’s Gate 
is another ancient archway leading to the 
Bloody ‘Tower—-so called from the belief 
that here the sons of King Edward IV. were 
murdered by order of their uncle, Richard 
III. Although there is no positive proof 
that the young princes were smothered in 
this tower, a very old tradition points out the 
angle at the foot of the wall, outside the 
gate on the right, as the place of their hasty 
burial by their reputed assassins, Dighton 
and Forrest, before their removal by King 
Richard to the foot of the staircase in the 
White Tower. 

On the upper floor of the Bloody Tower 
is the room in which the princes are supposed 
to have been smothered. On the same floor 
Dudley, Earl of Northumberland, father-in- 


law of the unfortunate Lady Jane Grey, was 


imprisoned, and hence led to the scaffold, 
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was heard tell of since the world’s creation,’’ and 
here the beautiful and accomplished Lady Jane 
Gray, ‘the queen of nine days,’’ met her death 
without fear or grief. 

Leaving the Tower of London which, al- 
though the instrument of tyranny, has been 
sanctified by the heroism of so many pure and 
lofty characters, we will turn to a prison that 
was once famous as the abode of malefactors. 
The Bridewell, London, was founded by King 
Edward VI. in the first lush of emotion caused by 
a sermon on Christian charity preached by the 
celebrated Bishop Ridley, and was first used as a 


refuge for deserted chil- 














Traitor’s Gate. 


and here was the first 
prison of Archbishop 
Cramner. Henry, Earl 
of Northumberland, im- } 
prisoned for exciting a 
Catholic crusade against 
Elizabeth, committed sui- 
cide here to avoid the con- 
fiscation of his estates; 
and, in the same room, 
Sir Thomas Overbury, in 
the reign of James I., un- 
derwent the slow agonies 
of poisoning at the hands 





















dren long known as 
««Bridewell Boys.”’ 
Gradually, from a re- 
formatory, it became a 
prison where many cruel- 
ties were practiced. It 
was customary to flog the 
prisoners, both men and 
women, on the naked 
back, and the stripes only 
ceased when the gover- 
nor, who sat looking on 
with a hammer in his 
hand, let it fall upon the 
block before him. 











of the Earl and Countess 
of Somerset and their 
minions. It was in the 
Bloody Tower that Sir Walter Raleigh wrote 
his ‘* History of the World,’’ and it was 
here that Guy Fawkes and his fellow con- 
spirators in the Gunpowder Plot were 
brought for examination before their judges. 

A stone in a graveled courtyard—known 
in former times as ‘‘the Green within the 
Tower ’’—marks the spot on which several 
of the most illustrious of the Tower victims 
suffered death. Here the beautiful Anne 
Boleyn walked to the scaffold, comforting 
her attendants, and praying with her last 
breath for the brutal tyrant who had caused 
her ruin; here the aged Countess of Salis- 
bury, refusing to lay her head upon the 
block, was hewn down by the executioner; 
here Queen Catharine Howard, according 
to the testimony of an eye witness, came to 
**the most godly and Christian end that ever 


The Byward Tower. 






From this 
circum- 
stance the 
phrase, 
<cOh P 
good Sir 
Robert, 
knock; 
pray, Sir 
Robert, knock!’’ became a cry of reproach 
against those who had been imprisoned in the 
Bridewell. 

Here died Mrs. Creswell, a famous crim- 
inal of Charles Ii.’s reign, who bequeathed 
£20 to a divine on condition that he should 
say nothing but what was good of her. It 
was a difficult task, but he proved equal to 
it. He ended a commonplace funeral ora- 
tion by saying: ‘«I am desired by the will 


Bloody Tower. 
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of the deceased to mention her, and to say 
nothing but what is we// of her. All I shall 
say, therefore, is this—that she was born 
well, lived well and died well; for she was 
born a Creswe//, she lived in Clerkenzwe//, 
and she died in Bridewe//.’”’ ‘The name of 
the prison was derived from St. Bride’s, or 
St. Bridget’s Well, a spring with supposed 
miraculous powers in the neighborhood. 
The Bridewell was demolished in 1863. 

The most famous of all modern penal in- 
stitutions, Newgate, was originally one of 
the five principal gates of the city of Lon- 
don, the gatehouse over the archway being 
used for the confinement of prisoners. _ EIl- 
wood, the Quaker, describes the horrors of 
the place, where the inmates were all crowded 
into one room and ‘‘the breath and steam 
which came from so many bodies, of differ- 
ent ages, conditions, and _ constitutions, 
packed up so close together, was sufficient 
to cause sickness.’’ In fact, during the 
plague of London, fifty-two persons died 
over Newgate alone. 

From this wretched beginning was devel- 
oped the great prison whose very name is 
fraught with reminiscences of Claude Duval, 
Dick Turpin, Jack Shepard, Greenacre, 
Courvosier, Franz Mullen and others cele- 
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brated in the annals of crime. Those who 
have been imprisoned here include Sackville 
and Wither, the poets; Penn, for street 
preaching; Danie: Defoe, for publishing his 
«« Shortest Way With Dissenters,’’ and Lord 
George Gordon, fora libel on the Queen of 
France; by which instances it can be seen 
that Newgate has at different times been the 
temporary habitation of several eminent 
worthies as well as of many graceless scamps. 

In the chapel is a condemned bench, used 
only for the prisoners under sentence of 
death. When men were hung for stealing a 
handkerchief this bench was frequently oc- 
cupied by as many as twenty wretches at a 
time. It was here that the scholarly Eugene 
Aram and the sanguinary buccaneer, Cap- 
tain Kidd, heard the Word of God in pub- 
lic for the last time before going forth to be 
executed at Tyburn, and here the clergyman- 
poet, Dr. Dodd, leaving his seat and mount- 
ing the chapel pulpit, preached his own fun- 
eral sermon before he was hanged for forgery 
in 1777. The cell in which Dr. Dodd 
composed _ his beautiful ¢¢ Prison ‘Thoughts ”’ 
is still pointed out to visitors. 

Jonathan Wild, infamous even in the an- 
nals of crime, and whose career furnished 
the novelist Fielding with a theme for one 
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The Bridewell. 


of the most scathing satires in the English 
language, lived near Newgate and eventually 
became a prisoner there. He was a receiver 
of stolen goods which he would restore to 
the owners for a consideration, the larger 
share of which he appropriated. If thieves 
opposed his rapacity, he, knowing all their 
secrets, was able to bring about their cap- 
ture. At his trial he delivered to the judge 
a list of thirty-five robbers, twenty-two 
housebreakers and ten returned convicts, 
whom he was proud of being instrumental 
in hanging. He was hanged himself at Ty- 
burn on May 24, 1725, and, while on the 
scaffold <* picked the parson’s pocket of his 
corkscrew, which he carried out of the world 
in his hand.’’ 

Executions now take place in the yard of 
the prison. A temporary gallows was for- 
merly erected in the space between Newgate 
and the Old Bailey Sessions House close by, 
on which many noted criminals perished. It 
was on this scaffold that Fagin the Jew— 
the imaginary instructor of young thieves in 
¢¢ Oliver Twist ’’ —is supposed to have met his 
end. The Old Bailey is, perhaps, the most 
celebrated criminal courthouse in the world. 
Over the courtroom is a dining hall, where 


the judges and jurymen dine when business 
is over, a circumstance that suggested the 
well-known line : 


*¢ And wretches hang that jurymen may dine.”’ 


The present amelioration in the condition 
of prisoners in Newgate and other prisons is 
in great measure due tothe exertions of Mrs. 
Fry, who has left a terrible account of their 
state as late as 1838. Since her time phil- 
anthropists have been active in’ bringing 
about further reforms until now, stripped of 
the romance of misery and terror with which 
they were once invested, they have taken 
their proper place in the machinery of gov- 
ernment. 

The most celebrated of American prisons 
is the New York Tombs, which is soon to 
be demolished to make room for a larger 
building. In 1833, when the Common 
Council of the city determined to erect a 
new jail to take the place of the old Bride- 
well—afterwards the Register’s office—there 
was quite a dispute as to the style of archi- 
tecture to be observed in its construction. 
A book published at this time by John L. 
Stevens, of Hoboken, contained many illus- 
trations of the rare and curious things he had 
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Newgate Prison. 


seen in an extended tour through Asia and 
the Holy Land, and among them was one 
of an ancient Egyptian tomb, accompanied 
by an elaborate description. 

The committee appointed to decide upon 
the necessary plans for the new prison deci- 
ded to erect a building whose general ap- 
pearance would correspond with the tomb 
described in Stevens’ book, and it was ac- 
cordingly recommended that ¢¢ such a build- 
ing be constructed as would suggest as a 
most fitting and appropriate name, ‘The 


Tombs.’’? The report was adopted and 


_— — 


work begun in 1835. When the prison 
was completed it was regarded by competent 
judges as the purest specimen of Egyptian 
architecture to be found outside of Egypt. 
In the cells of this gloomy old pile have 
languished such distinguished prisoners as 
William M. Tweed, Harry Genet, Ned 
Buntline, accused of complicity in the Mac- 
ready riots; Bill Poole, Tennie C. Claflin, 
Victoria Woodhull, President Fish, of the 
Marine Bank; Aldermen Jaehne, O’ Neill 
and McQuade, and an endless number of 


noted confidence men, burglars, bank rob- 
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bers and murderers. There have been fifty- 
five executions in the prison yard. 

One of the most celebrated murderers of 
the century ended his life there under cir- 
cumstances of a mysterious nature. John 
C. Colt, a brother of the famous inventor 
of the Colt revolver, was a teacher of book- 
keeping, and occupied an office in the build- 
ing, once used by the Delmonicos as a res- 
taurant, at Chambers Street and Broadway. 
He owed a sum of money to Samuel Adams, 
a printer, and, when the latter called on him 
for payment on September 17, 1841, they 
quarreled. Colt struck Adams with a ham- 
mer and killed him. Afterwards to conceal 
his crime, he packed the body of his victim 
in a box, and hired a cartman to take it to 
a ship, lying at the foot of Maiden Lane, 
that was about to sail on a long voyage. 
The vessel was delayed by accident, the 
body discovered and Colt arrested for the 
murder. 

While confined in ‘* The Tombs’’ he 
lived like a prince. His high connections 
and the great wealth of his relatives, added 
to the sensation of the crime. His lawyers 
argued that it was a case of manslaughter ; 
nevertheless he was convicted of murder in 
the first degree and sentenced to be hanged 
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November 18, 1842. At noon of the fatal 
day he was married in the prison to a woman 
named Caroline Henshaw, in the presence 
of his brother and John Howard Payne, the 
author of ** Home, Sweet Home.’’ After 
the ceremony the bride and groom were 
allowed to be alone an hour. 

Just as the sheriff was about to summon 
Colt to the gallows, an alarm of fire was 
raised. The cupola of the prison was ablaze. 
When it was extinguished the sheriff sought 
his prisoner. He found him stretched upon 
his cot with his hands crossed composedly 
upon his bosom and with a knife buried in 
his heart. There were many persons at the 
time who believed that during the excite- 
ment of the fire, Colt was allowed to escape 
and that a body was substituted by his friends 
to convey the impression that he had com- 
mitted suicide. 

The romances of ‘¢The Tombs’’ are 
numberless, and its mysteries as remarkable 
as the imagination of the novelist ever 
penned. It has been the tomb of long 
cherished hopes, as well as the cradle of 
new born aspirations. To-day it is without 
question one of the best managed penal in- 
stitutions in the world. 

Joun P. Rirrer. 
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The Tombs, New York, Now Torn Down. 
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WONDER whether there is any sensa- 
tion in the whole world so pleasurable 
as that with which an Anglo-Indian of 
long service starts upon a two years’ leave. 
A schoolboy’s rejoicing when his term breaks 
up is just as insignificant beside it as the sim- 
ple feelings of the lad are slight compared 
with the fuller passions of the man, every 
one of which is straining in the direction ot 
home with a dash of oriental fervor grafted 
on the slower English nature. Hothe always 
stands in bright colors in an Anglo-Indian’s 
mind ; but at the moment when his luggage 
has been stowed away, and when the trav- 
eler, leaning over the vessel’s side, watches 
the towers and minarets of the land of*ban- 
ishment grow dim and sink lower on the 
horizon—then is the time when England 
seems a sort of fairyland, more kind, more 
hospitable than any other on the earth. 

Now I, James Martin, surgeon-major, 
returning home on furlough after fifteen years, 
was quite old enough to know that these 
fancies were illusory ; yet I cherished them 
just as fondly as the rawest lad on board. It 
is true that as the voyage proceeded I began 
to question myself, and as I lay in my long 
deck-chair on the hot, still evenings, remem- 
bering what gaps half a generation had made 
in my list of friends, I was not always quite 
so sure that to see my old haunts filled with 
strange faces would give me all the pleasure 
I had pictured in my leave. 

After all, it is a rather desolate thing to 
come home from long service knowing that 
there will be no kind face to meet one at the 
docks, no friendly hearth garnished for one 
with a welcome worth crossing the world 
to seek. It was chilling to the spirits, 
especially in the midst of all the chatter 
about happy meetings which was going on 
around me; and I was therefore doubly 
pleased when the steward came up to me at 
Malta and handed me a letter which had 
just heen brought on board from my old 
friend Champneys. Really, I sometimes 
think the friendships which India cements, 
are worth the banishment. I had not seen 
Champneys for five years, and had heard of 
him only once. Yet he wrote to me now 
saying he had seen my leave gazetted in the 


Homeward Mail, that his house was just as 
much at my service as my bungalow had 
been at his on certain occasions which he 
specified ; and he concluded by saying, «<I 
shall be in town for a few days about the 
16th; so I propose to meet the Ganges. 
That will insure your breaking any other 
plans you may have made; and we will go 
down to Oatley together.”’ 

I was glad enough to be taken possession 
of in this cheery, confident manner; and 
there was really nothing to prevent me from 
going off with Champneys as soon as he 
proposed, for my only near relation was a 
sister whom I had left in India; while as 
for my cousins in Scotland it would be quite 
time to think of them when they showed 
signs of remembering me—which had not 
happened yet. So, after four splendid days 
in town, during which Champneys and I 
were more like two schoolboys than the 
sober fogies we were credited with being, 
we put ourselves into the train at Padding- 
ton and ran down into Somersetshire, where 
my friend had established himself in a charm- 
ing house on the first slopes of the Quantock 
Hills. I received a most cordial welcome, 
for Mrs. Champneys was a friend almost 
older than her husband—a woman indeed 
of more real charm and kindness than any 
other I had then been privileged to meet. 
Indeed, if it had not been quite obvious that 
she and Champneys but what object 
is there in going back so far? It is enough 
that we have always been the best of friends, 
and that she came to meet me with out- 
stretched hands. 

«¢ Welcome, welcome, from beyond the 
seas,’’ she cried, grasping my hand in both 
ofhers. ‘Oh, John and I have wearied 
for your coming home on leave ! Why have 
you not written to us in all these years ?”’ 

I might have replied that if few letters 
had passed in one direction, fewer still had 
traveled in the other. But I am not one of 
those who hold that friendship feeds on let- 
ters ; and indeed there was too much genu- 
ine kindness in my hostess’s manner to dis- 
pose me to attempt an answer in any other 
than the same spirit. 

«*Ah, you have still your flattering 
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tongue,’’ she said, interrupting me as I fal- 
tered out my thanks. <* Don’t make us feel 
as if we had lost the Indian standard of hos- 
pitality. And who should be more at home 
than you in our house? Come in and have 
tea. Wilkins will see to all your things. 
John, some one is waiting to see you about 
the fencing.”’ 

Talking all the time, she ushered me into 
a spacious library, where tea was laid in a 
deep bow-window, outside which a crimson 
and scarlet sunset was flaming over high 
plantations. ‘The room was almost dusk, 
and I thought at first that it was empty. 
But in a moment more a lady rose from a 
lounge in the window, and came to meet us. 

«<This is my half-sister, Duance Merri- 
man,’’ Mrs. Champneys explained, ‘¢ whose 
sole grievance in life is that she was born 
too Jate, and so lost the chance of seeing 
India before my father retired.”’ 

«¢Js that a hardship ?’’ I asked, as Miss 
Merriman and I shook hands. «¢ Now I 
should have called it a piece of good fortune. 
Why should India take the gloss off another 
life ?”? 

«<You are exactly like all the rest, Dr. 
Martin,’’? the young lady answered rather 
scornfully ; ‘* you wish to arouse sympathy 
for what you call your banishment by repre- 
senting that it is grievous to be borne. But 
I have known too many Anglo-Indians to be 
deceived. I am very well aware that your 
prison-house is much pleasanter than most 
people’s freedom.’’ 

«< And so it may be, looking at it from a 
lady’s point of view ; but we men are at a 
discount out there, you know, Miss Merri- 
man, and our merits are not acknowledged 
as yours would be if you honored our 
shores.”’ 

‘< Flatterer,’? laughed the girl, as she 
handed me my teacup. ‘‘But talking of 
merits, if you only knew how yours had been 
discussed in this house during the last week. 
You are ona lofty pinnacle, Dr. Martin. It 
will need all your efforts to maintain your- 
self there.”’ 

At this point my hostess came to my res- 
cue. ‘Dr. Martin will maintain himself 
on his pinnacle without any effort whatever, 
Duance. But it can’t be very amusing for 
him to talk about his own qualities ; suppose 
you tell him of the guests you are expecting, 
and of the stag-hunt to-morrow.”’ 


> 
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«« Are you expecting a full house?’’ [| 
asked. 

«Not very full; but we shall not be 
alone for some weeks after to-day.”’ 

Then followed a short description of the 
people who were to form our house-party ; 
the usual mixture of old and young folk, 
none of whom aroused any particular inter- 
est in my mind except one man,a Major 
Hunter of the Engineers, concerning whom 
I fancied I detected some difference of tone 
in the accounts given by the two ladies. It 
so, however, the difference was slight ; and 
we soon diverged into conversation about 
the hunt.” I was a trifle piqued by the 
nonchalance of Miss Merriman’s manner in 
receiving me ; and exerted myself the more 
to draw her into pleasant conversation. 
This was not very difficult, since she was an 
enthusiast about sport. I brought out my 
best stories with just such a twang of the 
long-bow as every story-teller who respects 
himself must remember to impart even to his 
most veracious narratives; and succeeded in 
interesting her so well that when Champneys 
returned, having settled all about his fences, 
and proposed a cheroot and a stroll round 
the plantations before dinner, she got up 
with a pettish exclamation, and saying, ‘I 
do wish your fence had been a trifle longer, 
John,” sailed out of the room in real or 
affected indignation. 

*©You will like Hunter,’’? Champneys 
observed as we strolled through the stable- 
yard ; ‘he is a capital fellow—a good shot 
and an excellent companion.”’ 

«<I seem to remember something about 
him,’’ I said, ** yet I can’t quite place him. 
Has he been in India ?”’ 

<< Only for a few months, on a sporting 
expedition up in Cashmere, I fancy. It is 
hardly likely that you can have met him.’’ 

«* Probably not,’? I said. <**I gathered 
from what Mrs. Champneys said that he is 
often with you.”’ 

«¢ Why, yes,’? Champneys answered with 
a slight laugh. ‘He has his reasons for 
coming here tolerably frequently. In fact 
but there, I must not let my tongue 
run into indiscretions.’’ 

“«Tt would be most improper to do so,”’ 
I replied, «« and it is moreover perfectly un- 
necessary, since I quite understand what you 
mean to convey.”’ 

«‘ There is no_engagement, however,”’ 
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Champneys said ; and there the conversation 
dropped. 

I do not know what there was in it 
which could reasonably displease me. Yet 
I was in a bad humor as I dressed for din- 
ner; and throughout the evening I found 
my thoughts constantly reverting to the ab- 
sent Hunter with a growing desire that his 
leave might be refused or that some melan- 
choly accident might keep him from break- 
ing up, as I felt he would, our pleasant 
society. He was an excellent talker it 
appeared, a most resourceful man in amus- 
ing people on dull days in a country house 
—in short he was all that my long 
bachelor life had unfitted me to become ; 
and though I exerted myself with a 
fair measure of success on this my first 
evening of home life, I could not disguise 
from myself that my social arts were sadly 
out of date. It was otherwise, however, on 
the following morning, when, mounted on a 
strong roan mare, I rode side by side with 
Miss Merriman, while Champneys jogged 
along behind. If drawing-rooms had be- 
come unfamiliar to me in fifteen years, the 
saddle and the hunting-field were my chosen 
ground, and once on horseback I feared com- 
parison with nobody. 

‘<There’s plenty of time,’? Champneys 
called out to us from where he sat upon 
his gray horse, the center of a jovial party. 
«© They'll have to go a good way down be- 
fore they start anything.’” 

But Miss Merriman shook her head a lit- 
tle disdainfully, and moved off to a knoll 
which commanded the whole extent of the 
combe. When she reached it she turned to 
me, seeing that I had followed her, and said: 

«*See, the sun is shooting through the 
mist already. I can’t understand, Dr. 
Martin, why when people come out to hunt 
they must always begin with such a quantity 
of gossip.”’ 

I had not time to answer her; for at that 
moment, as I watched the scarlet coats going 
to and fro, and the dogs nosing into every 
clump, but a short way below us, suddenly, 
without the least warning, the antlered head 
of a magnificent stag rose out of the covert, 
and in another moment the beast was canter- 
ing grandly away along the hillside, know- 
ing fuli well that the time of his greatest 
peril was not yet, and that he had an easy 
start before the pack could be put on him, 
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Instantly the hillside so still a moment earlier, 
was in a roar of cheerful sound. The very 
turf seemed to shake beneath the thud of 
horses galloping; and as the stag disappeared 
round the shoulder of the hill I set my horse 
to my first gallop on the breezy hills of home. 

We had ridden perhaps half a mile along 
the ridge when I glanced at Miss. Merriman. 
She was riding splendidly, her horse under 
perfect control, her lips tight-set, and her 
eyes flashing excitement. The mist was 
scattering, and there lay before us a view as 
glorious as can: be seen in these islands, 
while the keen salt air rushed in our faces, 
and every stride of the horses brought a fresh 
throb of exhilaration and delight. So we 
rode for perhaps half an hour, when the stag 
plunged downwards into a valley, and, cros- 
sing a little stream in the bottom, took to the 
woods upon the farther slope. I was on the 
point of riding down when Miss Merriman 
checked me. 

«If you will let me advise you, you will 
not go down,”’ she said. **Come with me. 
I know this country well.”’ 

She evidently did; and I followed her 
without demur along the ridge until she drew 
up at a point somewhat above the wood, 
though a little to the right. 

«Here or hereabouts he will come out,’’ 
she said, confidently; «*but he will lurk in 
the wood until he can stay there no longer, 
so I propose to eat my sandwiches, and I 
should advise you to do the same.’’ 

Far below us, in the hollow, men were 
riding up and down the stream, shouting and 
perplexing each other with the greatest en- 
ergy. ‘I’m afraid,’’ said Miss Merriman, 
«¢that their horses will be blown before the 
hard work of the run begins.’’ And events 
proved her right; for the sandwiches were 
not yet done when the stag burst out of the 
thickets of ground-oak not a hundred yards 
from where we had posted ourselves, and 
broke away along the slope, the whole pack 
in full cry after him. 

Then followed one of the hardest and 
longest runs in which | have ever taken part; 
and, as one such day is in its outward fea- 
tures not unlike another, when the hard rid- 
ing begins, I will only say that the whole 
chase swept gradually down out of the hills, the 
stag heading for the sea; and that late in the 
afternoon we drew rein upon the sand. The 
stag was swimming outa hundred yards from 
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shore, and the dogs ran fretting and baying 
up and down the line of surf. One or two 
swam out a little way, but came back whin- 
ing. Ata little distance the huntsman was 
talking to some fishermen. Miss Merriman 
caught at my bridle. 

«« They are getting out a boat,’’ she said, 
«<I can’t bear to see this butchery. The 
sport is over. Let us go before the poor 
brute is slaughtered.”’ 

<<‘ Most willingly,’’ I said. 
are we? 
home.”’ 

«Not so many as you think,’’ she an- 
swered. <¢ But first let us get out of sight 
of the shore.”’ 

«<You must allow me to compliment you 
on your riding.”’ 

<< Certainly, if it gives you any pleasure,”’ 
she replied. <‘*But why should you? One 
does not congratulate a man who happens to 
be at home on horseback. One takes it as 
a matter of course. And now let me tell 
you that we have not to ride back over the 
hills. There is a road through the valley 
which will bring us home comfortably in two 
hours.”’ 

<< It is as well,’’ I said, ‘‘for though we 
are well mounted, one should not treat his 
horse as though his muscles were of steel.”’ 
Thereupon we fell into the pleasantest of 
talk; for nothing advances intimacy so fast 
as comradeship on such a day as we had 
spent. There was about my companion a 
certain simplicity of manner which I have 
often noticed in country-bred girls, and 
which I believe to be bred of a love of field- 
sports and of much living in the open air. 
We talked like two old friends. The ride 
was delightful, I think, to both; and for my 
part I plead guilty to a muttered malediction 
when my companion cried, as we rode up 
the avenue of Oatley, ‘There is Major 
Hunter talking to John upon the steps.”’ 
It may have been a mere fancy, but I 
thought her face also fell. At any rate, 
welcome or not, there he was and a mo- 
ment later we were shaking hands. 

He was certainly a pleasant fellow. At 
dinner he made himself remarkably agreeable, 
and the slight prejudice—if that is not too 
strong a word—with which I had anticipated 
his coming grew faint and fainter as I listened 
to his amusing sallies; and yet the under- 
thought running in my mind all the time was 
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<< But where 
We must be many miles from 
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that I had either met the man before or heard 
much about him from some friend. 

Such impressions, when one cannot trace 
them down, are most annoying, and [I sat 
trying to grasp this elusive memory until my 
hostess observed my silence. 

«©You have tired Dr. Martin out, 
Duance,’’ she remarked. ‘¢'To lie stretched 
out in a deck-chair for three weeks is a bad 
preparation for a long run over the hills.”’ 

** So it is,’’ I admitted, ¢«* but I am quite 
fresh enough to be amused by the capital 
stories we have been hearing. By the way, 
Major Hunter, it dwells in my mind that I 
have had the pleasure of meeting you before 
to-day. Is itso, do you think? Can you 
help my memory ?”’ 

‘*T think not,’’ he answered, looking 
straight into my eyes with a curious glitter 
in his own. ‘‘Ido not readily forget faces 
I have once seen.”’ 

*«*] was mistaken, then, of course,’’ I 
said. ‘«¢One encounters so many people in 
India that one ends by expecting to have 
met everybody in the world.”’ 

«<T hate India!’? Hunter broke in with 
more intensity than the occasion seemed to 
warrant ; ‘it is nothing but a gigantic char- 
nel-hovse.”’ 

«¢My dear Major,’? Mrs. Champneys 
protested, «*my beloved India! the gayest 
and most delightful land on earth!”’ 

«<I say it is a charnel-house,’ Hunter re- 
peated, with rising voice. <¢ First, a rotting 
mass of dead civilizations, dead armies, dead 
faiths, dead monarchies—and then the bones 
of ten generations of our blood, and not only 
their bones, but their hearts and souls, the 
better part of them, their hopes and aspira- 
tions, their fears and loves, their happiness 
on earth—yes, even their eternal salvatior—- 
all lie perishing together.”’ 

We sat and stared at Hunter, as well we 
might, for his voice and manner were by no 
means what is usual at a dinner table. There 
was a moment of awkward silence, broken 
by our hostess, who remarked, as she gave 
the sign to her sister, ‘* how very differently 
two people will look at the same thing! 
Now, to me India is a ball-room.”’ 

Champneys and I made gallant efforts to 
maintain a cheerful conversation when the 
ladies had left us. But Hunter was moody 
and disinclined to talk; and so, after sitting 
but a short time, we broke up, Champneys 
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and Hunter going to the drawing-room, and 
I to the library on the plea of having letters 
to write. I was not actually tired, but my 
long day on horseback had brought me to 
that state in which one loves to lie and bask. 
There was a fine fire in the library; I 
stretched myself out before it comfortably 
and lighted a cheroot, thinking all the while, 
with a degree of interest that rather surprised 
me, of the companion who had led me so 
splendidly all day long over the hills. So 
she was to marry Hunter! ‘The straightfor- 
ward, downright girl was to be yoked with 
a man who was little more than a bundle of 
nerves and morbid fancies. As the smoke 
curled upwards from my cigar, I saw in its 
wreaths many a picture of their future life, 
all tainted by the prejudice I had conceived; 
and I saw pictures, too, of a certain lonely 
bungalodw at Secunderabad which was too 
large for me, and which would be such a 
different place if it had a mistress arranging 
its rooms or watching for me on the veranda. 
However, this train of thought was not a 
cheerful one; and I was not sorry when the 
door burst open and I was aroused by, 
«Now then, Martin, wake up, old chap. 
You can’t go to sleep here all evening; re- 
member your duties to society. Come along! 
We’re all going upstairs to play pool.’’ 

I got up, nothing loath; for indeed my 
dreams had not been so pleasant that I had 
any wish to prolong them. In the hall Mrs. 
Champneys was waiting for us; the others 
were already knocking the balls about. 
Hunter had recovered his cheerfulness; and 
our game of pool was very gay. It was fol- 
lowed by another; and then Miss Merriman 
declared she was tired of playing, and going 
to one of the three long windows which 
lighted the room, threw it wide open, let- 
ting in such a flood of moonlight and soft 
warm air that Mrs. Champneys cried, 
««What an exquisite night! Throw the 
window open wider, Duance. Let us go 
out on the balcony.”’ 

«¢ My dear,’’ her husband remonstrated, 
«does one sit on balconies in November ?”’ 

««Certainly one does,’ she retorted, 
««when November gives us a June night. 
Come, Dr. Martin, let me show you our 
view by moonlight; we are rather proud of 
a” 

Champneys shrugged his shoulders. 

*¢ Come then, Hunter,’’ he said, << let us 
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show our wisdom by staying here and play- 
ing out our interrupted match. Martin, do 
at least see that my wife wears a shawl.”’ 

On stepping out through the window I 
came in view of a sight as lovely as I have 
ever seen. A wide valley lay before us filled 
with wandering wreaths of mists which 
moved and gathered under the full radiance 
of the moon, adding a certain vagueness to 
all the outlines of the trees and hills, and 
making the distances appear well-nigh infinite. 
Far away on the plain beneath us the towers 
of a neighboring town rose up, gleaming 
with a mysterious brightness. _ A soft, intox- 
icating air moved in our faces like the scent 
of springtime, and there was a light whis- 
pering in the tree-tops—for the leaves hung 
late that year—which completed the illusion. 

««Tsn’t this an evening to remember, Dr. 
Martin?’’ asked a voice at my elbow. I 
had thought Mrs. Champneys was beside 
me; but I looked round and saw that Miss 
Merriman and I were alone. 

“<«It certainly is,’? I answered, *‘and I 
shall not forget it, though, indeed, the whole 
day has been a memorable one for me.”’ 

««Has it? Oh, your first stag-hunt! I 
remember. I am glad you enjoyed it so 
much.”’ 

«<In such company,”’ I said, «¢I should 
have enjoyed a paper-chase.’? Miss Mer- 
riman laughed. - 

«What a very gallant observation! It 
bachelor life in India breeds these courtly 
manners, we poor rustics at Oatley must 
acknowledge our inferiority.”’ 

«©Do you know what bachelor life in 
India breeds ?’’ I asked, bending forward 
with a sudden reckless impulse which I could 
not restrain. ‘Shall I tell you what it 
breeds ?—-what it really is that comes of that 
long loneliness ? ”’ 

I think some spark of the sudden glow 
with which I spoke passed from me to her. 
But she checked me, like the true woman 
that she was, before I had time to lose my- 
self. 

«¢ Would not that be a rather dreary story 
for me to hear ?’’ she asked sweetly. ¢*'There 
must be many things about your Indian ex- 
periences which are picturesque and merry. 
Do not let us spoil a sweet evening by talk- 
ing of what could scarcely bring us any 
pleasure.”’ 


Though this was said with great kindness, 
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it effectually sobered me. ‘The passionate 
words which were trembling on my lips 
died away. I stood amazed and not a little 
ashamed at the intoxication which had almost 
mastered me in the presence of this girl, so 
nearly a total stranger to me. 

«< Of course,’’ I said, controlling myself 
by an effort, «*I could talk to you by the 
hour of balls and water-parties, of picnics 
in the woods, and of palace entertainments. 
Of sport perhaps you have had enough for 
one day. Suppose I were to tell you the 
story of the Black Mountain expedition— 
would that be amusing?’ 

««Above all things else!’ she cried, clap- 
ping her hands, ‘I did not know you 
were in that affair; John never told me.”’ 

«¢Why should he?’’ I replied. «* My 
share in it was of no real importance. But 
it did happen that I got to know some things 
about it which not every one knows even 
now. You will stop me if I grow tedious ?”’ 

She nodded her head, and | began the 
tale of those great marches among the moun- 
tain-tops. Miss Merriman was an excellent 
listener, full of interest and intelligence, and 
showing by the few questions which she 
asked that she followed what I had to say 
with real excitement. She looked royaily 
beautiful, bending forward now and then 
with parted lips and animated face. Any 
man would have been ‘gratified by such an 
intensity of interest, and I do not pretend 
that I was insensible to it. Several times, 
however, as I was talking, I felt that some 
one was passing and repassing close behind 
me—an innocent proceeding, no doubt, but 
one that gave mea curious nervous feeling 
which I could hardly account for. I there- 
fore turned my chair half round, and a 
moment later perceived that it was Hunter 
who moved restlessly up and down in the 
intervals of his strokes. It would have been 
absurd to ask him not to do so, and yet the 
thing annoyed me so much that at last, with- 
out pausing in my tale, J turned and looked 
at him as he passed. He stopped short and 
looked me in the face with an expression 
such as I have never seen equaled for pure 
malignity. It was a black menace, a scowl 
of fury, which contracted and darkened all 
his features into the aspect—I cannot other- 
wise describe it—of a crouching animal about 
to spring. His face worked ; his eyes flamed 
with the wildest light ever seen in mortal 
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man’s, ‘There was danger in him at that 
moment. I have seen such things before, 
and I know that the least wavering on my 
part would have brought him flying at my 
throat. I half rose, therefore, and, keeping 
my eyes fixed steadily on his, said easily, 
«« Hunter, I have left my cigar case down- 
stairs. Give me one of yours, will you?”’ 
The light remark, the call on his courtesy, 
brought Hunter to himself. He handed me 
his case with a pleasant smile, and saying 
significantly, «‘I catch scraps of your con- 
versation now and then,’’ he passed on to 
where Champneys was waiting for him. I 
sat down again, but the thread was broken. 
In the darkness I saw constantly Hunter’s 
face flaming with insanity. My thoughts 
wandered from my story, my hold on my 
listener wavered, and at last, with a slight 
yawn, which she vainly endeavored to sup- 
press, Miss Merriman said, ‘¢I begin to feel 
it rather cold, Dr. Martin. Isn’t it very 
Jate ?”? 

«« Very late indeed,’’ observed Champ- 
neys, who overheard her; ‘* you will not 
be allowed to come up here in the evenings, 
Miss Duance, unless you go to bed in proper 
time.” 

«< Proper time,’’ retorted she, ‘‘is when 
one feels sleepy. But I see Ada nodding on 
the lounge up there; and, as you men will 
doubtless think your honor concerned in 
staying up some hours later than we do, it 
will be very well for every one if we go at 
once.”’ 

After so uncomfortable an experience I 
half expected a sleepless night. Such an 
affliction, however, rarely falls on me; I 
slept profoundly and woke to find a flood 
of sunlight pouring into my room and to 
hear Champneys calling cheerfully to his 
dogs beneath my window. My sound sleep 
had in no degree lessened the impression left 
on my mind by the incident in the billiard- 
room. I made up my mind, however, not 
to mention the matter to Champneys—at 
least at present; and so went downstairs. I 
found my hostess alone in the _breakfast- 
room, cordial and gracious as she always 
was. Presently Champneys came in, bluff 
and cheery, in the highest spirits. | Miss 
Merriman, on the other hand was very silent 
when she appeared, and I fancied I detected 
a change of manner towards myself. I 
watched her secretly as I ate my breakfast; 
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and once when her eyes met mine I read in 
them a sort of mute appeal which I could 
not understand. 

Champneys had business in Exeter that 
day, and Hunter volunteered to accompany 
him, so that I was left to amuse the ladies. 
It was a glorious morning, warm and bright, 
and an hour after breakfast my hostess found 
me chewing the stump of my cigar on a seat 
in the veranda. 

<< How idle you look,”’ she said. «*Come 
with me; I will show you my garden.”’ 

I could not well refuse, though I was very 
happy where I was. We went all round 
the garden; and at last sat down in the eye 
of the sun. 

*« Tell me how Major Hunter impresses 
you,”” she said. 

«¢What an odd question,’’ I retorted. 
«¢ Why should a man whom I met last night 
for the first time impress me at all ?’’ 

¢¢ That’s.no answer; and it is disconcert- 
ing to have one question met by another.”’ 

«<Yet answer me one more while I am 
considering yours,’’ I said. ** Where have 
I met Hunter before ?’’ 

Mrs. Champneys sat clasping and un- 
clasping her hands, her constant habit when 
she is perplexed. <¢It is very strange that 
you should have this idea of having known 
him before,’’ she said, «‘for I used to have 
it too; and when I heard your question last 
night at dinner the feeling came back as 
strongly as ever.”” 

««That’s odd,’’ I answered, carelessly; 
«< we are neither of us fanciful people. Does 
your idea locate itself at all? In India, 
should you say ?”’ 

«*Yes; and that’s the oddest part of it; 
for he hates India, as you heard.’ She sat 
silent for a moment, then added, ‘you will 
think it very foolish, I dare say; but I al- 
ways think of polo when I try to trace my 
memory out.”’ 

«¢Of polo,’’ I repeated; and then as a 
long-forgotten scene flashed back on my 
mind, I started up. ; 

«* You have the key,’’ I cried, «* he is the 
man who was hurt at polo the very day we 
reached . Don’t you remember now?’’ 

«<But I never saw that man. He was 
sent home as soon as possible.”’ 

«But I saw him; for I was the only doc- 
tor on the ground at the moment, though his 
own surgeon came up a few minutes later. 
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His skull was fractured. 
he would recover.’’ 

«* Doesn’t that—wouldn’t—don’t you 
think that injury might account for a certain”’ 
she broke off her sentence and sat 
looking at me timidly. 

««My dear friend,’’ I said, <*you must 
not ask me such a very awkward question.”’ 

«<Yet it is a most momentous one to me 
and mine, and you are a very old friend.”’ 

We sat looking at each other for a mo- 
ment. I shook my head, resolved to tell 
her nothing more, though my recollection of 
the circumstances grew clearer every instant; 
and at this juncture, to my relief, we heard 
Miss Merriman’s voice at no great distance. 

«sWhere have you hidden yourselves,’’ 
she cried. ‘*Come and help me to gather 
chestnuts.”’ 

«* Really Duance is almost silly about her 
passion for chestnuts,’’ said Mrs. Champ- 
neys, peevishly; ‘she will eat them by the 
hour.’” 

«« But I love chestnuts, too,’’ I said; ¢¢let 
us go and help her.”’ 

«© You used to have more power of giving 
your attention to a serious subject,’’ she said, 
while her foot tapped quickly on the gravel. 

«‘Forgive me,’’ I replied, as I turned 
away; ‘we were trenching on a dangerous 
subject.”” 

I found Miss Merriman on her knees in 
the outskirts of a little wood, separating the 
fallen chestnuts from the mass of withered 
leaves and sweeping them into heaps. 

«©Oh, here you are,’’? she said. ‘I 
thought you were not coming.”’ 

«© You should have had more faith in the 
attractions of the chestnuts,’’? I replied, 
gravely, as I began to help her. She made 
no answer, but went on demurely sorting 
out her heaps. For my part I could do lit- 
tle but watch her. There was such a grace 
of youth in all her movements, such a simple 
pleasure in her task, that I thought with a 
kind of desperation of the evil face I had seen 
last night; and then and there resolved that 
her destiny should never become linked with 
his if any action of mine could prevent it. 

Presently she broke off work, and sat up, 
looking at her chestnuts with a merry laugh. 

«We'll roast them this evening in the 
dining-room after dinner,”’ she said, looking 
more like a happy child than ever; and I 
was about to make some jesting answer, 


I never thought 
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when, looking up by chance, I saw Hun- 
ter’s face, contorted as it had been in the 
billiard-room, peering at us through the 
bushes. 

-¢Here’s Hunter,’’ I cried, rising to my 
feet, and taking care as I did so to place my- 
self between him and her, so that she might 
not see the scowl that had so startled me. 
Miss Merriman flushed deeply but did not 
rise. 

«« What brings you back so soon?’’ she 
asked. ‘*Has John come with you? ’”’ 

«« My business was short,’’ he answered. 
«« Champneys cannot be home much before 


dinner. I had nothing to do, and so caught 
the first train back. I am sorry if I inter- 
rupt.”” 


¢¢That remark is not in the best taste,”’ 


Miss Merriman observed, dryly; ‘*you do 
not interrupt. On the contrary, you come 
at the moment when I was wondering how 
two people could carry all these chestnuts 
back to the house. You are in time to help 
us.”” 

<<‘ Would it not be simpler if Dr. Martin 
would be kind enough to ask some one to 
bring out a large basket ?’’ asked Hunter, 
who had seated himself on the trunk of a 
fallen tree. Miss Merriman bit her lip. 

««That means that you think the whole 
affair a bore,’’ she remarked. <¢ Very well, 
then we will leave them here, and one of 
the servants shall bring them in.”’ 

«¢ As you like,’’ Hunter answered care- 
lessly. | He held out his hand to help her 
rise; but she declined, and we set off to- 
gether to the house. I disliked Hunter’s 
tone on this occasion too much to care 
to talk to him, and so allowed myself 
to fall behind. I caught them up again at 
a turn of the garden-walk near the house, 
and overheard Hunter saying in a low tone, 
«©You know I will go gathering chestnuts, 
or doing anything else in the world with 
you, whenever you are a/one, Duance,’’ 
but Miss Merriman shook her head, and, 
without replying, went into the house. 

That afternoon Hunter and Miss Merri- 
man went out riding together ; my hostess 
was not to be found; and I, growing tired 
at last of amusing myself, arranged to take 
the dogcart which was going to meet Champ- 
neys, and drove off to the station. 

««Why, Martin, it’s like a bit of old 
times to see your cheery face behind a gee- 
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gee again,’’ said Champneys as he came out 
of the station ; ** how good of you to come !”’ 

««T thought it a good opportunity,’’ I 
said, ‘seeing that the companion you 
secured had deserted you.’ 

«« He went off very oddly. I had agreed 
to lunch with him, had ordered lunch for 
both of us at the ‘Clarence,’ and waited 
there half an hour beyond the time we had 
fixed to meet ; when I had almost done my 
lunch a scrappy little note was brought in 
by a boy, whom I suppose he had caught in 
the street, saying he thought it better to go 
home at once. I suppose he was not ill ?”’ 

‘*He made no complaint,’’ I answered 
shortly, and Champneys growled. He did 
not speak for a few minutes, and I, thinking 
I might as well say what was in my mind, 
observed, ‘* Something odd about Hunter, I 
think, old man. Do you remember him at 
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«« At ? No; he was never there.’’ 

«« Did he tell you so?”’ 

<¢I suppose he did; anyway it is the 
fact.”” 

«« Don’t be so positive,’’ I said. ¢¢ It is 
not the fact. Your wifeand I both remem- 
ber that he was there, and in circumstances 
which partly explain his singular dislike of 
India, besides giving some point to his out- 
burst last night at dinner. For I am mis- 
taken if he did not leave out there a very 
material part of himself—no less indeed than 
his mental health, or a good bit of it.’” 

Thereupon I told Champneys all that I 
remembered about the accident at polo, 
adding certain circumstances which J had not 
thought fit to tell to Mrs. Champneys, and 
concluded by saying that in all my experi- 
ance I had never known a man to recover 
completely from such an accident, and that 
it would be found in all probability that 
Hunter had for some time afterwards been 
under restraint. 

«« What am I to say to all this ?’” Champ- 
neys asked when I had done. <¢* The man 
is my friend. He may be odd; but he is 
clearly sane enough for a friend.’’ 

«<Yes; but is he sane enough for a 
brother ?”’ 

Champneys flushed, but let the conversa- 
tion drop. Hunter was boisterously gay 
that evening; and when music was sug- 
gested he sat down to the piano and sang a 
collection of strange, wild songs, ending 
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with that weird old ballad, «* The Wite of 
Usher’s Well,’? which as he sang it toa 
singular melody which he declared to be 
very old, affected us all with a strange, un- 
canny thrill, so much so that when he came 
to the words, ¢¢It fell about the Martinmas, 
when nights were lang an’ mirk,’’ Miss 
Merriam sprang up and caught him by the 
arm. 

«« Don’t sing like that,’’ she said ; «* you 
make me think of things that frighten me! ”’ 

Hunter broke off at once with a pettish 
exclamation. ‘¢ You should not have inter- 
rupted me there,’ he said, <¢ it was the fine 
point.’’ 

Mrs. Champneys came to the rescue. 

«¢ You have frightened us all,’’ she said. 
«*I don’t think we will have any more 
music to-night ; let us have a rubber. We 
shall be a larger party to-morrow, and shall 
be able to have dancing in the evening.”’ 

There is nothing special to record about 
the days which followed. They passed by 
pleasantly enough. But quietly as things 
went on, the seeds of disturbance were there, 
and they sprouted and bore fruit in a single 
afternoon. It was about ten days after the 
events which have been described, the 
Champneys were giving a large dance. The 
house was in confusion all day long; and 
late in the afternoon I strolled out by myself 
and went down into the garden to enjoy a 
quiet cigar. 

I had engaged myself in a path converging 
on an open space in which a sundial stood 
before I perceived tlat there were other peo- 
ple in the garden. I would have turned 
back, for I wanted to be alone, but I had 
gone too far,and a few steps brought me out 
upon Hunter and Miss Merriman standing 
by the dial. They had evidently just broken 
off a close conversation, and I was passing 
with a slight salutation when a cry of sup- 
pressed terror burst from Miss Merriman. 
It was no wonder; for on Hunter’s face 
there flamed the terrible look which had 
twice before shaken even my nerves, and 
which, I venture to say, few people could 
have witnessed without a painful thrill. I 
stopped. There was clear danger in Hun- 
ter’s countenance, and for perhaps a minute 
we looked steadily into each other’s eyes. 
Then without a word he turned on his heel 
and strode away. Miss Merriman stood 
clinging to the sundial, staring with an ashen 
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face in the direction he had taken. I waited, 
not knowing what to say. Presently she 
made an effort for self-control. <«¢ Dr. 
Martin, will you walk with me to the 
house?’’ she said. ‘* I—am afraid to go 
alone.’’ 

I gave her my arm without a word. We 
met no one on the way to the house. On 
leaving the garden, as we crossed a wide 
piece of avenue, where it was plain that no 
one was in hearing, I said in a low voice, 
««T have seen before what you suw just now. 
Let me beg you to be careful.’’ She nodded, 
and disengaging her arm from mine, went 
into the house. 

That night I went down very early to the 
ball-room, oppressed by a feeling of anxiety 
which I could not lay aside. People were 
arriving fast. ‘The musicians were tuning 
their instruments on the platform, letting slip 
now and then some long sweet phrase. I 
did not see Miss Merriman, but Champneys 
and his wife were busily receiving their 
guests ; and there, to my astonishment, was 
Hunter also, beaming with smiles, as if he 
were in the highest spirits, moving quickly 
from group to group, with the manner of a 
man welcoming a host of old acquaintances. 
When he saw me, he hurried up and drew 
me a little aside, in spite of my reluctance. 
«¢ You see I am first on the field,’’ he said. 
«s You won a round against me this after- 
noon; but there may be another one to- 
night, and with heavier weapons.’’ His 
manner seemed to be extraordinary, it was 
full of such a childish glee. Itried to catch 
his eyes, but they wavered and avoided 
mine ; and then I thought of an experiment. 

«¢ You must not talk like that,’’ I said, in 
a sharp tone of authority ; ‘‘it is against the 
rules.”’ 

Hunter's face fell, his manner changed 
instantly, and he glan ed up at me with a 
timid and appealing look that told me at once 
my peremptory tone had carried back his 
wandering mind to the time when he was 
controlled by a personal attendant, but the 
effect wasmomentary. Herecovered almost 
at once; and saying in a mocking voice, 
«<You think that very clever, but I am not 
in the least afraid of you,’”? he moved away, 
while I stood and watched him passing from 
group to group, with a cheerfulness of bear- 
ing which would have reassured any unpro- 
fessional observer about his mental state, but 
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which on the other hand alarmed me 
infinitely. 

I made up my mind that I would not 
dance ; and seeing my hostess bearing down 
upon me, I -escaped into a small conserva- 
tory, where, half-hidden behind a tall palm, 
I watched for Miss Merriman’s arrival. It 
was late before she appeared. The second 
dance was half over, almost everybody was 
dancing, and Miss Merriman stood for a 
few minutes in the empty doorway, looking 
so charming in her white ball dress that I 
forgot my resolution not to dance, and was 
by her side at once. 

«<I am so tired this evening that I shall 
not fill up anything beyond twelve,’’ she 
said, giving me her card. ‘* How cheerful 
Major Hunter looks. If he were only 
always like that.’ 

“¢God forbid !”’ I said hastily. «« Don’t 
dance with him more than you can help.”’ 

She looked at me in some surprise ; but 
before I could say more, Hunter left his 
partner for a moment standing near us, and 
came up with a charming smile. ¢¢ Listen- 
ers never hear any good, I know,’’ he said, 
**but let me cut across Dr. Martin’s disin- 
terested cautions by begging you to disregard 
them far enough to give me a dance.’’ 

She gave him her card with a half- 
frightened look, for indeed there was some- 
thing uncanny in the quickness with which 
he had divined what we were talking about. 
As he was writing his name, he looked up 
and caught the expression on her face. His 
own changed instantly. <«¢ Oh, if the ground 
is poisoned already, I really don’t care about 
it,’ he said, letting the card fall to the floor; 
‘there are plenty of cheerful partners to be 
found.” And without another word he 
left us. I picked up the card and gave it 
back to Miss Merriman, who said nothing, 
though she flushed to the roots of her hair, 
while her lips tightened over each other 
firmly. 

At that moment the music ceased, and a 
crowd of men came up to beg for dances. 
My dance was not the next, so I retreated 
to my corner, where I stood watching the 
flashing whirl of gay dresses and pretty faces, 
amid which Hunter’s handsome face came 
perpetually before my eyes, giving me each 
time a thrill of fear as I saw that wherever 
he might be his eyes were following Miss 
Merriman constantly. When my dance 
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came Miss Merriman was tired, and after 
taking only a few turns we went into the 
conservatory, My partner threw herself 
down on a seat with a sigh of pleasure. 
«« What a divine thing a ball is !’’ she said; 
«Don’t you love dancing, Dr. Martin ?”’ 

I know not how it was ; the trivial ques- 
tion, the flashing excitement on the girl’s 
face, the intoxication of the waltz—suddenly 
ten years dropped off my life, and I was 
again the gay lad who was once nowhere 
more at home than in such company. What 
I said I don’t know, but it was something 
that made my companion laugh and blush ; 
and I was admiring the charm of her ex- 
pression when I heard a slight movement, 
and, looking up, saw Hunter leveling a pis- 
tol through the shrubs. I sprang at him, 
but, quick as I was, a ball whizzed past me 
quicker still. Miss Merriman sank back with 
a low cry and slipped on to the ground. 
The next moment I was grappling with 
Hunter, who fought like ten men, and was 
not secured until several of us had thrown 
our weight upon him. I hardly know what 
happened after that, but I remember bending 
over Miss Merriman, who had slipped down 
upon the floor, and checking the officious 
helpers who were about to lift her up with- 
out ascertaining the extent of her injuries. 
The next thing which stands out clearly in 
my recollection is the aspect of the deserted 
ballroom through the long night which fol- 
lowed—the dim length of the room in which 
all lights were extinguished save those round 
a low bed on which Miss Merriman lay, the 
ghastly contrast between the half-seen deco- 
rations and the infinite sorrow which had 
suddenly stalked into that gay throng. Mrs. 
Champneys was there, calm and hopeful, as 
I knew she would be. The local doctor 
was there, too, an intelligent fellow, but with 
no experience of gunshot injuries. He told 
me the wound was mortal, and shook his 
head when I maintained that it was not nec- 
essarily so, and that the lung, though grazed, 
was not fatally injured. We had excluded 
all others from the room. The hours passed, 
the gray dawn deepened into daylight, and 
not a sound was heard save an occasional 
gasping breath, at every one of which Mrs. 
Champneys, with all her composure, shud- 
dered visibly. 

So much is photographed on my mind, 
but I have no other memory than that of a 
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long struggle, in which we fought death inch 
by inch, and often thought we had lost, yet 
won at last. Such times are too sorrowful 
to dwell on. I pass them by—pass by, too, 
the long convalescence, the slow return of 
health as winter softened into spring, whilst 
I still lingered on at Oatley, because my 
kind friends would not let me go, saying that 
I, and I alone, had saved the patient’s life. 
It was a happy time for me, and I love to 
dwell upon it. But my story is almost done, 
and I have only one more retrospect to give. 

It was a brilliant evening at the end of 
May. I had been spending a month with 
my cousins in Scotland, and came back to 
Oatley with a keener pleasure than I could 
quite account for, Champneys did not meet 
me at the station—there was some excuse. 
I had been traveling since early morning, 
and the fresh air was delightful. It seemed 
to me that I had never seen anything more 
beautiful than the Janes, flaming with prim- 
roses, and what with the pleasure of return- 
ing to what I almost looked upon as a home, 
the sweet spring scents, and the exhilaration 
of driving a strong and spirited horse, I 
think I had lost some of my sobriety and 
was in the mood in which anything might 
happen. 

I suppose that, even if I had been as 
steady in the head as I usually am, I should 
have hardly driven past Miss Merriman 
when I met her standing at the gate of the 
avenue and beaming out a welcome with a 
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face which was unaffectedly glad; but I 
should not have flung the reins to the groom 
with such impetuosity, nor have leapt to the 
ground quite so recklessly as I did. 

«« How glad I am to see you again,’’ I 
cried, ‘¢and how much better you are look- 
ing. Why, you seem’?—— but at that 
point I broke off, for there was something in 
my companion’s face which I had never seen 
there before—a' struggling of tears and smiles ; 
a wistful tenderness—I knew not what it 
was, but my heart responded, and I took her 
hands in mine, ‘‘Are you so very glad to 
see me back?’’ I asked. For a moment 
she did not answer; then, with a sob that 
was half a laugh, she said: «* Oh, I have 
wanted you so dreadfully.’’ 

And then—no, that is nobody’s business. 
I don’t know why I should say anything 
more, except that when we got near the 
house we met Champneys and his wife, 
walking together like lovers, as they were 
still, after ten years of married life. They 
had no sooner caught sight of me than Mrs. 
Champneys clapped her hands and laughed 
out for pleasure. 

««They have found it out!’ she cried. 
And then the women went away together, 
and Champneys came and walked with me, 
his broad, jolly face beaming with sunshine. 
And in all Somersetshire there were not then, 
nor are there now, four happier people to be 
found. 

A. H. Norway. 
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OHN TRENT slowly closed his roll- 
J top desk as the last stroke of twelve 
reverberated through the office of the 
Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Company. 
It was Saturday, and business for the week 
was over. The clerks bustled about in their 
eagerness to escape; but Trent, the local 
manager, reluctantly drew on his heavy 
ulster, and surveyed the vacated office with 
calm and grave regret. The business of the 
Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Company 
was the paramount interest of John Trent ; 
and as he passed down the stone steps, but- 
toning his coat snugly about him in response 
to a cold gust of wind from the street, he 
thought without enthusiasm of the hours that 
would intervene before nine a. M. on the 
following Monday. It was not that the 
affairs of the company were so engrossing. 
Trent’s pecuniary interest in them was con- 
fined to his salary—happily, a very liberal 
one. But these affairs were his all ; at his 
desk he found a contentment that his leisure 
hours could not supply. 

Pondering vaguely over this gradually 
growing condition, he started with long but 
unhastening strides in the direction of home 
—a somewhat strained appellative for a 
boarding house of even the first class. He 
could not, on a calm view, perceive that he 
had good cause for discontent. He had an 
enviable situation, good health, a good repu- 
tation, and a few valued friends. But, with 
all these, he had gone on year after year, 
with that thoughtlessness of ultimate results 
that as often attends a grave and deliberate 
nature as a gay and careless one ; and he 
was now coming to a realization that life— 
though he had not reached its meridian— 
was a monotony, with little to make it worth 
the living. The trouble with John Trent— 
though he, himself, could not arrive at a 
clear diagnosis—was that there was no love 
in his life, and he was of just the nature that 
needs it and that yearns for it, even without 
knowing the meaning of the yearning. 

He had had a sister, frail and afflicted, 
upon whom all the love of his life had been 
quietly, almost unconsciously, lavished. 
They had been left orphans in their child- 
hood, and John had struggled with a heroism, 
born of unquestioned duty and unflagging 


devotion, to provide for that helpless sister ; 
and he had won. Never, during her com- 
paratively short life, had she a material want 
unsupplied. But she was gone ; five years 
had passed, and the void had not only not 
been filled, but was growing. 

Trent had several blocks to go, but he 
decided to walk the distance. The streets 
were alive with bundled up and bustling 
humanity. The biting wind made him sink 
his chin down into the ample collar of his 
ulster, and he picked his way among the hur- 
rying throng without observing or interesting 
himself in his surroundings. 

He crossed a particularly crowded street 
and passed on to the next. As he turned 
into the latter he stopped abruptly. Stand- 
ing on the corner, and glancing shyly and 
solemnly up at him, was a little girl—a 
baby, in fact, for she seemingly was less 
than three years old. The fingers of her 
little mittened hands were slowly tapping 
together in accompaniment to her air of em- 
barrassment and perplexity, and she alternated 
her glance from Trent’s face to the walk 
with a modest and pathetic bravery. Trent 
observed that she was quite plainly dressed 
—the only relief from the simplicity of her 
attire being a blue velvet cap trimmed with 
white fur. But what he marked particularly 
was her beauty. It was a face for a painter 
to rave over, he thought. Her big, solemn, 
blue-gray eyes made him think of a light 
falling snow against a background of purest 
azure ; and her abundant, dark and wavy 
brown hair contrasted with her fair skin with 
lovely effect. Trent, as he regarded her, 
suddenly felt a new and strange emotion 
among his deadened sensibilities. He 
stooped down to the child. 

«« Aren’t you lost, little one?’’ he asked 
her. 

The child nodded her head plaintively. 
«¢ Mamma los’ too,’’ she said. 

«« Where did you lose her?’’ questioned 
Trent, taking her hand and putting his arm 
protectingly around her. 

The child made no resistance, but looked 
at him trustingly and then pointed uncertainly. 

«<This way ?’’ he asked, indicating. 

She nodded, but apparently without con- 
viction. She evidently was not sure. 
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Trent stood up with the baby in his arms 
and looked about him. None of the passers- 
by laid claim to the child, so he walked back 
to the crowded thoroughfare, momentarily 
expecting to meet some frantic woman. But 
none such appeared, and he stood on the 
corner deliberating. 

«« Aren’t you cold, little one ?’’ he asked, 
solicitously. 

‘«Me a ittie told,’’ answered the baby, 
modestly. 

Trent unbuttoned his ulster to give her 
the benefit of its double-breasted comfort, 
and started aimlessly up the street. He 
knew very well what he ought to do. Po- 
lice headquarters was the place to take that 
baby; but he reviewed that duty compla- 
cently without setting out to fulfil it. He 
would wait a little. The mother was doubt- 
less still searching the streets for her child, 
and he might meet her any moment. He 
questioned several policemen, but none of 
them had ‘noticed a lost mother; and Trent 
walked slowly on, conversing intermittently 
with the baby. 

«¢What is your name, little one ?’’ he 
asked her. 

«‘ Baby,”’ she said slowly, and with a ris- 
ing inflection, regarding him in evident won- 
der at his ignorance. 

«*But you have another name, haven’t 
you, Baby?’’ he persisted. 

She reflected a moment and then nodded 
with decision. ‘*‘ Mamma tumtime tall me 
Puhl,’’ she said. 

«« Pearl ?’’ repeated Trent. 

She nodded, and for the first time smiled. 

It was an uncommonly appropriate name, 
Trent decided as he gazed at the lovely little 
face—a name that had doubtless been sug- 
gested by the face itself. He thought of the 
sallow Roses and the red-cheeked Lilys he 
had known—but here was a Pearl indeed. 
The delicate oval beauty was strikingly sym- 
bolical of that prototype, and the skin was 
so fair and pure and transparent that it 
formed no visible covering for the blue veins 
that coursed across the white temples. 

Trent thought again of his plain duty, but 
he decided against that course for the pres- 
ent. The mother would probably not think 
of going to police headquarters, and the 
baby would do very well with him for a 
time. She was so sweet and innocent and 
trusting, and altogether such a lovable baby, 
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that her temporary possession gave Trent 
more happiness than he had known for years, 
and he mustered all his logic to combat the 
idea of turning her over to the police. 

His conscience troubled him a little, how- 
ever, as he realized that he really wanted to 
keep the baby as long as possible; so he 
turned and retraced his steps to the point 
where he had found her. But no one was 
there to claim her. With much disinclina- 
tion he then started in the direction of police 
headquarters, loitering occasionally in front 
of the gay shop windows, ostensibly for the 
delectation of the baby, but really—though 
perhaps unconsciously—as a means of pro- 
longing the journey. 

The nearer he approached police head- 
quarters the more repugnant became the 
thought of leaving her there. If he could 
only find her mother or her home, it would 
be so much better, and running through this 
reasoning was an undefined hope that thus 
she might not slip out of his life forever— 
that he might see her and hold her in his 
arms again, and that she might learn to love 
him—as an uncle or a grandfather, or some- 
thing of that sort. Healready loved her; in 
the short space of half an hour this little 
angel-faced waif had become almost a neces- 
sity to him whose life was so empty. 

He questioned yet other policemen, but 
without obtaining either information or rumor 
concerning the child. She meanwhile lay 
with her head trustingly on his shoulder, ap- 
parently a little sleepy,“and occasionally 
making some lisping observation about 
«¢ Mamma.”’ 

«« Couldn’t Baby tell me where she lives?”’ 
he asked, thinking it barely possible that she 
might know the name of the street. 

««’Way off on ’e tars,’’ answered the 
baby in a tone that indicated immeasurable 
distance. 

«‘And your papa? Can’t you tell me his 
name—what other folks call him—or where 
he goes to work ?”’ 

«Him in heaben,"’ said the baby sol- 
emnly. 

«« Dead!’ muttered Trent in awe. How 
cruel! how senselessly inconsistent was death! 
he thought. What a terrible thing to give 
up life when one .must leave such a cherub, 
while so many such as he, with no one to 
love or to care for, lived on and on! 

He stopped mechanically before a brilliant 
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window as he ruminated thus gloomily. 
There was an attractive display of children’s 
cloaks in the window, and the baby eyed 
them with interest. One was a pretty blue, 
with white fur trimmings. 

«* Des lite my tap,’’ said she, pointing. 

«« Like what ?’’ asked Trent. ‘*Oh, your 
cap. Why, soitis. Let us go in and look 
at it.”’ 

He carried the baby into the store and 
stood her on a counter. ‘* We want to see 
the blue cloak, trimmed with white fur, that 
is in the window,”’” he said to the salesgirl. 

The latter brought several of the kind 
indicated, and one of them was quickly fitted 
to the baby, much to her delight. It reached 
nearly to her toes, and arrayed in it she 
looked like a little queen. The salesgirl 
wanted to kiss her, but she declined that 
honor and retreated to Trent’s protecting 
arms. ‘Then they sallied forth again, the 
plain little cloak that she had worn now 
deposited in one of Trent’s immense pockets. 

Presently he recollected that it was lunch 
time, and the baby might be hungry. Upon 
proposing to her that they have something to 
eat, she modestly agreed. 

It then occurred to him that the matter 
presented some difficulty. He knew very 
little about what babies eat. But he remem- 
bered the «*‘Woman’s Exchange,”’ a res- 
taurant conducted by benevolent ladies, in 
an adjoining block, and he made his way 
thither. A kind-faced matron took them in 
charge, and they departed much refreshed. 

It was now two o'clock, and Trent de- 
termined to waste no more time in getting 
to police headquarters. He realized that 
the longer he kept the baby in his possession 
the harder would be the wrench in giving 
her up. Besides, he thought pityingly of 
that sorrowing mother, and he reproached 
himself for his unneccessary delay. 

He was not to carry out his intention just 
yet, however. He had walked but half a 
block when he saw several fashionably dressed 
ladies pass from their carriages to the elevator 
entrance of a large building, and he observed 
a sign outside the entrance that read: 


Seconp AnnuaL Basy Suow, 
2to4p.m. 
THIRD FLOOR. 


Trent had never attended a baby show, 
but he understood that they were for the 
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purpose of giving prizes to pretty babies, and 
he had no doubt that he held the bonniest 
baby in the city in his arms. He could not 
resist the temptation. He stepped inside, 
took the elevator, and soon found himself in 
a large room gaily decorated and fairly 
swarming with ladies and babies. There 
were a few gentlemen also present. 

He soon discovered that among the ladies 
were several with whom he had a slight 
acquaintance, they being identified with the 
church that he attended with some degree 
of regularity. They welcomed him cor- 
dially and inspected his charge with enthusi- 
asm. ° 

One of these acquaintances—a young lady 
who seemed to belong to. a committee in 
connection with the entertainment—at once 
gave him and the baby her undivided atten- 
tion. She was one of those ‘real good ”’ 
girls who devote themselves to religion and 
charity, and she was, moreover, a little in- 
clined to gush. 

«©Oh, the lovely little darling!’’ she 


exclaimed. <‘* Whose baby is it?”’ 

««T wish I knew,”’ said Trent. ‘*I found 
her.’’ 

“©You found her! Where ?”’ 

*©On the street. She is lost.’” 

“‘ Really? Oh, dear; what a shame! 


But she seems to take to you quite naturally.”’ 

«©Yes; we have got to be pretty good 
friends ; haven’t we, Baby ?”’ 

The little one smiled and let her head 
drop back onto his shoulder. 

««How sweet!’ cried the girl. 
what are you going to do with her ?”’ 

**T was on my way to police headquar- 
ters,’’ said Trent, ‘*but I saw, your sign 
and I came up to see if the baby could win 
a prize.”’ 

«© Oh, I’m afraid not. It’s too bad, for 
she is certainly pretty enough to take the 
first prize Oh! I hope none of the 
mothers heard me,’’ she gasped, darting a - 
look around. ‘*But, you see,’’ she went 
on, ‘all the babies that contest must be 
entered before the show begins ; and, be- 
sides, I think she is beyond the age limit.’’ 

«« Well, Baby,’’ he said, ‘‘then there is 
no chance here for us, and we might as well 
be going. ‘Tell the lady good bye.’’ 

«<Oh, wait!’’ cried the girl suddenly, 
and Trent returned and stood the baby on a 
chair. 


«« But 
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««There is a chance for her, I think,’’ 
continued the girl. <«It’s something like a 
lottery, and it’s very odd—but it’s all 
right, for the object is a good one, you 
know. Why, you see, there is a poor 
woman living out on Jefferson street whose 
husband died a year or more ago. He had 
been ill a long time, and he left his wife and 
child nothing but a mortgaged home—a lit- 
tle cottage. She has been making her living 
since by china painting. She paints beauti- 
fully—just beautifully ! But you know times 
have been awfully hard, and she has had a 
trying time of it and could do nothing toward 
saving her home. It was sold a few days 
ago for the debt. Mr. Hendricks—you 
know him—the real estate man—he belongs 
to our church—he bought the 'property in at 
a price that gave the poor lady a small 
amount for herself. He didn’t want it, you 
see ; he just did it to help her; and he has 
turned it over to the Ladies’ Society, at the 
price he paid for it, to dispose of in a lot- 
tery. The scheme is a very commendable 
one, J think. Each ticket must be in the 
name of some indigent child not over five 
years old, and the property is to be placed 
in trust for the winning child until it’s of 
age—the income in the meantime to be paid 
toward the child’s support. Don’t you 
think that’s a fine scheme ?”’ 

«© Yes,’’ said Trent. <I think I should 
like to take a chance for this little one.’’ 

«« Well, there are two hundred tickets at 
five dollars each. I think nearly all of them 
are already sold. and the drawing is to take 
place here just as soon as all are disposed of. 
I will ask Mrs. Pierce about it. There she 
is now but, you know,’’ she said, 
wheeling about and glancing somewhat du- 
biously at the child’s gorgeous attire, ‘you 
know it must be an indigent child—a de- 
pendant orphan or a child whose parents are 
among the poorer classes. It’s a charity 
scheme, you see. That’s what commends 
=” 

Trent silently unbuttoned the beautiful 
cloak and displayed the plain little dress be- 
neath. ‘*The cloak was a present to her ; 
and her fat er is dead—I know that much,’’ 
he said. 

The evidence was even more conclusive 
to the feminine eye. ‘It’s all right,’’ said 
the girl. <I guess there is no doubt about 
her being eligible. Mrs. Pierce!’’ she 
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called to a lady who was passing, «* How 
many tickets are sold for the lottery ?”’ 

«« There are only six left,’’ said the lady, 
advancing to them. 

«-T will take them,’’ said Trent, “and 
you can have the drawing without delay.’’ 

There was a flutter among the ladies. 
Their enterprise was turning out a splendid 
success. ‘Trent received six tickets, num- 
bered 20, 64, 85, 92, 168 and 200 re- 
spectively, and on each he wrote: <* Baby 
Pearl; John Trent, Trustee.’? He handed 
them to the baby, who regarded them 
curiously. 

Preparations were soon under way for the 
drawing. A table was elevated upon chairs, 
and upon another chair was stationed a 
young girl, tightly blindfolded. On the 
center of the table was placed an opaque 
jar, into which one of the ladies counted 
199 black marbles and one white one—all 
of the same size and weight. A lid was 
placed on the jar, which was turned in all 
attitudes and shaken to the complete satisfac- 
tion of everybody; and then all was in readi- 
ness. 

Baby Pearl watched these proceedings 
with interest; and the excitement was quite 
general, for many among the audience had 
ventured money in the names of various im- 
pecunious infants. 

The girl finally inserted a slim hand into 
the mouth of the jar and drew forth a black 
marble, which she held aloft between her 
thumb and finger. 

«<One!’’ cried the lady who had been 
delegated to keep tally. 

The hand again sought the interior of the 
jar, and again a black marble was held up 
for inspection. 

<< Two!’’ was announced, and ‘« Three!’’ 
and **Four!’’ and so on, as the marbles 
were one by one slowly brought forth. 

«« One of our chances gone,”’ said Trent 
to the baby in his arms, after the number 
twenty had been given toa black marble. 
<< But we are all right yet.’’ 

The baby smiled and again turned inter- 
estedly to the performance. 

«¢ Another! ’’ whispered Trent. 
sixty-four had come forth black. 

The third and fourth of Baby Pearl’s 
numbers were passed without deviation from 
the monotony of black marbles. The one 
hundred mark was reached; one hundred 
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and fifty was called, and still the white mar- 
ble delayed its appearance. 

The interest was now becoming intense. 
Trent watched the proceedings with an ex- 
cited ,and absorbed attentiveness that was 
new to him. He no longer talked carelessly 
to the baby, who glanced wonderingly at his 
eager, animated face. 

Several more black marbles appeared. 
«« One hundred and sixty-seven!’ rang out. 
Trent unconsciously tightened his grip on 
the baby. The hand once more slipped 
into the jar. Its reappearance was greeted 
by a chorus of exclamations and long drawn 
sighs. The fingers held the white marble. 
The contest was over, and Baby Pearl had 
won. 

<< We've got it!’’ cried Trent. *¢It paid 
us to come up here, didn’t it, Baby ?”’ The 
child’s face beamed, and her eyes expanded 
with the infection of his enthusiasm. She 
fully realized that something delightful had 
happened. 

«© Now we want the documents,”’ said 
Trent gaily, ‘‘for we must be going; ’’ and 
he presented the winning ticket co the lady 
who had charge of the enterprise. 

*<T will give you a certificate,’’ said the 
lady. ‘*Mr. Hendricks will furnish the 
deed and execute the trust documents.”’ 

«« That’s sufficient,’’ said Trent. 

Accordingly a paper, partially dictated by 
Trent, was drawn up as follows: 

«¢ This is to certify that Baby Pearl 
is the winner of Lot 16, Block B., Stevens’ 
Addition to the City of D ; said prop- 
erty to be delivered in trust to John Trent, 
for the use and benefit of the aforesaid.”’ 

It was duly signed, and was then folded 
and placed in the pocket of the baby’s pretty 
cloak. 

Once more upon the street, Trent en- 
deavored to explain to the baby the nature 
and extent of her good fortune. She listened, 
attentive, but non-committal. 

He started anew for his destination. Op- 
posite a drug store he stopped. ‘* Why 
didn’t I think of it before ?’’ he soliloquized. 
He stepped inside. 

«¢May I use your telephone, please ?”’ 
he asked. 

««Certainly,’’ answered the clerk. 

Trent stood the baby on a stool near the 
telephone, and rang up central. <* Give me 
police headquarters, please!’’ he requested, 
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and he soon heard the answering «< Hel- 
lo!?* 

<< This 
Trent. 

<< Yes,’’ came back promptly. 

«<Chief Ballard talking ?”’ 

6s Yes.”’ 

«< This is John Trent.’ 

«© Who?” 

<<'Trent—John Trent, of the Metropol- 
itan Casualty.”’ 

<< Oh, yes! 
Mr. Trent ?’’ 

«« Heard of any lost babies ?’’ 

«¢ Well, I should think so; haven’t heard 
of anything else for the past hour. Found 
any ?”’ 

«¢ Yes—one.”’ 

«* Describe it.’’ 

««Girl; three years old or less; very 
pretty.”’ 

«© That’s the one. I have half a dozen 
men out after her now. ‘The mother’s here. 
Didn’t come until she had worn herself al- 
most out trying to find the child. She is 
with my wife now in the next room, and I 
think she is pretty close to hysterics. Oh, 
here she comes; she heard me. Yes, Mrs. 
Achison, we’ve got her; she’s allright. She 
is all right, isn’t she, Trent ?”’ 

«* Yes—couldn’t be righter!’’ answered 
Trent. 

«« Where are you?”’ 

«¢ Parke’s drug store.”’ 

A murmur of conversation reached Trent 
over the line, and then the chief announced: 
«Mrs. Achison wants to talk.’ 

*«¢Hello! Mr.—Mr. Trent,’’ came a 
voice, rich and bell-like, but with a per- 
ceptible quiver of emotion; ‘*you have my 
baby ?—God bless you, sir—is she well ?”’ 

«‘ Well and hearty, and sweet as an 
angel.’” 

<< 1’m coming right away. Please stay 
till come. I will be there in just a few 
minutes, and I will try to thank—’’ 

‘*No! no! stay right where you are. - I 
will bring her to you.”’ 

«© Oh, I must see her at once. 
sure she is all right ?”’ 

««Sure! she hasn’t suffered in the least.”’ 

‘« Has she been crying ?”’ 

«© Not a tear. Don’t you want to talk 
to her? She is right here.’’ 

<< Oh, yes, please; let her try.’’ 


police headquarters ?”’ 


began 


What can I do for you, 


Are you 
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Trent moved the stool directly in front 
of the telephone and held the receiver to 
the baby’s ear. ‘* Now talk to Mamma,”’ 
he said; ‘talk right at this hole.”’ 

The baby’s face began to frame a bewild- 
ered smile, and her eyes dilated wonderfully. 
«« Mamma! Mamma!”’ she cried presently ; 
‘wy, whayeh is 00, Mamma ?”’ 

She paused in a listening attitude and 
chuckled softly. ‘Me toodn’ fin’ oo, 
Mamma,’’ she went on; ‘‘me dit los’ an’ 
man fin’? me an’ tahwie me eve’y whayeh, 
twy fin? 00. Dood man—him so dood to 
Baby.’’ 

She paused again for a moment and then 
turned to Trent. ‘* Mamma say heh tawt 
to o0,’’ she said. 

Trent shifted the receiver from the delicate 
little ear to his own and called: ‘* Hello, 
Mrs. Achison! ’’ 

««Please bring my baby right away. I 
can never thank you enough for—’’ 

‘All right—right away,’’ interrupted 
Trent. ‘*Good bye!’’ and he hung up 
the receiver, gathered the baby into his arms 
and made his way out. 

He had scarcely reached the walk fronting 
police headquarters when the door opened 
and a woman rushed down the steps to meet 
him. He observed that she was rather 
small, and that she was slender and graceful. 
With passionate words of endearment, she 
snatched the child from his arms and covered 
its pretty face with kisses. Then she turned 
to Trent, tears of joy streaming from her 
eyes, and’ held out her hand. ‘I can give 
you but feeble thanks,’’ she said, «* but my 
heart is full of gratitude. I—’’ 

«Oh, don’t try to thank me,’’ Trent in- 
terposed. <*I have been put to no incon- 
venience, and [ assure you I have enjoyed 
the baby’s company wonderfully. Indeed, 
I am rather sorry to have to give her 
u Tig 
She tightened her clasp on the baby, and 
the little one glanced from one to the other 
with silent interest. 

Trent suddenly noticed that there was a 
wonderful likeness between mother and 
child. The mother was very young; she 
had the same wavy brown hair, the same 
blue-gray eyes and clear, fair complexion, 
and she had a mouth that was almost as 
babyish as the baby’s. Her plain, worn 
attire could detract naught from the inherent 
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grace and winsomeness that Trent had found 
so charming in the baby. 

She suddenly observed the child’s array, 
and looked questioningly. Trent hesitated 
and stammered, with an impulse to prevari- 
cate ; but the baby promptly explained : 

««Him buy it in a toe fo’ Baby. Ain’ it 
pitty ?—ain’ him dood ?’’ 

«You are too good, sir,’’ said the 
mother, abashed. 

At this juncture the chief of police and his 
wife joined them, much to Trent’s relief. 
They urged Mrs. Achison to return to the 
office and rest, but she thanked them and 
declined, saving that she must go home. 
Trent beckoned a cab and proceeded to put 
the mother and child into it, heedless of the 
former’s protest. ‘* Where shall I tell him 
to drive ?”’ he asked. 

“<No. 1749 Jefferson—and thank you, 
thank you, sir. I * 

«¢Him tum wide too,’’ 
baby, a trifle imperatively. 

Trent was by no means averse. ‘If 
you have no objection,”’ he said hesitatingly, 
«<I will ride as far as home. It is right on 
the route to Jefferson street.”’ 

«<We shall be glad to have you,”’ re- 
turned the mother. 

The cab started, and then Trent was 
called upon to give an account of his adven- 
tures with the baby. In turn, the mother 
told him that she had been obliged to visit 
one of the large retail stores, and had taken 
Baby Pearl with her, as she always did. 
The store was crowded, and while she was 
engaged with the salesman she lost sight of 
the child. ‘* Where did you go, Baby ?’’ 
she asked, turning to the little one. 

‘*Me doe des a ittie way. Me see ittie 
turly dog.”’ 

«« As soon as I missed her,’’ went on the 
mother, ‘*I began a frantic search among 
the crowd. A lady told me that she saw a 
man go out with a little girl in his arms, and 
I immediately rushed out onto the street. 
Some distance away I saw a man with a 
child, and I ran after him. [I lost sight or 
him twice, but finally overtook him and 
learned my mistake. Then I think I must 
have gone crazy. I don’t know what I did 
until, finally, some one told me I should go 
to police headquarters, and directed me. 
You found her a block away from the store, 
and I cannot immagine how she got there.’’ 
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««Me see oo wun out ’e doe, Mamma,’’ 
explained the baby. ** Me doe too.”’ 

The mother strained the little one to her 
breast and kissed her passionately. ¢* After 
this I shall never allow her out of my sight 
for an instant,’’ she said, the tears starting 
again. 

The baby, however, was not inclined to 
give way to emotion; and she had some 
news to communicate. ‘*Me dot a ’ouse 
an’ ot, Mamma,’’ she announced. 

«© A house and Jot! Why, what is the 
child talking about ?”’ 

«« She is right,’’ said Trent. In his recital 
to the mother he had not mentioned the lot- 
tery, preferring that the paper should be dis- 
covered and discussed after the two were 
alone at home. He now briefly explained 
something of the episode, and the paper was 
placed in Mrs. Achison’s hands. Her face 
suddenly paled, and she began to weep 
anew. 
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«« Why, Mr. Trent,”’ she said, brokenly, 
‘this is the description of our own little 
home—which I had lost. Can this be true ? 
Oh! God is good—and you, sir, are one 
of His noblemen !’”’ 

Trent gave the strap a violent jerk, and 
the cab came to a sudden stop. He caught 
up the baby and kissed her, and then began 
to clamber out of the vehicle. 

<<] must get out here,’’ he said, speaking 
rapidly. <I live quite near. If you do 
not object to me as trustee for Baby’s prop- 
erty, I will call upon you soon to arrange 
the legal formalities. Good bye to you 
both,’’ and he was gone. 

In the whole history of the city of 
D there never was the transfer of a piece 
of real estate that required the time, the dis- 
cussion and the painstaking care that were 
bestowed upon that one small transaction. 
And anybody can easily guess the rest. 

Cuartes E, Tscuupi. 
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M’ friend Harding was head-keeper 
of one of the finest lighthouses in 
the world, and I was free of it at 
all hours. But it was at night that I loved 
best to join the old man on his watch, and 
sit on the balcony and gaze out at the ocean 
illumined at minute intervals by the flood of 
white radiance that seemed to pour forth a 
greeting to the silent ships as they passed and 
repassed, or came straight for the harbor- 
mouth. 

At odd times, athwart the concentrated 
beams that seemed to hit the far horizon, 
would sail ships glorified momentarily as they 
passed through, with every spar and sail and 
rope sharply outlined by the sudden bril- 
fiance; but more often they slid along be- 
tween light and water, ill-defined phantas- 
mal blotches of smudge, out of which, when 
the fancy took them to make their numbers, 
would spout forth many-colored fires, all in- 
comprehensible to the untutored eye as the 
dim fabrics they proceeded from. 

But Harding and his assistant signalmen 
read off ships and numbers as easily, appar- 
ently, as if it were broad daylight; and the 


telegraph would repeat at intervals: «* Large 
square-rigged ship with painted ports, steer- 
ing E. by N. Made her number 23,745.”’ 
Or, it might be, ‘*Steamer, black funnel 
with white band, brig-rigged, deep, bound 
south, showed no-number.’’ But nothing 
large or small ever escaped the eagle lookout 
kept from that eyrie on the great cliff, where 
the only sounds that broke the long night 
silences were the wash of the waves on the 
rugged kelp-grown rocks four hundred sheer 
feet beneath and the subdued hum of the big 
dynamo in the basement. 

This, you will see, was no isolated light 
stuck forlornly hundreds of miles from any- 
where. It was an establishment over which 
Harding presided—quite a little settlement 
of government offices connected with the im- 
portant department of harbors, rivers and 
trade. His salary was high; so was the ef- 
ficiency of the service he headed. And he 
was not averse to a little judicious praise 
now and again. On one of these occasions 
I had said something respecting the speedy 
identification of a foreign cruiser, and the 
prompt wiring of details to the capital 
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whilst yet the war-ship crept quietly in as if 
desirous of escaping attention, and little gues- 
sing that, long ere she reached the port, a 
score of nine-inch guns, to say nothing of 
submarine mines and torpedoes, would have 
blown her to atoms had she disregarded the 
challenge of the warned guardship at Inner 
point. Well, I had complimented him on 
the ceaseless vigilance maintained, and he 
chuckled, well pleased, and hemmed, and 
remarked, «* Now that reminds me!’’ 

Usually a taciturn man, and one engrossed 
in his business, he was difficult to ««draw.”’ 
Often enough he had said as much before 
with no result; often matters had followed 
well worth the hearing. In any case I knew 
silence was best. 

It was a wild night, with a <¢ southerly ”” 
blowing great guns, keeping the sea flat- 
tened into a vast milky-white expanse of 
foam that kept up a long-drawn, continuous 
roar at the foot of the cliffs in fitting accom- 
paniment to the shrieking blasts that wrestled 
and tore around the great tower, as if striv- 
ing to shake it from its foundations deep 
down in the solid rock. 

««Come along to my room,”’ said Hard- 
ing at last, after a good look around, ‘‘ and 
we’ll have a pipe and a glass of grog whilst 
I tell you about another lighthouse I ran, 
and another man-o-war that J watched some 
twenty-five years ago now.’’ 

Descending into his private snuggery be- 
side a bright fire, I took one of the big arm- 
chairs, whilst Harding operated with hot 
water, case-bottle, lemons, and sugar, and 
after fixing matters to his satisfaction, filled 
his pipe and said: 

«« Ay, it must be about five and twenty 
years now since the day I sat on the steps 
of the Sailors’ Home in Singapore, stone- 
broke. I'd been first mate of a ship called 
the «Star of Africa,’ that the skipper’d 
managed to run slap on toa rock in the 
Straits of Sunda. It wasn’t my fault, nor 
did I lose my ticket like the captain. All 
the same I found it precious hard to get an- 
other ship. 

«Owners as well as masters have fads 
and prejudices in this respect—not perhaps 
as regards a first time. But this happened 
to be my second wreck running. So my 
luck, you see, was dead out. Actually but 
for bananas I might have starved. Bananas 
and water fill up and satisfy right enough, 
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only it takes you all your time to keep the 
supply going. Presently, as I sat there, 
digesting my second or third breakfast, out 
came the Master-intendent, and said he: 
‘Harding if you stay here till the moon 
turns blue you’!] never get a ship. But a 
billet’s turned up that, perhaps, is better than 
nothing. The Dutch,’ he went on, ‘have 
built a lighthouse somewhere down yonder 
on the Bornean coast, and a second keeper 
is wanted, wages eighty guilders a month 
and rations, Its the merest fluke that I hap- 
pened to hear of it. Will you take it?’ 

«<« Would a duck swim ?’ 

«<< All right, then, come aiong to the 
Van Veldt & Co.’s office; they’ll take you 
on my recommendation.’ The Dutch 
agents did so without question. More, they 
paid me a month’s wages in advance, and 
sent me in one of their steamers round to 
Batavia, where I was to get fresh orders. 
Arrived there, I was kept waiting a month. 
But as I had good quarters and plenty to eat 
and drink, I didn’t mind a bit spending my 
‘dead horse’ in this way. One day, 
however, I was told to get my belongings 
on board a little fore-and-aft schooner which 
had been loading stores fér the newly-built 
lighthouse. 

«« We were ten days on the passage, and 
when we brought up at our destination and 
I saw what I’d come to, I’d have taken ten 
days on bananas. and water to get away 
again. 

<« From a thickly-wooded point a reef ran 
nearly three-quarters of a mile out into the 
Macassar Straits. At the extreme end of 
Mat Aris, as the point was called, stood the 
lighthouse. You’d ha’ laughed! Imagine 
a sort of shed, shaped like one of those oval- 
topped meat safes, built on a platform rest- 
ing on piles forty feet high. That was all. 
From the shed there ran a corduroy bridge 
with a handrail some thirty feet back shore- 
ward to another and a lighter platform, 
where, in a huge hut, we were to live. The 
only way to get down to terra firma was by 
ladders. At low water all you could see 
was mud and dozens of alligators that used 
to come down a river close by for salt-water 
bathing. Everywhere, almost down to the 
sea, stood great trees one hundred and fifty 
feet high, growing close together, elbowing 
each other, so to speak; and, as if that 
wasn’t enough, creepers, ferns and under- 
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growth of all descriptions filled up every 
vacant chink between them, On this im- 
penetrable face of woodland the efforts of 
the workmen and builders had merely left a 
slight scratch, even by this rapidly greening 
over. Nature heals her scars in that country 
almost as soon as received. ‘The light was 
merely a big lantern carrying eight wicks, 
kerosene fed, and hung to the roof of the 
meat safe. That it had been badly wanted, 
primitive as it was, the remains of several 
vessels emphatically witnessed. 

««My boss was there already—a cross- 
bred, surly-looking customer—father Dutch, 
mother Malay. She kept house for us—a 
skinny old hag, with a nose like an eagle’s 
and a bigger mustache than I could boast 
of in those days. Her son’s name was 
Peter—Peter Kopp. 

«Presently the schooner went away and 
left us. And what a life it was! Nothing 
to do after trimming the lights of a morning 
and sweeping bucketfuls of moths out of the 
roundhouse except sit and smoke and look 
out across the Straits to Celebes—just a blue 
line of high mountains in the distance—sleep, 
eat, watch the ships coming and going, or 
pull faces at the monkeys up amongst the 
tall trees that waved their heads seventy feet 
above ours. 

«At times the traffic was pretty thick ; it 
was always peculiar. Junks from Swatow, 
bound for Amboyna and Ceram for sandal- 
wood, swallows’ nests and heche de mer; 
‘country wallahs’ from Penang and Singa- 
pore, going round to Banjermassin for coffee 
and rice; steam tramps from Australian 
ports, loaded up to their gunwales with coal 
for Manila, and smart little topsail schooners 
flying any flag that took their fancy, and 
ready to pick up anything that was’t too hot 
or too heavy for them, from a bushel of nut- 
megs to a holdful of ‘blackbirds.’ But, 
with the exception of a Dutch gunboat, the 
‘Bliksem,’ acting as a sort of sea-patrol, 
which called on us at long intervals, we had 
no visitors at Mat Aris Point. 

«<Peter and his old mother I soon dis- 
covered were confirmed opium-smokers, and 
when they went in for a regular spree, and 
began to suffer a recovery, they made things 
hum in ¢ Monkey Island,’ as I called it. 
Once I was fool enough to interfere and 
stop Peter from choking the life out of her. 
For thanks, the pair turned on me; but I 
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managed to dress them down, although Peter 
nearly got his knife into me. And I can 
tell you,’’ laughed Harding, pausing in his 
story, and rising to conjure again with the 
kettle and other adjuncts, <‘that two to one, 
with precious little room, and a break-neck 
fall if you’re not careful, isn’t as funny as it 
might be.”’ 

Having replenished the glasses and refilled 
and lit his pipe, Harding proceeded : 

*¢ Well, after this, I could see that the 
two had taken a down upon me ; and as I, 
on my. part, was heartily sick of the whole 
contract, I told the officer who commanded 
the ‘Bliksem,’ next time she called, that I 
wanted to leave; and that the sooner he 
found a substitute the better I should be 
pleased. For answer he called me an Eng- 
lish sehelm, which means rascal, and told 
me that I had agreed for two years, which 
was a lie, and that there I should stay. Also, 
that he’d make it his business to see that I 
didn’t get away. 

«Seeing that escape, for that’s what it 
really came to, by water was not to be 
thought of, except by swimming, and the 
sharks pretty well put that out of the ques- 
tion, I determined to see what the land 
side was like. A muddy-banked river 
emptied itself just below the lighthouse, and 
this one day I started to follow up. But I 
didn’t follow long. I don’t believe I got a 
mile before I was almost naked, and nearly 
bitten and stung'to death. Every bush and 
shrub, nay, the very flowers seemed to carry 
a thorn. And what with fire-ants, mosqui- 
toes, leeches, centipedes, stinging flies, and, 
worse than all, a blamed caterpillar that 
drops on to you off the leaves and sticks 
hairs into you that break off in your flesh 
and fester, I can assure you it was the 
roughest picnic I ever had. Why, I almost 
though I-could hear the alligators chuckling 
as I made home again. Certainly Peter 
laughed for the first time since we’d been 
mates on Monkey Island when he saw the 
plight I was in. 

«© A day or so after this the gunboat sent 
her gig ashore again, and, from the ham- 
mock I had slung in my portion of the big 
hut, I could hear much laughter amongst 
the Dutchmen as Peter detailed my adven- 
ture. I heard also allusions to some other 
verdomde Engelander; and a long talk about 
the light and bearings, the gist of which, for 
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want of a more intimate knowledge of the 
language, escaped me. Next morning I saw 
Peter marching off along the narrow strip of 
bank that separated bush from sea with a 
tail-block over his shoulder, and though won- 
dering mightily what he could be up to, I 
wasn’t going to show any curiosity. A tail- 
block, by the way, I ought to tell you, is 
the common block that you reeve a rope 
through, only one end of it is attached a 
long ‘tail’ of plaited stuff, usually, by which 
it can be made fast to a spar or bolt, alow 
or aloft. Very little gave me food for 
thought in those days, and I puzzled over 
this till Peter came back, and, rummaging 
amongst the stores, walked off once more 
with a coil of new ratline-line, and in the 
same direction. . 

‘¢He did not appear at dinner, and as I 
finished my mess of rice, salt fish, and 
pickled ‘mangoes, I said to the woman, 
«What’s become of Peter?’ « He’s gone to 
set a trap for an orang-outang whose tracks 
he saw at the foot of the ladders yesterday,’ 
she replied, grinning and leering. < And,’ 
added she sarcastically, ‘if you don’t believe 
me, go and look, only leave your clothes 
behind.’ 

«« Peter came home that evening, and in 
the interest created by a new visitor in those 
waters, and whose acquaintance I at once 
sought some means of making, the incident 
of the tail-block was completely forgotten. 

««Dutch soundings, it appeared, having 
been found so unreliable as to bring a good 
few British vessels to grief, that government, 
characteristically enough, had despatched a 
vessel to correct them without giving the 
Dutch notice, or saying by your leave, or 
anything else. 

«« And although we, or rather I, was un- 
aware of it, H. M. S. <« Badger’ had for 
some time been thus engaged at the upper 
portion of the Straits. Now she appeared 
off Mat Aris busy, in sporting parlance, 
wiping the ‘Bliksem’s’ eye, very much to the 
disgust of the latter’s officers, whose specialty, 
if they possessed one, was supposed to be 
surveying. 

«¢ The ‘Badger’ was a paddle-wheeled, 
brig-rigged old tub, sure enough. But she 
was British; and as I stared and stared 
through the glasses at the white ensign and 
the good red cross flying from her peak, I 
was often tempted to swim off to her as she 
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puffed and churned away, fussing around 
after her boats like an old hen after her 
chicks. 

«« But when I looked at the black three- 
sided fins sticking up at high-water right 
alongside our piles, I felt my toes tingle, 
and thought better of it, trusting that some 
day she’d send a boat to give us a call, when 
I determined that go I would if all the 
Dutch in the East Indies were to try and 
stop me. 

««That Peter guessed my thoughts and 
notions I could see from the mean, yellow- 
brown, grinning face of him. And Id try 
to get his dander up sometimes. ‘ Look at 
that, Peter,’ I’d say. <¢'That’s my coun- 
try flag. There’s no slaves underneath its 
folds, sweating and toiling, half-starved and 
taxed to death’s doors like there is under 
yours. Hip! hip! hooray! Rule Britannia 
and God save the Queen!’ He didn’t 
understand all of it, of course, but he used 
to shake his fist at the ‘ Badger,’ and look 
as nasty as a hatful of snakes. 

«« Twice whilst I was on watch—as we 
used to call the intermittent, sleepy lookout 
we kept at Mat Aris—the ‘Bliksem ” boat 
came ashore, and I could hear the officer 
and Pete each time having a long confab 
together. During the night the wld wife 
always used to have coffee ground and hot 
water on the fire, so that we could make our 
own if we wished for a drink. 

««One night, shortly after the Dutch offi- 
cer’s last visit, coming in and rousing Peter 
to take his watch, I brewed myself a cup 
before turning in. It tasted very bitter, and 
I didn’t finish it, but almost before I’d time 
to undress I was dead to the world. I woke 
in a fright, dripping with sweat, and shak- 
ing all over. Now, in the lighthouse was a 
bottle of lime-juice I’d brewed myself ; my 
throat was as dry as the lubricators of a col- 
lier’s engines, and she thought of that drink 
tantalized me till I made shift to crawl out 
of my hammock and stagger along the bridge 
to the little house, where also was a ‘chatty’ 
of cold water. 

<«To my utter astonishment, on looking 
up, I saw that the light was out. Opening 
the door, I entered, and, half-choking, felt 
for the water-bottle. It was empty. Strik- 
ing a match, J saw that the floor was soaking 
wet. Putting up my hand to the wicks, 
they only frizzed and spluttered at contact 
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with the flame. Also the spare lantern that 
we always kept ready trimmed had disap- 
peared. 

<< Stepping outside on to the platform, I 
stared around, headachy and very shaky 
still. The night was black as pitch—one 
of those nights you often get out there, that 
feel almost like black velvet, and as thick. 
Aud there wasn’t a star to be seen, as some- 
times happens at the change of the monsoons, 
The jungle, too, was still as death—there 
was no sound on land or on the sea. The 
whole world seemed fast bound in sleep and 
darkness. Presently my eye, roving along 
shore, came to the gleam of a light some 
half-mile away, about on a level with where 
ours should have been, only much farther 
inland—a big light I saw it was, as my eyes 
got the sleep out of them, and burning 
steadily. 

«« As I stared, puzzled beyond expression, 
I all at once heard the sound of muffled 
snorting and churning faint in the distance 
—a noise as if a shoal of grampuses were 
coming down the Straits. 

«‘Listening and staring, there suddenly 
rose to mind fragments of the first talk I’d 
heard between Peter and the Dutchman 
about lights and bearings. Then, somehow, 
came a connection between that and the tail- 
block and the coil of ratline stuff. Then, I 
don’t know how it happened, but in a sec- 
ond—perhays you’ve experienced something 
of the kin’'—my brain seemed cleared of 
cobwebs, as if a broom inside had been 
swept across it sharply, and the whole plan 
lay before me plain as mud in a wine-glass. 
And I laughed; yes, sir, I assure you, I 
did, for I saw my time had come at last. 
The puff, puff, and wheezy panting was 
sounding nearer ; and, looking steadily and 
hard into the distance, I could see a long 
way up the Straits a shower of sparks like a 
swarm of fireflies, but which I knew marked 
the whereabouts of the ‘ Badger,’ burning 
Nagasaki coal. 

««She was approaching obliquely, over 
from the Celebes side, heading about west- 
sou’-west to pick up Mat Aris light ; then, 
according to the sailing directions, she 
would straighten up west-by sou’, keeping 
the light four points on her starboard bow to 
clear the reef. Now, with the light in its 
present position, she would, if unsuspicious 
—and it was the merest chance that any- 
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body on board observed the change—crash 
right on to the outermost edge of the reef, 
and go down in deep water, as others had 
done before her. It was a trap conceived 
with perfectly diabolical cunning and inge- 
nuity, the site of the false light having evi- 
dently been determined most carefully and 
scientifically, not too far to excite the look- 
out’s distrust, and yet near enough to half-a- 
point to prove effectual. Puff-puff, churn- 
churn, pant-pant. Another twenty minutes, 
and it would be all up with H. M. S. 
‘Badger.’ But, knowing exactly what to 
do, I was as cool as a cucumber, and, ex- 
cept for that trembling about the legs, my 
own man again. That I had been drugged 
or poisoned by an-insufficient dose I more 
than suspected. Just then, however, I didn’t 
bother my head about that. I wanted to 
renew the light on Mat Aris. Round the 
caboose in which the lantern used to hang, 
as I’ve told you, for all the world like a leg 
of mutton in a meat-safe, ran lockers filled 
with tins of kerosene, waste, rope, oakum, 
and such matters. Knocking the heads of 
a couple of the tins in, I poured the oil over 
all liberally, saturating everything. After 
this, a match was all that was needed, and 
betore I was half way along the bridge the 
flames were six feet high. Just looking in 
her den to see that the old lady wasn’t 
there, I went down the ladders like a lamp- 
lighter, and ran along the bank towards 
where I knew the false beacon must be, 
swung high aloft in some tree. 

«* Over logs and stumps I stumbled, look- 
ing back now and again at the big, tall glare 
till, rounding a point, the dense forest shut 
it from sight. Getting along somehow, I 
stopped at last and listened. But I could 
hear nothing of the ‘ Badger.’ Inland, how- 
ever, high overhead, hung the light. Pulling 
out my sheath-knife, I made for it, headlong 
through brush and briar. As I guessed, it 
was hung to a tree; and, feeling all round, 
I soon found the rope belayed to a root, and 
before you could say ‘Jack Robinson’ I’d 
slashed it through, and was watching the 
lantern coming down by the run when a fel- 
low jumped out of the dark, and muzzled 
me round the throat. ‘Hello, Peter,’ I 
said, as I returned the compliment; ‘ you 
see the coffee wasn’t strong enough.’ I 
hadn’t time to say much, being very busy; 
for the brute, in spite of the opium, was 
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stronger than I thought, and I weaker. 
Down we went, rolling over and over, 
whilst, to make things warmer, the lantern 
capsized, and setting fire to the coarse grass, 
it blazed up all about us. Also the woman, 
with a big club in her fist, was dancing 
around screeching blue murder, but afraid to 
hit, so closely entangled were we. [ still 
grasped my knife. I could see Peter’s also 
gleam as we turned and writhed. Presently 
I felt a sharp pain in my shoulder, and knew 
I was stabbed. That made me real mad; 
and as we rolled away a bit from the fire, 
the hag made a smack at me, but missing, 
caught Peter on the point of the shoulder, 
causing him to drop the knife. He stretched 
out to recover it, and I got home on him 
till I felt the wooden haft jar against his ribs. 

««He went limp all in a minute, exactly 
like one .of those bladders the children play 
with if you shove a pininto it. Well, we'd 
rolled down a bank into a bit of a swamp, 
and when the hag saw what had happened 
she gave one yell, and jumped fairly on top 
of me, and got her stick to work in great 
style. As you may imagine, I was by this 
pretty well knocked out, and I don’t know 
how matters would have gone, only that a 
crew from the ‘Badger’ just then came on the 
scene, and dragged the hag off me, swear- 
ing, kicking, and striking right and left until 
one of the men gave her a poke with a bay- 
onet, when she suddenly calmed down, and 
started to raise the Malay death-wail. 

«« And she had cause too, for Peter pegged 
out before we got him on board. Mine 
turned out to be nothing much worse than a 
flesh wound, although I’d lost a lot of blood 
from it. 

««As you may guess, the skipper of the 
‘Badger’ was in a pelter when he’d heard 
my story. Certainly I had no witness, and 
the hag kept her mouth as close as a rat-trap. 
But we got over that. There was a Malay 
interpreter on board, and he gave the captain 
a hint. So, when the woman heard that 
she was to be taken back to Perak, her na- 
tive place, and there handed over to the ten- 
der mercies of the Sultan—at that time our 
very good friend—she made a clean breast 
of everything, including the attempt to poi- 
son me with the juice of the klang-klang ber- 
ries. Four hundred guilders was the price 
of Peter’s connivance, and promotion to one 
of the Java lights if the plan succeeded. 


1897. 


««This confession of the hag’s was a bit 
of luck for me, and Captain Cardigan com- 
plimented me in presence of the ship’s com- 
pany on the way I’d behaved, having un- 
doubtedly saved the ‘Badger,’ whose offi- 
cer was steering by the false light when it 
suddenly disappeared. The captain also said 
that he would represent my conduct to the 
Admiralty. And that he kept his word,’’ 
said Harding, as he rose to “*go on deck ”’ 
for a minute, ‘‘my presence here proves. 
If you'll refill the kettle, I’ll be back again 
in a very short time.”’ 

«« Ay,’’ replied Harding, as he reseated 
himself, in reply to a remark of mine, ‘I 
was lucky. But you mustn’t think that I 
came here straight away. This—the prize 
of the service amongst the lights—is my 
sixth. So, you see, to some extent I’ve 
worked my way up, helped, of course, by 
the little matter I’ve been telling you, and 
together with what in my young days was 
called a very fair education. Well, the 
captain of the ‘Badger’ —he’s a rear ad- 
miral now—wasn’t the man to sit quietly 
down and let the Dutchman go scot-free. 
But not a stick of the ‘ Bliksem’ was to be 
seen throughout the Straits of Macassar. 
Still we kept on searching till, at last, the 
skipper of a country wallah told us he’d seen 
her off Breton, an island round in the Banda 
Sea. Sure enough, one morning, there we 
found her, at anchor off a native town. 
Now she was both faster, carried more men, 
and was more heavily armed than we were. 
But Captain Cardigan had made up his mind 
that there was to be no ‘international row 
over the matter. It had to be settled as 
privately as possible, and strictly between 
the two ships. 

«<So, with the men at their quarters, 
guns run out, and the old ‘ Badger’ stripped 
for fight, we ranged up to the Dutchman in 
great style, with the hag in full view on the 
quarter-deck, and ordered—ay, ordered— 
the ‘ Bliksem’s’ captain to come on board. 
And whether it was.the sight of the hag, or 
that they were unprepared, I don’t know, 
but, sir, he came, he and his first-lieutenant, 
and they were received at the gangway as 
if they’d been princes of the blood. 

«« Then our skipper and the first-lieutenant 
and the Dutchman all went below. What 
passed there I don’t know; but presently 
they came up again—the Dutchman looking 
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very sour. Then our gig was piped away, 
and the whole party got into her. I managed 
to slip in too, and off we went to a little 
lump of an island ‘ pigeon-shooting,’ as I 
heard the first luff whisper to the doctor. 

«* Well, the two skippers and their lieu- 
tenants put their hands in their pockets and 
strolled away into the bush. Presently our 
second luff and the doctor, each carrying 
a hand-bag, strolled after them. Nobody 
else left the boat. In about ten minutes we 
heard a couple of shots, then two more. 
*Sport’s good!’ said one of the middies. 
But the master, who was in charge of the 
boat, never winked. 

«After awhile the party came strolling 
back again. But Van Helder, the Dutch 
captain, walked lame, and had his arm in a 
sling. And there was blood on the doctor’s 
hands as he washed them in the sea. Also, 
as we pulled on board again, I noticed from 
where I sat that our skipper had a neat round 
hole through his cocked hat, and that the 
gold lace on his right shoulder epaulet was 
badly damaged. As they were getting 
aboard their own boat, I looked at the 
Dutch lieutenant—he was the same fellow 
who'd called me an English rascal at Mat 
Aris—and I said in the best of his lingo that I 
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could manage, ‘At any rate that’s one 
Dutch rascal who’ll think twice before he 
sets traps for a British man-o’-war again.’ 

‘*His hand went to his sword like a 
flash. But our second luff, who under- 
stood, tapped him on the shoulder and 
pointed to the boat, and, with a black 
scowl, he got in. 

«Also the hag was politely escorted down 
the gangway and transhipped. We had 
those Dutchmen fairly cowed—bluffed by 
our audacity and their own bad conscience. 

«© No, I never heard a word about the 
affair afterward. I stayed with Captain 
Cardigan until he was promoted to the ‘Poly- 
phemus’ corvette, and I dare say I might 
have stuck to the service, only my shoulder 
was always a bit stiff, and got rather worse, 
if anything, as time went on. So I left, 
and, through the Captain’s influence, got a 
light, and then others, andso on here. Now, 
it’s a wild night, and you’d better turn in 
here till morning. No use trying to get 
back to town. I’m going to the telephone 
to talk to the pilot station.”’ 

So I went to bed and dreamed of Mat 
Aris and the hag, for whom I took Harding 
when he woke me for morning coffee. 

Joun Arruur Barry. 


Summer. 


Along a narrow, dreary street there came 

A flower-cart with geraniums all aflame. 

The little children watched it, hungry-eyed, 

And, «*Oh!’’ and «« Qh, the pretty flowers!’’ they cried. 
Far off, the flower-cart turned, and then passed on 

The Summer for God’s poor had come and gone. 


Mavup Louise Futter. 











Nores or Recent Books. 


Tue Tuirp Vioret, by Stephen Crane. 
(D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


Stephen Crane can paint vivid verbal pictures of a 
war which he never saw, and his descriptive writing 
has an unusual, weird style, peculiar to itself, but a love 
story is entirely out of his province, and he cannot 
write dialogue. His characters say little to each other 
except ‘* Yes,’” ** No,’” ** Does he ?”” or ‘* Oh, well,”’ 
which is a favorite expression of Mr. Crane. The first 
part of ‘The Third Violet’’ is insufferably stupid, 
and the latter half, though amusing, is often vulgar. 
The studio scenes, which are the best in the book, are 
decidedly reminiscent of ‘*Trilby,’’ though lacking 
Du Maurier’s exquisite touch; but with all their slang 
and occasional coarseness, they contain a lot of good 
humor and human nature. The ‘‘hero,’’ as usual 
in Mr. Crane’s books, is thoroughly stupid and a good 
deal of a cad. 


Mopern Mnemorecuny; or, How to Ac- 
quire a Good Memory, by A. S. Boyd. 
(Baltimore Publishing Co., Baltimore, 
Md.) 


A most elaborate system in the operation of which 
one is obliged to remember some inane sentence of a 
dozen words or more in order to recall one word or a 
date. For instance, to remember the date of the 
founding of the city of London, this formula is given: 

** London was founded by the Romans, and is now 
one of the oldest and largest cities in Europe.’” 

The ‘‘r’’ and the ‘*p’’ sound in Europe, it seems, 
stand for 4 and g, or suggest these numerals, which 
then give the desired date. It would seem, however, 
that one could remember the simple date 49 without 
all this attendant rigamarole. The book may be of 
value to those who are able to carry on such an elabor- 
ate train of thought, but the system seems to us to be 
too complicated for its purpose, which is, or should be, 
to present facts to the mind simply and directly, with- 
out extraneous matter. 


Tue Grey Lapy, by Henry Seton Merri- 
man. (Macmillan Co., New York). 


There are several masterly character sketches in Mr. 
Merriman’s book and they are far more interesting 
than the story itself. One, an uneducated old sea cap- 
tain, is beautiful in its simplicity and abnegation of self; 
another, a Spanish gentleman, casts the enchantment 
of dreamy, grand old Spain whenever he enters the 
scene; two young girls offer an excellent contrast of 
what is loveliest and what is most depiorable jn young 
womanhood, and there is a desperate, passionate, un- 
lucky young Englishman who scuttles his ship for the 
sake of the woman he loves, drowning her in the 
wreck, And the speli of the Grey Lady is over them 
all. It is a most fascinating, well written book, and 
not the least part of its attractions is the beautiful eover 
by George Wharton Edwards. 


Tue Heart or Lire, by James Buckham. 
(Copeland & Day, Boston, Mass. ) 


_ A little book of verse, simply written, yet contain- 
ing much beauty of thought, chaste expression and 


reverence of nature. The poet evidently writes from 
his heart and his muse leads him through fragrant, 
dewy fields and Pan’s own forest. 


EsTaBELLE, AND OrHer Verse, by John 
Stuart Thomson. (William Briggs, To- 
ronto, Can.) 


In reading this little book of verse one wanders 
through a magic wood, where flowers of wondrous 
beauty fill the air with heavy fragrance; where birds 
chant melodiously, and where nymphs and satyrs rove. 
There is a richness and a sweetness about Mr. Thom- 
som’s poetry which is particularly charming; his son- 
nets are clear cut, and his verse runs smoothly. His 
lyrics of Autumn are especially good, although his 
muse is well tuned to all seasons and attributes of na- 
ture. 


Dear Faustina, by Rhoda Broughton. (D. 
Appleton & Co., New York.) 


An immeasurably stupid story of a young woman who 
appears to be working for some kind of reform—just 
what we cannot make out—but who is obviously a 
fraud, which, however, only one person in the book 
has sense enough to observe until the end. The book 
is tiresome, without interest and utterly devoid of merit 
or charm. 


A Peart oF THE Reatm, by Anna L. Glyn. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., New York.) 


A very fascinating story of life in the time of Charles 
I., leading up to the conflict of the Roundheads and 
Cavaliers, and showing Henrietta Maria in a very 
favorable light. The heroine is indeed a Pearl of the 
Realm, for a more lovable character was never drawn; 
in fact, all the characters are very human, and the 
author states that the entire story has its foundation in 
true history. However this may be, it is a charming 
book, full of adventure, with many changes of scene, 
much hemor and some tragedy. The pictures of court 
life are most entertaining, and the many escapades and 
escapes of the little heroine are absorbingly interesting. 
None can fail to enjoy ‘* A Pearl of the Realm.”’ 


Wa ks 1n Paris, by Augustus J. C. Hare; 
Days Near Paris,by Augustus J. C. Hare. 
Illustrated. (George Routledge’s Sons, 
New York.) 


These two books are such as every visitor to Paris 
and its vicinity should read before making the tour of 
that neighborhood, and, having seen the ground they 
cover, the tourist will find no more entertaining read- 
ing when he is again beside his library fire. Mr. Hare 
is minute in his descriptions and apt as well as profuse 
in his extracts. Old Paris appears before us vividly, 
and the life of the French of past generations finds a 
faithful delineator in this author, who points out the 
interesting present so admirably in its connection with 
the historic past. More faithful than a guide book, 
more entertaining than a mere book of travel, and un- 
questionably authentic, Mr. Hare’s books should be in 
the hands of every one who proposes to, or already has 
visited Paris. 
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PuBLIsHER’s DEPARTMENT. 


We have on hand a number of unsolicited 
contributions which came to us without re- 
turn postage, and, in several cases, without 
any address. ‘This prompts us once more 
to state that we cannot return or undertake 
responsibility for manuscripts which are sent 
to us without the necessary stamps enclosed, 
nor can we receive manuscripts on which 
full postage has not been prepaid. Con- 
tributors will please take notice of this. 
Also, once more we desire to state that 
manuscripts should be folded flat, and not 
rolled. It is not only difficult but trying to 
read a rolled manuscript, and any writer of 
experience or consideration should know 
better than to inflict such upon an editor. 


A DELIGHTFUL and inexpensive summer 
trip is the forty-eight hour sail from New 
York to Old Point Comfort and Virginia 
Beach on the Old Dominion line. The 
ocean air is most invigorating, the service on 
the steamers luxurious, and the points touched 
are full of historical interest. 


Tue Eureka Shoe Polisher is a handy and 
useful invention for keeping russet and patent 
leather shoes in good condition. It is also 
an excellent brush for silk or satin dresses, as 
it removes the dust quickly without scratch- 
ing or otherwise injuring the delicate fabric. 


To reach the Adirondack Mountains, 
which abound in picturesque and beautiful 
lakes and rivers filled with fish, take the 
New York Central. Folder and map of this 


region sent free on application. 


Sickness among children is prevalent at 
all seasons of the year, but can be avoided 
largely when they are properly cared for. 
Infant Health is the title of a valuable 
pamphlet accessible to all who will send ad- 
dress to the N. Y. Condensed Milk Co., 
N. Y. City. 


Orrers made to subscribers to the Perer- 
son Macazine last Fall. still hold good, and 
clubbing lists are still received and filled at 
this office. If you desire to subscribe to 
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several magazines, make up your list and 
send in to us, and we will give you our 
figures on same. You can save money on 
any publications when taken in conjunction 
with the Pererson, and we will fill orders 
for clubbing lists regularly. 


Tue August issue of the Prrerson, like 
the July number, contains an abundance of 
fiction, which is, of course, the most at- 
tractive and sought after reading for the 
summer season. ‘The entire contents of the 
midsummer issue of the Pererson are light 
and yet interesting, offering diversion and 
amusement. Every month the Perrerson 
contains articles and stories by new authors, 
thus bearing continual evidence of our state- 
ment’ that mere names and reputations are 
not a sesame to the pages of this magazine. 
Anyone who can write a good story or arti- 
cle stands a good chance of having it pub- 
lished by the Pererson, and a writer’s work 
will not be acceptable just because he has a 
reputation, unless the work itself has merit. 


NEW GOLD DISCOVERIES IN THE YUKON. 


Nature’s caprices in the geographical dis. 
tribution of the mineral wealth of the world 
would make a curious study. One day she 
lures the miner to the ends of the earth in 
one direction, the next, as if in sport, she 
lures him to the antipodes of the region. 
The latest fields of auriferous attraction are 
the upper reaches of the Yukon river in 
Alaska, or rather inland from Alaska, beyond 
the boundary line that separates the latter 
from the Canadian North-West Territories. 
Here, in the Klondyke district, which is 
about 250 miles N. N. E. from Mt. St. 
Elias, or by water navigation, probably 1500 
miles from St. Michael’s, on Norton Sound, 
a tract of gold-producing ore of almost fab- 
ulous richness has been discovered. A 
mining party, some forty in number, has 
just returned from the region, bringing with 
them, it is said, gold-dust to the value of 
$800,000. The steamer which brought 
the miners to San Francisco, brought a 
large additional shipment of gold-dust.— 
Self Culture. 
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